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INTEODUGTION 


Tnn prtatcr number of the chapters which follon 
hn\o nirendy seen tho light of ds} Written nt 
different times thoj possess no conscious con 
nection beyond n common sotting — that of tho 
East. Such kinship only may they claim as 
may bo properly attnbuted to tho possession of 
a common source of inspiration — Asia. It may 
be, theroforo, that some interest will bo found 
to be attached to the fact that regarded ns a 
whole, tho collection has unconsciously dot doped 
a moral. 

The political theme running through the earlier 
chapters is the nvnlry of European Powers. 
They were written at a time when interest 
still centred in the plots and counter plots, the 
intentions and ambitions, the hopes and fears 
of the pro-consuls of Western nations deeply 
absorbed in different phases of empire building 
on eastern soil — in the planning of extensions 
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or in the strengthening of edifices ah’eady raised 
up How to infuse new strength into a chain 
of moribund buffer states was the question of 
moment for Great Britain how to sap the 
vitality of the same states the problem which 
possessed a never - ending fascination for the 
pioneers, who worked and intrigued on the 
outermost fringe of the Bussian advance across 
the steppes of Central Asia Had not Bussia’s 
strength been dissipated and her purpose 
weakened by the immense length of her line 
of advance, the buffer states might well have 
collapsed and a different turn been given to 
history But Bussia had always pushed East 
as well as South, and Fate decreed that it should 
be on the shores of the Pacific and not of the 
Indian Ocean that the course of her hitherto 
unarrested advance should be stayed 

Nor were Great Britain and Bussia the only 
Western Powers manoeuvring upon the Eastern 
stage In the south-east corner of the contment 
a great pro-consul of Prance — M Paul Doumer — 
was findmg a congenial field for the play of 
his activity, while Germany and other Powers 
nibbled fitfully at the coast-lme of China So 
largely did the rivalries of European Powers bulk 
in the picture at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that the Eastern peoples themselves fell mto 
the background and attracted a very small share 
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of nttention to their own doings. In 1900 China 
stirred iincnsiK , but it nns not until the eyes 
of Europe were opened by tho collision lictnetn 
Husais nnd Japan that it beenmo goncmlly 
recognised that an Eastern revunl was at hand 
nnd that tho Poaem of Furopo were about to 
bo called upon to look at the Eastern question 
from a wboll) different point of mcw 

European rivalries beenmo of necessity sub 
ordinated to more pressing problems arising 
out of tho n ew attitude of tho East toward^ 

the West As a result of pourparler} betaoen 

Groat _Bntain and Jlussia an agreement inth 

regard to thoir rospectno interests in Persia, 
Afghanistan and Tibet was nrn\od nt in 1907, 
and from tho safeguarding of India from aggros 
Sion from mthout tho question of interest for 
Englishmen bocamo tho readjustment of rein 
tions with tho 300 million subject people within 
Thus it comes about that tho later chapters 
display Asia in a diffcront light Thoy deal 
with tho mditary acliiovements nnd tho com 
morcinl nnd industnnl prospects of an Eastern 
Power — Japan and thoy discuss some of the 
problems which arise out of tho growing nmbi 
tions which have been awakened m Indm 
The moral then is obvious. The nations of 
Europe can no longer afford to regard Asia as 
a convenient arena m which to tilt at one another 
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What the East can do in modern war has 
already been amply demonstrated what she 
may do m other directions is already being 
dimly outlined The Chinese steel - works at 
Hankow — which were in process of construction, 
when I visited that town in 1907 — are already 
exporting pig-iron to America ^ The magnitude 
of the undeveloped mmeral resources of China 
can only be adequately grasped by the expert 
geologist the immense latent power stored away 
in her population of 400 millions, by those who 
possess personal knowledge of the thrift, industry, 
business aptitude, and adaptability of the Chinese 
character The thought of the results of the 
application of the prodigious force represented 
by the latter when scientifically organised to 
the exploitation of the former, may well stagger 
the imagination The excise duty _ imposed _upon 
the Indian Cotton Industry bears eloquent 
testimony to the terror inspired by Eastern 
industrial competition in the breasts of those 
who have even faintly experienced it , yet no 
one who is acquainted with the political situa- 
tion in India will deny that the task upon 
which British statesmanship is even now begin- 

^ The company have recently concluded a contract vath an 
American corporation to supply them for fifteen years with not 
less than 36,000 tons and not more than 100,000 tons of pig-iron 
at gold $18 per ton, inclusive of freight and the American 
import duty 
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ning to concentrnto, is that of directing tho 
growing force genemted by tho spread of 
Western education from political into industnal 
channels Tho Indian and Chinese empires 
between them account for little short of half 
the population of tho world ^^^lnt is going 
to bo tho effect of the coming industnal 
organisation of the East upon tho wages and 
standard of living of tho working classes of 
the West? A largo question, indeed, and 
one opening up an ever expanding MSta of 
controversy and speculation upon which it would 
be impossible to embark hero, yet one which 
must occup) the attention of economists and 
statesmen in a stcadilj increasing degree 

It must not bo supposed because in this preface 
I have laid stress upon tho political aspect of 
tho pages which follow that they are exclusively 
of a political character On the contrary, ivith 
tho hope of attracting tho attention of tho 
general reader to tho varied interests of his 
country m tho Eastern hemisphere, I have 
included m th s collection chapters wholly 
destitute of anj moral either pohtical or com 
merciol If this bait should prove successful 
in exciting the interest of any casual reader 
m the more important matters touched upon 
in other parte of tho volume, I shall feel duly 
gratified 
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In conclusion, I desu’e to express my thanks 
to all those to whom I am indebted for per- 
mission to make use of material which has al- 
ready been published Chapter III. is included 
by kind permission of the Northern Newspaper 
Syndicate Chapter XI is an enlarged and 
revised edition of a paper written for, and pub- 
lished m, the ‘ Saturday Beview Political Hand- 
book ’ Other chapters are included by kind 
permission of the editors of ‘Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ the ‘ National Beview,’ and ‘ Travel and 
Exploration ’ 

RONALDSBIAY 


House of Commons, 
Ma^ch 1911 



Tm strong hot broath of the land is lashing 
The wild tea bortes, thej rear and race 
The plonging bows of onr ship are duhing 
Fall in the fiery tooth winds face. 

And onward still to the broadening ocean 
Oot of the narrow and periloas teas 
^11 we rode with a large and listless motion 
In the moist soft oir of the Indian breexe. 

And the Soatheni Crest, like a standard flying, 

Hangs in front of the tropic night, 

Bat the Great Bear sinks, like a hero dying 
And the Pole-star lowers its signal light 

And the round earth rashes toward the morning, 

And the wares grow paler and wan the foam 
^Qsty and dimj with a glance of warning, 

Vanish the stars of my northern home. 

— From *A Ntghi ta fie Rtd Sea," 
by Sir Au’bzs Ltali^ 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GALL OP THE EAST 

(A SpeteA ddtttrtd at a Dcnqynt at tJuAutSard Gab tn 0cfD6«r 1000.) 

It IS a grteit honour that you have done me in 
inviting me to be your guest at this the opening 
banquet of your session, and believe me I am 
keenly appreciative of your kindness. At the 
same time I am fully conscious of the responsi 
bility which you have placed upon me m fifllnng 
me to open a discussion in the presence of so 
distmguiflhed a company of writers I do so 
with all deference, and not without some secret 
misgivings as to the wisdom of the choice of topic, 
which in your courtesy you have permitted me 
to make. It is not every one who has known the 
‘ Call of the East,” and to endeavour to conjure 
up for these even some fomt semblance of the 
illusive witchery of Eastern scenes must prove 
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a task beyond the power of my poor prose Oii 
the other hand, there are many for whom the 
“ Call of the East ” has long smce lost its appeal, 
— for whom, indeed, under stress of long and en- 
forced familiarity with the prosaic actualities of 
daily hfe in Eastern lands, it has assumed a note 
of hollow — even sardonic— mockery. I am not 
unmmdful, you see, of the scornful derision to 
which the penetratmg pen of Kiphng was ahle 
to subject that unfortunate gentleman, Pagett, 
M P “ Pagett, M P.,” as you will perhaps re- 
call, “was a liar, and a fluent har therewith, 
who spoke of the heat of India as the Asian 
solar myth went on a four months’ visit to 
study the East m November,” and was persuaded, 
apparently by an apocryphal Indian civil servant, 
to lengthen his stay till September I find little 
to encourage me in my task to-night in the lines 
with which Pagett’s apocryphal hos t apostrop hised 
him on his departure — 

“And I laughed as I drove from the station, hut the mirth 
died out of my hps 

As I thought of the fools like Pagett who write of their 
Eastern trips, 

And the sneers of the travelled idiots who duly misgovern 
the land, 

And I prayed to the Lord to dehver another one into my 
hand ” 

Yet another poet has described m trite verse 
the unpleasant passage from illusion to reality 
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which has too often to bo trodden hy those who 
have responded to tho "Call of the East,” and 
have thenceforth found thomsolves pnsonors m 
her inoxomblp_gnp First wo have tho spoil of 
tho Siron — 

** From tb« Eajt cuqa Uto brcilh of lU odoorv 
And iu bnt ooft tn the beze 

■While »e dlmlj de*cH«l ihjr 
0 C/bele, aodent of <1 a^ t 
Heard the hom of thy mjratlo procenloTUS 
The echo of tnjnade who cry 
Aod the wail of their raio tntcree«loot 
Throagh the bare empty Taolt of the eky * 

Then como tho uneasy questionings which provide 
the prelude to complete disiUuaionmont — 

** Hu he learnt bow thy bonovrs are rated 
Hu he cait Mi aoconote In thy echool, 

With the rveeti of authority aated 
WooW he gire np Ml throne to be cool T 
Doth he ettree Oriental romaodog 
AzkI wdih he had tolled all bli day 
At the Bar or the 'nankg, or Ftnaodng 
And got damned In a commonplace way 1 

Finally wb have reality — 

hut racked Mm with dnni and dleeaiee 
And he Uea u thy ecorcMng windi blow 
Becollectlog old Eogland'e eea breeze* 

On bti back in a lone bnngalow i 
At the ilow coming darkneen repining 
How be girds at the son tni it eata, 

At be marks the long shadows deelinlng 
O’er the limd of Hegret^ * 


^ * Yenei written in India, Sir Alfred LyaU. 
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I do not know whether there be any such 
present here to-night if there be they will per- 
haps smile pityingly — but I hope indulgently — 
at the enthusiastic ideahsm of one who has been 
permitted by circumstance to taste the^dehghts 
of Eastern travel, without having to swallow the 
bitter dregs which too often lurk at the bottom 
of the draught of those who drink not at their 
own discretion, but at the imperious bidding of 
a remorseless Fate. 

Yet even to such I would suggest that for 
many the “Call of the East” has existed, exists, 
persists, not always seductive perhaps, but, always 
insistent ; and a moment’s reflection will surely 
show that this same ‘^Call of the East ” has been__ 
one of the governing factors in the maJ^g of 
modern history From the day when the jimung 
and enterprise of the great Sea ^ptains of^ 
Portugal solved the riddle of the Southern seas, 
_an^ unbroken and ever -swelling volunm of ex- 
plorers, soldiers, and traders has poured from 
Europe into Asia, attracted irresistibly to her 
vast and mysterious shores Nor has her attrac- 
tion been felt solely m individual breasts states 
and kingdoms have been drawn, willingly or un- . 
wilhngly, in the wake of individual pioneers 
Nations have risen and fallen on the tide of the 
Asian sea. Portugal, Spam, Holland, France, and 
Great Britain have each been borne in rapid sue- 
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oesBion to the loftiest pinnaoles of their greatness 
upon the crest of an eastern wave 

The day of conquest has sped by, the Curtain 
of Mystery, hehmd which the now famfliar out- 
hne of Asia loomed darkly to the pioneers of 
four centuries ago has been rolled aside Asia 
stands to-day a world revealed , yet the spell 
which she laid upon the traders and adventurers 
of four centuries ago she casts over an infinitely 
wider community at the present time. There is, 
no doubt, still work for the soldier and the ex 
plorer the merchant may still find ample oc- 
cupation in spreading over the entire contment 
the wa rp.jind woof of a vast eommercial web, 
hut with the gradual filhng m of the mosaic of 
European ascendancy, the monopoly of trader 
aijd soldier has gradually passed away, and the 
early bands of fightmg and trading pioneers have 
been swelled by a vast army of travellers and 
students who have been attracted in ever mcreas 
mg numbers to the lirmtless and fascmatmg fields 
of Eastern study and research. 

This shifting of the seat of gravity fiiom West 
to East, if remarkable, is, nevertheless, neither 
mexphoable nor unnatural, for the very vastness 
and variety of the countries and peoples of the 
East have endowed the Contment of Asia with 
a manifold and mexhaustible charm. Phdoeopher 
and Historian, Litt&ateur and Artist, Arches- 
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ologist and Traveller, Politician and Diplomatist, 
will one and all find ample scope within her 
boundaries for the exercise of their activities and 
the practice of their powers. 

In the world of thought and metaphysics the 
purest and most elevating aspirations of which 
humanity has so far proved capable have been 
born and fostered in the minds of the men of 
the devout and contemplative East. The ad- 
mission of the essayist, Emerson, that “Europe 
has always owed to Oriental genius its divine 
impulses,” is a mere generalisation of the great 
and mdisputable truth that the three great 
religions which sway the world — Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism — have without ex- 
ception been born upon Asian soil 

Her contributions to hterature and art provide 
worthy monuments to the varied genius of her 
peoples , the absorbing chronicles of her empires 
and her kings constitute some of the most en- 
chantmg pages m world history , the names of 
her conquerors s^nd emblazoned___amjqng the 
rulers of the world Who, among those to 
whom world history is an open book, do not 
linger m wonder or in admiration at the 
achievements of a Cyrus, a Darius, or a Xerxes, 
of Zengis Ehan the Mongol, of Tamerlane the 
Tartar Kmg, of Mahmud of Gazni, of Bdber, 
of Akbar, and indeed of many more ^ Again 
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m tho vrorld of Eastern htomturo tho man of 
letters will find food of many fln^ours. Ho may 
ponder on tho ■msdom of Confucius tho Chinese 
sago, ho maj rovol in tho outpounngs of the 
Persian poets, of Firdusi or of Sidi, or again in 
tho Rubaiyat of Omar Kha3fj'itm , and if per 
ohaneo he has himself been fortunate enough to 
eiponenco tho unique sensations produced by 
toding from dawn to sunsot oaer tho sand strewn 
■waste of an Eastern desert, ho wall appreciate 
OB never before the ineompamhlo word paint- 
ing of the Old Testament writers. Was it 
not Isaiah who wrote of “ nr ors of water in 
a dry place, tho shadow of a great rock m a 
weary land"? and Jeremiah ■who tolls of "a 
land of deserts and of pits, a land of droughts 
and of tho shadow of death, a land that no man 
passed through and where no man dwelt”? If 
■wo turn to tho dom ain of art, we find in Asia’s 
_nrray of-pavihons, tombs, and temples faithful 
expression of tho artistic spint of his offspnng 
What could bo more brilliant than tbo Shwoy 
Dagone of Burma or tho Temple of Heaven at 
Pekmg , what more ingenious m conception than 
tho Japanese temples at Nikko or Tokio , what 
more delicate in workmanship and design than 
the beautiful Jam temples at the summit of 
Mount Abu , what more lovely than the Taj 
Mahal at Agra , what more superb than tho * 
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great bronze imago, the Great Buddha at Kama- 
kura ; what more amazing than the stupendous 
stiuctures which still survive and aie the glory 
of Samarkand 

In the fascinating field of archaeology, the sand- 
strewn wastes of Assyria and Clialdma, the stately 
rums of Susa and Persepohs, the jungle-covered 
cities of Anaiadjapuraaud Polanaruwa have yielded 
a rich store from the treasui e-house of the past, 
while there still exist wide fields for exjiloiation 
and research m the buried depths of the foi bidding 
deserts of Taklamakan or m the unsolved riddle of 
the massive masonry of Angkor Thomd For my- 
self, I confess that when standing amid the debris 
which marks the sites of Nineveh and ancient 
Babylon I have been assailed with an over- 
whelming desiie “to wind the mighty seciets of 
tbe past and turn the ke}’’ of time ” Indeed, as 
I have wandered among these haunts of by gone 
empires and trodden the Courts of Esarhaddon 
and Nebuchadnezzar, I have seemed to hear m 
imagination the hum of mighty workings come 
echoing from a remote antiqmty dmyn_,the„_dim__ 
corridors of time. Amid such surroundmgs, too, 
the remorseless march of Time the Destroyer is 
thrust naked into view. “ Time,” in the words 
of Sir Thomas Browne, “ sadly overcometh all 
things . while his sister Obhvion reclineth 
semi-somnous on a Pyramid, gloriously triumph- 
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ing, making puzzles of Titanmn erections, and 
turning old glories into dreams. History sinketh 
beneath her doud The traveller as ho paceth 
through those deserts askoth of her who budded 
them! And she mumbloth eomothmg, but what 
it 18 he hearoth not.” 

And as to the Wanderer — the man stneken 
with that strange complamt which the Germans 
call dtr Trdndcrittji — what is the prospect which 
Asia holds out to him? To such an one the 
vaned scenery which she boasts is the source of 
an mfinito and abiding charm No contrast is too 
great for her, no antithesis too profound Sights, 
scenery, sounds, peoples, religions customs and 
climates characteristic of every division upon the 
physical, ethnical, religious, or climatic scale be 
tween the equator and the pole, are included m 
the bounteous catalogue of her wonderful and 
diversified store, and each according to its kind is 
possessed of a supreme and inexplicable power to 
attract. If the voluptuous luninance of her 
tropical vegetation is full of a seductive appeal, 
the vast voids of her limitless and sun scorched 
wastes eiarcise upon the mind of man an im 
penouB and irresistible command. It is here, m 
the mfimte depths of the wilderness, that the 
mmd bends before the mcomparable magnificence 
of desolation and shnnks abashed before the over 
whelming grandeur of emptiness, of immense 
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Silence, of illimitable space. Throughout the 
Continent, from Scutari to Tokio, and from 
Colombo to the Arctic seas, nat ure d elights to 
^display the peculiarities and characteristics „ of 
her manifold attributes to a superlative and un- 
exampled degree The most stupendous mountain 
ranges gird illimitable plains, a profuse abund- 
ance stalks hand in hand with penury and want, 
immense wealth rubs shoulders with the extremes 
of poverty and indigence The scourge of an 
Indian summer is only equalled in severity by 
the rigour of a Siberian winter , the awfrd aridity 
of Persia and Arabia by the luxuriant verdure 
of Indo- China, Burma, or Ceylon. The colossal 
highland plateau of Thibet, with an average 
altitude of 16,000 feet, presents a geographical 
freak entirely in keeping with the varied phe- 
nomena of Asia. The apotheosis of desolation 
itself, it pours forth a wealth of life -giving 
waters, which find an outlet in the ocean at 
points so far apart as the ice -fringed shores of 
the Yellow Sea and the torrid waters of the 
Indian Ocean Of the four great rivers which 
here find their source — the Salwjn, the Mekong, 
the\Hwang-ho, and the Tang-tsze — I have, in the 
course of a single journey, crossed the first three 
and travelled for 1500 miles on the bosom of 
the fourth, passing with characteristic suddenness 
from the broad uurufiled waters of the lower 
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renchoa to tho swirling races and majestic gorges 
of tho upper Yang tsre 

Contrast is nliko the kojnoto of her physical 
and her social phenomena. In .iVsia maj still bo 
scon m startling juxtaposition tho two extremes 
jnJho-scalo-oLsocial oiolution. Side by side 
with squalor and poverty, with plague, famine, 
and poslilenco, tho inovitablo progeny of the 
great teeming cities of India and Chinn, where 
are massed together in extravagant profusion tho 
multifanouB entities of a toiling and struggling 
humanity, still flounsh tho luxury and splendour, 
tho pomp and pageantry, tho unfettered and 
illimitable egoism of on irresponsible and un- 
challenged absolutism. Wo m Europe have had 
some examples of autocmtio nrroganca It was 
o European autocrat who boasted, " L dtat e’est 
moi I ” — and it was tlio Tsar Paul of Russia who 
pompously declared, "There is no man of con 
sequence m this Empire but ho with whom I am 
actually speaking, and so long only ns I am 
speaking to him is ho of any consequence.” 
But it was a Burmese potentate who out of sheer 
capneo butohorod eighty of tho royal pnnees 
on his accession to tho throne — n holocaust 
perpetrated, to moke uso of his own words, "in 
accordance with oustom.” It was a Siomeso mon 
nroh who, weaned by the importunity of certain 
worthy missionnnes, handed over 3000 slaves to 
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be taught religion, -with the gracious permission 
that “they might make Christians of these 
people ” ; and it is only in China that the 
occupant of the throne may write “ Tremble and 
Obey” at the foot of his merest written whim, 
with the knowledge that to 400,000,000 people 
the command is an inviolable law. 

I have attempted in the course of the observa- 
tions which I have ventured to address to you to 
indicate the causes — or some of the causes — which 
seem to me to he at the root of what is an acknow- 
ledged historic fact — i.e , the persistence with which 
the peoples of the West have turned their gaze 
during recent times to the lands of the East I 
would now ask, m conclusion, has not the “ Call 
of the East” some special significance for us as 
members of the British race^ I think it has 
Eor us, surely, there can be no more engross- 
mg chapter in history than that which unfolds be- 
fore the reader the dazzlmg panorama of events, 
by which the irresistible force of a stern and virile 
character mvoluntarily, but inevitably, raised up 
the magnificent fabric of Western sovereignty upon 
the dymg emhers of the gorgeous empires of the 
East “The Enghsh did not calculate the con- 
quest of the Indies,” writes Emerson ; “it fell to 
their character ” No desire for conquest governed 
the policy of Great Britain in her dealings with 
the Eastern world ; rather were her statesmen 
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actuated by an extreme distaste for acquiring 
further tomtonea mth their accompanying burden 
of fresh ties and now responsibilities. The interest 
I of England in India began in trade and ended, m 
spite of herself, in empire Never has so gorgeous 
1 a possession been forced upon so unwilling a recip- 
ient The vast ambitions and soanng schemes 
of other Powers crumbled to dust half realised 
before “the prolific energy and powers of a free 
and united people unscourged by invasion , made 
self reliant and resourceful because accustomed to 
thmk and to act for themselves. ’ * For n century 
Portugal held undisputed sway over the nch 
commerce of the East by right of might which 
her supremacy at sen had given her With the 
wane of Portuguese and Spanish povrer, arose m 
quick succession the twm stars of France and 
Holland, and for a brief and breathless moment 
the whole continent of India vibrated beneath 
the touch of the dramatic figure of Dupleix. But 
the sea power of each m turn was harried and 
broken by the hardy manners of England, while 
m India itself, the httle band of self rehant and 
determined traders held grimly and doggedly to 
their own, producing the men when the moment 
came — Chve, Hastings Napier, — who went them 
own way, and, under a storm of protest from the 
Government at home, laid firm the foundations 


^ Great Britain in India. 
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of future empire. Nothing could stay the exten- 
sion of the Company’s territories, and at last, when 
the whirlwind of the great mutiny had swept over 
India and spent itself, the magnificent conception 
of Indian Empme, with its immense responsibilities 
and its tremendous power for shaping the destinies 
of Asia, dawned famtly on the minds of England’s 
statesmen, and the possessions of the “ Honorable 
East India Company” became thenceforward the 
most splendid appanage of the Imperial Crown 
A new era had dawned, the spirit of empire in 
its purest and highest form lit the imagination 
and governed the actions of the long line of Indian 
Viceroys and officials, whose reward for years of 
devoted service and strenuous endeavour is to be 
found in the knowledge that there is graven m 
hving letters across the field of their labours this 
pregnant sentence of Carlyle “ A Pagan Empire 
/ of Force displaced by a nobler supremacy” — that 
of justice, order, and peace 

For the history of India tells how kmgdom 
warred ceaselessly with kmgdom, and how century 
after century left her an easy prey to invasion and 
conquest from without, because torn by dissension 
within , it tells, too, how the advent of a strong 
ruhng power from the West was alone able to give 
her the blessings of order and peace, by govermng 
with a firm hand and a detached impartiality 
the many races congregated upon her soil The 
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afcrong arm of Great Bntain picked up the scattered 
threads of the Indian fiibno, and if the fires of 
war licked fiercely from time to time along the 
TTild and passionate Indian border lands, peace 
WES mamtained within *‘For a longer period 
than was ever known m your land before,” runs 
a significant sentence m the famous Procloma 
tion of King Edward, of November 2, 1908, you 
have escaped the dire calamities of war within 
your borders. Internal peace has been unbroken.” 

8uoh has been the achievement of Great Bntam 
m her deolmgs with Indio. Ihe student of Indian 
afioiTB, however, will not have faQed to observe 
_that,hec«very success has resulted m bnnging to 
. .life n ew problems well calculated to tax to the 
^ujanoet dunng the commg years the resources of — 

. British statesmoMhip Great Britain has given to 

the peoples of India peace , peace has given leisure 
for thought — not always profitable thought more- 
over, heedless of consequences, she has set herself 
the task of endeavouring to clothe Eastern minds 
with Western ideas. Education, it was finally 
decided, was to be of an exclusively European 
type, the bterature of India was to give place to 
the English classics. The Indian student of to-day 
soaks a mmd ill adapted to such treatment with 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer and the ideals 
of John Stuart Mill Discontent with the existing 
order of thmgs has been the outstandmg result 
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Moreover, external influences have been at work 
which have added fuel to an already glowing fire 
The dawn of the twentieth century witnessed the 
rapid growth of new forces throughout the East — 
forces generated by the clash of the cold, logical, 
calculating brain of the West with the introspec- 
tive and contemplative mind of the East The xis- 
ing storm broke over the plains of Manchuria, and 
with the triumph of the Eastern Power the whole 
Continent of Asia writhed under the supremacy 
of Europe. It was not to be expected that India 
would_escape the quickening of, the pRls^„^ifk 
set in throughout the Contment; nor were ex- 
pectations disappointed. As is invariably the case 
under such circumstances, growing ambition and 
quickening aspiration bred violence The Indian 
National Congress became permeated with ex- 
tremists, while sedition was widely preached by 
the native press, and anarchy broke j:>ut like a 
poisonous fester m many parts of the country. 
We find ourselves, then, at the beginning of a 
new chapter in the history of Great Britain in 
India, and what the end of that chapter may be 
no man can foretell This only is certam, that 
the problem with which great Britam is now 
confronted — the problem, that is to say, of the 
future relations between the rulers and the ruled 
— IS one which must call for the exercise of all 
those attributes of British character which have 
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made our country great, and one, moreover, irhich, 
raiBmg os it does m its widest application the 
whole queshon of the fiitnre relations between 
East and West, must in its solution profoundly 
affect the course of history dnnng the century 
that hes before us. 
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CHAPTER II 

MODES OF ASIATIC TRAVEL 

]\Iany years ago, before the stage-coach had given 
place to the steam-engine, or the post-chaise to 
the motor-car, the adventurous spirits of Europe, 
who were enticed from their ease by alluring tales 
of the kingdoms and the marvels of the East, 
were struck by the contrast between the modes 
of travel which they found themselves obliged to 
adopt and those to which they were accustomed 
m their own country “ A man cannot travel 
in Asia as they do in Europe," wrote Tavernier, 
a notable traveller of the seventeenth century , 
“ nor at the same hours, nor with the same ease. 
The beat mns,” he went on to say, “are the 
tents which you carry along with you, and your 
hosts are your servants which get ready those 
victuals which you have bought m good towns " 

It is true that great changes have taken place 
since Tavernier gave to the world a record of 
his wandermgs. Asia, as well as Europe, has 
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benefited by the inventions of Stephenson and 
Watt. In many parts of Asia the railway is 
to-day ns familiar an object m the landscape as 
it IS in Europe India, thanks to the enter 
pnse of her Enghsh mlers, has over thirty 
thousand mQes of iron way Japan can boast 
of 0 total of more than five thousand milea, and 
Chma of two thousand miles — a fignre whioh is 
being rapidly mcroased, while fiom the eastern 
fiank of Europe two great iron arms have been 
thrust out mto the vast rolling expanses of 
Northern and Central Asia the one, the great 
Siberian Eadway, a long narrow ribbon of steel 
traihng across six thousand mdes of Asiatic soil 
the other the Trans Caspian hne, a rod of iron 
forging its way up to the very gates of Bokhara 
and Samarkand, to lose itself finally in the un 
measured wastes of Turkestan- 
Yet the chief charm of Eastern travel hee not 
m its immense radways, touched with romance 
though some of these may be, but in the very 
contrast which it still provides, for those who 
seek it, to the rigid uniformity and mechanical 
precision of Ido and locomotion at home. “A 
country that possesses no railway is," as Lord 
CuTEon has remarked, "tywo facto, the possessor 
of a great charm,” and there are in Ama immense 
traots whose pnstme qmetnde is BtiU unbroken 
by the raucous screech of the radway engme. 
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It is With these regions that I am now con- 
cerned — Mesopotamia and Chaldea, Persia and 
Baluchistan, the huge block of the Himalayas 
which hes between Chilas and Tibet, Turkestan 
and Southern Siberia, and the lovely highlands 
of South-west China — of all of which I can speak 
with that appreciation which personal experience 
alone can give. And it is as a traveller in the 
narrowest sense of the word, who is prepared 
to take as his text and to amplify the sage 
dictum of Tavernier, “A man cannot travel m 
Asia as they do in Europe,” that I now propose 
to write 

Among the peoples in whose philosophy the 
railway engineer is stiU a thing undreamed of, 
one’s mode of travel is mainly determmed by 
the physical character of the country. The vast 
level lands of Asia, which alternately awe and 
fascinate the traveller by reason of the very 
immensity of their space, lend themselves to a 
variety of transport The pack - pony, mule, 
donkey, and camel are all familiar figures in my 
memory of many months of daily marchmg, — the 
latter on the shimmering plains of Baluchistan 
and the sun-scorched plateau of Eastern Persia, 
the former m Mesopotamia, Western Persia, and 
many mountainous lands as well. In yet other 
lowlands the science of travel has reached a 
further stage of evolution — namely, the wheeled 
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stage, Wheeled transport is represented by the 
‘ araba ” of Turkey, tho " tarantasa " of Russia, 
the " tonga ” of Northern India, and tho cart 
and wheel barrow of China. 

In really mountainous regions, human transport 
IS tho almost universal agency of progress. Where 
ice and snow, or mountain peak and precipice, 
defy the lower animals man himself steps m 
In certain mountainous regions, it is true animals 
are met with which compete successfully with 
man, such as the domesticated yak of Tibet, 
which flounshes at giddy altitudes and travels 
safely over tho rugged and inhospitable highlands 
of that otrango and dreary country , and I hove 
occasionally come across a sturdy breed of sbeep 
employed by nomad folk to cany them bags of 
gram. These however, provide the exceptions 
to the rule, and in such regions human transport 
may be said to be the basis of man’s mobihty 
Tbere remains one other kind of country to be 
mentioned — namely, that which is freely and 
conveniently mtersected by lakes and nvers. 
Some parts of India come under this category, 
Bucb as Lower Bengal, where a well to-do man 
wiU often bo found keeping his boat os elsewhere 
be would keep his cart, but Chma is the land, 
par exctllenct, of water transport, its immense 
rivers providmg hve arteries of communication 
between its innermost provinces and the sea. 
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Let me deal with these manifold means of 
locomotion in turn, piefaciug my remarks with 
a necessary caution as to the meaning of the 
word loacl as used throughout this chapter 
Tlie reader must divest his mind of all jirecon- 
ceived ideas as to the meaning of the word. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to a geneial defini- 
tion of an Asiatic road will be found in a modi- 
fication of Euclid’s definition of a straight line — 
“ Tliat V. Inch lies loicvenl^* between its extreme 
points.” Foi want of any other icim one is un- 
f’oitunately compelled to apjily the vord to any 
line ofcountiy over vhich one travels in passing 
fi om one point to another. Undei these ciicum- 
fiances, tlu* load may or may not bo distinguish- 
aiile fiom tli<‘ suii minding countiy, and all that 
cm he poslulated for it nith any ceitainty is that 
I'v V ill not iiave a niacadami‘'<al sin face ^Vhon 
thv road is disline'uish.ihle fiom the sunoiindiiiLr 
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no particnlnr descnpbon. It provides a useful, 
if somewhat tedious, means of locomotion in Asia 
Minor The tonga, a lotv, spnnglcss, two-wheeled 
cart, of Indian design, has heon adapted to 
modern requiromenta in Northern India, It is 
m use on tho post-roads, and conio^s mails and 
passengers — to tale a single example of its 
usefulness — from India to Kashmir Belays of 
ponies are found at intervals of four or fi\o 
imlos, and so cfTectivoly docs this sj’stom work 
that one oxpenenccs no diCGculty in coloring as 
much as a hundred miles hotwoon dawn and 
dark. 

Tho vehicle, however, with which I personally 
am best acquainted is tho Bussian tarantass. It, 
too, IS without springs — that, indeed, appears 
to be an unfailing oharaotonstic of every form 
of Eastern camago — and it has tho additional 
peculiarity of having no scats. On one occasion 
I drove two thousand five hundred mdes m a 
tarantass across tho limitloas wastes of Central 
Siberia and Turkestan. Tho Eussian has hud 
himself out to absorb those countries, and has 
dotted hnes of solitary httlo post houses across 
them at mtorvnls of ton to twenty mdes, to mark 
the hnes of his advance. At each of these one 
pays tho post master for grease for tho axles 
of one’s wheels which otherwise catch fire, and 
one also pays him for a relay of pomes and a 
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driver to take one the next stage Often there 
are no ponies to be had, and then ensues a weary 
wait until transport can be obtained once more. 
So much time did I find wasted waiting at these 
dreary post - huts that I soon took to making 
my tarantass my home, driving day and night 
as long as horses were available ; but even so — 
driving day and night — it took me on one occasion 
a full thirteen days to cover a distance of little 
more than eight hundred miles The horses are 
harnessed three abreast in the fashion known 
as the “ troika,” and the charge varies from 
a halfpenny to a penny per horse per mile. 
The country traversed is for the most part flat 
and wholly unlovely, and is known as steppe, 
and the sole physical obstacle to monotonous 
and uninterrupted progress is to be found in 
the occasional presence of a river. These are 
crossed by means of ferries or bridges Being 
in Asia, both methods are apt to prove prolific 
of trouble and delay I was once kept for a 
whole day on the bank of a river because the 
ferry would not work, and on another occasion 
had to assist m rebuilding a bridge, which had 
been partiall}’- washed away, befoie it was possible 
to proceed My two tarantass had cost me ten 
pounds to purchase at the beginning of my 
jouincy, and I sold them for the price of a 
night’s lodging at a primitive hotel at the end, 
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a mutually satisfactory transaction by which I 
was relieved of an incubus and the innkeeper 
provided with a lavish supply of scrap iron and 
firewood- 

Two other forma of wheeled conveyance only 
shall receive mention — namely, the cart and 
wheel barrow of Chino. Each in its way is I 
unngme, the apotheosis of discomfort, though, as 
I have not mode personal trial of the latter, I can 
only predicate this of the former In shape the 
body of the Peking cart resembles o lady s travel 
ling trunk with one end knocked out of it This 
IS hung between two massive iron studded wheels 
of wood, which the traveller soon suspects would 
fad to satisfy Enchd’s definition of a cirola A 
mule IS harnessed between the shafts, and when 
one has crawled mto the box through the aperture, 
the driver places himself upon the only sitting 
room still available — namely, the near end of the 
shafts, thereby substituting his own broad hock 
for the missmg end of the trunk Hot orainped, 
and m senu^larkness the view blocked out by 
the faded blue of the cotton clad body of the 
driver, one is now in the most perfect surround 
mgs for appreciating the engmeermg skill which 
has been expended upon the average Chmese 
road. 

In those parts of Cbma to which the Peking 
cart has not yet penetrated, the wheel barrow 
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affords an agreeable substitute. In the province 
of Ssu-ch’uan, I perceived the leisured classes 
who do not aspire to the dignity of a chair (to 
be mentioned hereafter) being trundled along m 
these vehicles, the rate of hire being two cash 
per li, roughly two-thirds of a farthmg per mile. 
Even in the coast towns, where many forms of 
conveyance are available, the wheel-barrow finds 
favour among the lower classes ; and in Shanghai 
I found factory hands wheeled daily to the scene 
of their labours on barrows of exaggerated size, 
SIX men to a barrow, at a contract price of sixty 
cents (say Is 2^d.) per man per month This, 
however, is a form of transport to which the 
traveller from Europe will seldom, if ever, resort, 
and I must return to a consideration of the 
various forms of animal transport which he will 
ordinarily employ. 

The pack -pony or mule is undoubtedly the 
ammal most widely used by the traveller m 
Asia In Persia there is a system of post-riding 
in vogue, relays of ridmg horses being found at 
the post-houses in place of the harness horses of 
the post -roads of other lands. This system is 
known as “chapar,” and great distances can be 
covered by the hardy traveller, who may continue 
riding as long as he can induce his aching limbs 
to clmg to the saddle. A smgle horse is supplied 
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for hiB baggage, wbioh baa consequently to be out 
down to a mimmmrt, and in Persia, as m other 
countries, the traveller who has leisure wiU pro 
bably buy or hu^ his own string of pack ponies 
tind travel at caravan pace. 

It cannot be said that the lot of the average 
pack pony is a happy ona He is, as a rule, an 
overworked, nuder fed, long suffering beast, who 
looks out on the world with a stohd fatalism 
that IB chamotenstio of most thmgs Eastern 
The methods of loading him vary m accordance 
■with immemorial custom Here is an example, 
as I dafly 'witnessed the operation performed on 
the western confines of Mongolia. One man 
holds the pony's head, others place the baggage 
m position on either side, two others agam throw 
a rope all round the pony and baggage, place one 
foot each dehcatoly against the ponys flank, and 
then heave until they consider the baggage 
secure, or until the pony stnkea When thm 
happens, as it not infiequently does, yon look 
placidly on while your most precious belongings 
are scattered to the four -winds of heaven, and 
a perspiring crowd of men hurl themselves on 
to the unfortunate animal In addition to its 
load, the pony usually finds itself burdened dor 
mg some part at least of the day’s march with 
the person of its driver Pack pomes usually. 
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though not always, walk in single file, the 
leading animal, selected for its strength and 
sagacity, having frequently a bell hung round 
its neck 

Hivers have, of course, to be negotiated with 
pack -ponies just as they have with wheeled 
conveyances. On recognised caravan roads one 
may find a ferry or bridge, but where one is not 
travelling by any particular road, one does the 
best he can, which not infrequently means swim- 
mmg I remember crossing a river in Chinese 
Turkestan in company with some Kirgiz herds- 
men They were unfortunate enough to lose one 
of their ponies in the current, the animal being 
swept under and drowned The misfortune, it 
seemed, sat hghtly upon them The body was 
fished ashore, a fire was hghted, and withm a 
very short time they were making a hearty meal 
off the sodden carcase. The Kirgiz, it may be 
added, raise large herds of horses, regard horse- 
flesh as the most savoury of meats, and drmk 
largely of mare’s milk. 

After the pony the camel He exists in two 
varieties — the riding - camel and the baggage- 
camel Neither of them, so far as my own 
experience goes, is calculated to excite either 
one’s enthusiasm or one’s admiration The rid- 
mg - camel of Baluchistan is a delicate animal 
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reqninug careful treatment, and the baggage- 
camel IS possessed of a sort of BiupBrodious dignity 
which seems to declare that he is fully conscious 
of the honour he is doing you by carrying your 
goods along at the rate of a mile and a half an 
hour ‘ His intalligonco," ns a well knomi Indian 
writer has remarked, " is not of a Iiigh order, and 
if left to himself it is marvellous if he does not do 
the wrong thing ' 

I have travelled with camels the whole length 
of Baluchistan, -nhero the sun sinks dndy behind 
an expanse as flat and as featureless as that of 
the ocean, and have found them tolerably satis 
factory Not so when I have employed them 
m crossing the rugged ranges of mountains which 
run in great parallel ndges from east to west 
across Eastern Persia. Hero I found the camel 
chiefly a cause to blaspheme, and I have pon 
dered thoughtfully upon the world of wisdom 
contamed m a short account of him by Sir 
Francis Qalton in a little volume entitled 'The 
Art of Travel’ “Camels are only fit for a few 
countries and require practised attendants , thorns 
and rocks lame them, hills sadly impede them, 
and a wet slippery soil entirely stops them ” It 
was not until I had spent the beat part of a 
wmter m travelhng twelve hundred mfles m 
daily compamonship with camels that I learnt 
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to appraise at their true value certain lines of 
Rudyard Kipling — 

"What makes the soldiers ’eai t to pent, what makes ’im to perspire ? 
It isn’t standmg up to charge, nor lyin’ down to fire 
But it’s everlastin’ waitin’ on an everlastin’ road 
For the commissariat camel an’ ’is commissariat load 
The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s not a fool. 

The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery mule’s a mule. 

But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said an’ done, 

’E’s a devil an’ a ostridge an’ a orphan-child in one ” 

The Tibetan yak, of which I have spoken, is 
a shaggy animal known to zoologists under the 
title of Bos Grunmens, and vies with the camel 
in the leisurelmess of its movements. Its chief 
recommendation is to he found m the fact that 
it is quite at home at great altitudes, and travels 
safely over ground which would prove too diffi- 
cult for horses or mules I employed the yak 
at one time for a period of three months, during 
which I was never at a less altitude than twelve 
thousand feet, usually at a height exceeding four- 
teen thousand feet, and not mfi?equently at alti- 
tudes varying from sixteen thousand to nineteen 
thousand feet — some two thousand or three 
thousand feet, that is to say, above the summit 
of Mont Blanc 

The value of human transport varies m differ- 
ent countries In those parts of the Himalayas 
with which I am personally acquamted, the load 
carried averages fifty pounds, and the pay for 
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n march of from twelve to twenty miles is four 
pence. The men are necessarily splendid monn 
taineers, and look upon a bridge of a single strand 
of rope with rope hand mQs, which sways giddily 
high above a foaming torrent, and sags discon 
certingly ns one ndrancos along it, as the highest 
expression of the bndge builder’s art. But it 
13 in China that man ns a beast of burden is 
at his best Throughout the land, those who 
can afford it or vhose dignity demands it travel 
in sedan chairs earned bj two, three, or four 
bearers. A degree lower than the chair bearers 
are tbo ordinarj porters whose powers of en 
dnranco aro truly romarkablo. In Ssu.ch’unn, 
in 'Western China my own bearers earned loads 
of a hundred and thirty three pounds apiece, and 
marched from twenty to thirty miles a day at 
rates of pay approximating tonponce per man 
per day and instances hare been recorded by 
well known travellers of porters in this province 
carrying tbo almost inconceivable weight of four 
hundred pounds durmg daily marches of ten or 
twelve miles of mountain track. 

It now remains, before concluding, to say a 
word upon the possibibties of water transport 
I have pleasant recollections of seven days and 
seven nights spent upon one occasion m floatmg 
peacefully down the broad bosom of the Tigris 
River on a raft of skins and laths put together 
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at Mosul and taken to pieces again and sold 
retail in Baghdad. A less peaceful, though in- 
finitely more exciting time was that spent on 
one of the Himalayan rivers upon a flimsy con- 
struction known locally as a “ zuck” The ‘‘zuck” 
consisted of a number of goat-skins blown up by 
mouth and tied roughly together into an ex- 
ceedingly fragile whole by the unsophisticated 
natives of Baltistan , but I must leave the reader 
to picture for himself the pleasurable excitement 
of being propelled for thirty miles by the force 
of the current of a Himalayan river m flood on 
craft of this kind. 

In China the rivers provide a field for the 
activities of an immense boating population Ar- 
gosies of white-sailed junks ply to and fro upon 
the thousands of miles of her navigable water- 
ways For over a thousand miles the Yang-tsze 
is navigated by steamers of considerable size and 
speed, and beyond, where rapid and gorge render 
the river unsuitable to steamers, by native junks 
A journey over the four or five hundred miles 
between Ichang and Ch’ung-khng amid the magic 
scenery of the towering gorges, where each fresh 
turn in the river’s winding course opens up a new 
vista of natural splendour, is a thing not easily 
forgotten. And if at the end of it the voyager 
finds that, in common with every other phase of 
Eastern travel, it demands that he discount the 
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valao of timo, yot ho will be compolled to admit 
that in ono respect a joumoy bj Chmcso junk is 
uniqno, in that it alono of all tho manifold methods 
of Eastern travel calls for no oipendituro of tissue. 
For myself, I confess to denving a greater dogreo 
of satisfaction from tho contemplation of a daj’s 
march done and from that peculiar joy which is 
tho roward of those “who scorn delights and 
live lahonous days." 
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CHAPTER ni. 

A SIBERIAN MYSTERY. 

Before the eighteenth century was a decade old, 
Peter, surnamed the Great, had laid the founda- 
tion of one of the world’s great capitals — had 
“flung his city,” in the words of the historian, 
“like a forlorn hope” on the newly conquered 
shores of the Baltic. That was Peter’s way; 
whatsoever he did, he did it with all his might, 
working himself with his own strong hands and 
directmg in person with imperious energy the 
carrying out of his own ideas. “Following the 
advice God gave to Adam,” he wrote in 1696, “ I 
earn my bread by the sweat of my brow,” and the 
early years of the eighteenth century saw him 
waging desperate warfare with the swamps and 
marshes of the Neva, and raising literally by 
force the city that was to become St Petersburg 
Any one who visits the Russian capital to-day 
can examine for himself, among other things, the 
church that Peter built It does not compare 
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perhaps m wealth and matonal adornment with 
the bloao of magniBcenco presented by tho moro 
modem churches of tho city — tho cathedrals of 
St Isaacs, of Our Lady of Kazan, and many 
more but it stands, nevertheless, a strihinp 
monument to Peters will Moscow tho Holj, 
the home of tho traditions and rocolleotions of 
tho past, must bow her head before tho mlant 
capital and appointed centre of Russian regonora 
tion, and so tho Tsars of Holy Russia, who for 
upwards of throe contunes had been laid to rest 
in the cathedral of St Michael in tho ancient 
capital, wore honcoforth to find them last rcstmg 
place in Fetors city in tho silent vault beneath 
tho cathedral of St Potor and St Paul There 
may bo seen at the present day the tombs of 
all the Tsara save one (Peter IL, who died of 
smallpox nt the ago of sovonteon, was buned 
at Moscow) who have lived and reigned in 
St Petersburg 

There is perhaps nothing suggestive of mystery 
m tho long rows of square marble tombs, each 
one ropresentmg a separate Imk m two centuries 
of Russian autocracy, that conlVont the stranger 
who IS ounous enough to visit them. Neverthe- 
less over one at least of them hangs a deep 
shadow of uncertainty In November 1825 died 
Alexander L, Tsar of Russia, at tho town of 
Taganrog, whence his body was transferred m 
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accordance with custom to St Petersburg for 
burial. So at least it was recorded for the 
benefit of posterity. But it has also been 
recorded, though not officially, that, contrary 
to custom, people were not allowed to pass by 
and look upon the face of their late Emperor 
as be lay in state, and that it was openly 
declared at the time that, whatever official- 
dom might say, the body was not that of 
Alexander. Here are the makings of a pretty 
mystery. 

It is a far cry even in these days of railways 
from St Petersburg to Tomsk in the heart of 
Siberia; it was infinitely further before Russia 
had thrust her ribbon of steel from one end of 
Asia to the other , yet it is in Tomsk that the 
key to the mystery is to he found Any one 
whose business or pleasure may chance to carry 
him to this remote centre of Russian rule may 
study a chapter of Russian history which 
finds no place in the chronicles of recognised 
historians 

Tomsk, as all the world knows, is the university 
town and capital of all Siberia, the chief city, that 
is to say, of a territory approaching five million 
square miles m area ; yet the convenience of those 
who would journey there has not even lemotely 
been consulted The main line has passed it by, 
and only as an afterthought, seemingly, has a 
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branch lino been constructed to con\oj ono over 
tho sixty miles of smunp and forest that lie 
between tho mam lino and tho capital So it 
camo about that at an unconscionably earl} hour 
one autumn morning I was roused from m} broken 
slumbers and ejected from tho compamtivo comfort 
of m} berth in tho Siberian express to bo do 
posited bag and baggago upon tho cheerless plat- 
form of tho iraj-Bido station of Taiga. Four hours 
later I found mj-solf at mj destination 

Tho visitor to Tomsk is likel} to bo assailed by 
a vanot} of sensations satisfaction at finding that 
thcro aro hotels for him to live m and restaurants 
where docent meals aro to bo had — a satisfaction 
which will be all tho more keonlj felt if bo has 
had tho misfortune to oipononce the discomfort 
of tho numera, too often tho only form of hostelry 
m RuEso-Asiatio towns , disgust at tho viUamous 
ways that pass for streets, nstonisbmont at tho 
Blxo and magnificonco of many of its buildings, 
at its air of twentieth century progress and 
modernity, at its university and museums, its 
eleotnc light and telephones its theatres and its 
shops, and above all, at tho sixo and complete 
ness of its splendid technological institute and, 
last but not least, absorbing interest at the chapter 
of secret history which it guards. It is with this 
latter subject that I am now concerned. 

On November 19 (December 1) 1826, Alex 
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ander I., Tsar of Russia, expired in the arms of 
the Empress Elizabeth So say the historians ; 
not so the men of Tomsk. There you will learn 
that what the historians describe as “ the prema- 
ture and mysterious death of Alexander” was 
nothing more than that monarch’s abdication — that 
for many years, under the disguise of a pious ascetic, 
he hved a life of prayer and self-abnegation among 
his subjects in far Siberia, and finally died an old 
man in 1864 at the house of the merchant Khromoff, 
and was buried by the monks of Tomsk m the 
grounds of the AJexis monastery. In proof of 
which I was taken to the sacred tomb over which 
a chapel was m process of erection. Of greater 
interest even than the tomb is the little house — 
known to this day as “AJexander’s house” — m 
the vicmity of the residence of the deceased 
merchant Khromoff, where the ascetic spent the 
greater part of his later years It is difficult to 
avoid being seized with somethmg of the enthusi- 
asm of the people as one stands m the small wooden 
room, scarce 20 feet in length by 18 feet in breadth, 
furnished only, in the lifetime of its occupant, with 
the brick stove common to the Siberian settler’s 
home, wooden chair and pallet, and the simple 
household utensils necessary for everyday exist- 
ence, but ablaze to-day with golden ikons — ex- 
pressions of the people’s worship and respect. 
Portraits of monarch and monk adorn the 
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walls, placed side by side to show the strong 
resemblance — incontestiblo proof, you will bo told, 
of their identity 

Hero, in brief, is the mystenous chapter of 
Aloiandcr's life os told by the men of Tomsk 
The Tsar, they point out, while yet in the 
prune of life, was on embittered and a dis 
appointed man His every action towards the 
close of hiB reign vos auggcstivo of a morbid 
distaste for the position he occupied. And hero 
they can appeal, with no little olTect, to the 
pages of recorded historj Dosonbmg his de- 
parture for Taganrog the histonan Eamband 
writes ns follows ‘At the moment of his de 
parture ho appears to have been shaken hy 
gloomy presentiments, and insisted on a retjmem 
mass bemg said at the monastery of St Alex- 
ander Nevski In hroad daylight lighted tapers 
were left in his room. At Taganrog Alexander 
received cueumstantml accounts as to the con 
spiracy of the Society of the South and its 
schemes of regicide. Cruel recollections of 1801 
may have mingled with his melanoholy He 
thought sadly of the temble embarrassments 
which he would bequeath to his successor of 
hiB lost Illusions of his hberal sympathies of 
former days which, m Poland, as m Bussia, 
had ended m a reaction of his broken purposes 
and changed life. In the Crimea he was heard 
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to repeat, ‘ They may say what they like of me, 
hut I have lived and will die repubhcan.’” 

Such were the circumstances surrounding the 
disappearance of Tsar Alexander I. from the 
throne of Russia, — a fitting prelude, surely, to 
a highly dramatic sequel > The crown and the 
sceptre were laid aside, the coarse garb and the 
staff of the mendicant were henceforth to take 
their place ; the privileges and pleasures, the 
pomp and circumstance attachmg to the autocrat 
of all the Russias, had proved but vanity , the 
yearning spirit would henceforth seek peace and 
consolation in a humbler walk in life. 

The people of Tomsk, it must be admitted, 
confess to complete ignorance, at the time, of 
the exalted rank of the stranger who had 
mysteriously appeared among them Fancy and 
conjecture at all times played briskly round his 
name, but it was not until after his death .that 
such conjecture assumed the shape which it 
wears to-day, or developed into definite behef 
Feodor Kuzmitch — such was the stranger’s name 
— drifted mto Siberia in company with a band 
of prisoners, having been “ moved on ” to the 
land of exile by the frontier pohce on a charge 
of vagrancy. For long he lived a s^quiet and 
retired life in a village some distance' from the 
capital, and eventually, at the invitation of the 
merchant Khromoff, whose acquaintance he had 



mode took ap his abode in tho little shelter 
at Tomsk, known nt tho present day as "Alex 
ander’s House.” Hero beneath one of tho portraits 
already spoken of yon may read his epitaph — 
“Tho bondservant of God, tho old man Feodor 
Kurmitch, who passed a hermit life in Tomsk, 
and died in 18G4 in tho coll of Khromoff" 

On what rests his claim to identity with the 
abdicated monarch ? Tho people of Tomsk will 
adduce evidence which, to them at least, admits 
of no dispute He was a man of kmgly bearing, 
with a manner that from the first commanded 
homage from the simple peasant folk. His hko- 
ness to the monarch is there for all to see, — hero 
your attention is drawn once more to the piotnres 
which adorn the hut. Ho hunself hid his ongm 
and former hfe beneath an impenetrable curtain 
of mystery, and to tho frequent questions of his , 
patron Khromoff upon the subject bis answer 
was always, “ No, that cannot be revealed — 
never” But beyond all this it is asserted that 
immediately pnor to his death he handed over 
to his host papers proving to him beyond all 
doubt that m the humble anchonte he had been 
eutertammg unawares no less a person than his 
abdicated emperor These papers were carefully 
preserved, and after his death were transferred at 
his own request to tho archives at St Petersburg 
And if further circumstantial evidence be de- 
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manded, you may learn, as I did, how Alexander 
II., when heir to the throne, visited the lonely 
stranger while making a tour of inspection of 
his Siberian dominions , how for long he remained 
closeted with him in the house of the priest of 
a small village near Krasnoyarsk ; how the priest, 
unable longer to restram his curiosity, screwed 
up his courage and peeped through the keyhole ; 
and how he was struck dumb with astonishment 
at there beholding the heir to the throne of aU 
the Bussias humbly kneeling before the mysteri- 
ous monk 1 

Such is the story of Alexander I as treasured 
by the folk of far Siberia. I have given it for 
what it is worth. You may smile indulgently as 
you read the tale ; but if ever you chance your- 
self to visit Tomsk and to stand in “ Alexander’s 
house” or visit the lonely hermit’s grave, you 
will not fail to be touched by the spell which the 
belief of a devoted people has woven round the 
spot. My sojourn in Tomsk has left me many 
vivid memories, none more vivid or more lasting 
perhaps than that of a simple peasant devoutly 
crossing himself as he knelt in earnest prayer 
on the brink of a lonely grave. 



CHAPTER n’ 


ACH0S3 rnr iiimaiji.\ab rs mid ursTEii, 

Evrji\ 0110 linn Ins own idcns nfl to tlio rclntivo 
mcnt/i of dilTtrcnt formn of sport and I Iiaio 
heard the partisans of fox hunting and pig 
sticking, big game shooting and fisliing, holding 
heated arguments, cacli engaged in tlio obviously 
hopeless task of trying to convince the other of 
the supenonty of his own particular and favour 
ito sport As far ns mj own expenonco goes, 
I have never come across any form of sjiort that 
has quite tho same fascination ns the pursuit of 
mountain big game, and it was duo to iny fond 
ness for sport of tins particular kind in conjunc 
tion with certain private reasons which rendered 
it expedient that I should retunj to civilisation 
at an early date, that I found myself embarked 
on a journey whicli I would not willingly under- 
go a second time, however strong might bo tho 
inducement 

I had for some time been wandonng among 
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the peaks and precipices of the great lonely 
mountains, in various parts of the Himalayas, 
and had at length reached a far-off corner of 
the empire, where the earth lifts up her hoary 
head, as it were, to the very heavens, and where, 
amid scenery of the wddest desolation, stand 
soUie of the loftiest mountain-peaks in the world 
Here, amid crags and precipices of the most ap- 
palling description, hves and dies the majestic 
spiral-horned marldior {Ca/pra Falconen), in the 
pursuit of which animal I experienced some of 
the most exciting and arduous stalking it has 
ever been my lot to enjoy. Thus it came about 
that after some weeks’ most successful hunting, 
durmg which I had secured half-a-dozen fine pairs 
of the much-coveted horns, I found myself cut 
off from the outer world by huge barriers of 
mountams, whose snow-bound passes loomed in 
grim defiance between me and civilisation, makmg 
my journey the anxious and dangerous one it was 
There was a good deal to occupy my attention 
before starting, "'which caused me to decide to 
halt at the village of Boonji, on the Indus, for a 
couple of days, where I might make all the 
arrangements possible for the journey There 
were, in addition to a bungalow occupied by two 
officers attached to the Gilgit agency, by whom 
I was most hospitably entertained, a post and 
telegraph office, and a tesildah or native official. 
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who I knew would be most 1156^11 m assiBtmg 
me to collect coolies for transport. The whole 
of one morning was devoted to overhaulrhg the 
baggage and dispensing with as much of it as 
was possible, for I foresaw that one of my chief 
difficulties would be likely to arise m connection 
with transport arrangements. Winter had set 
m in earnest, with its usual complement of 
dnving snowstorms, biting frosts and crushmg 
avalanches, and vague rumours of the hardships 
suffered by those who ventured across the lonely 
passes of the mountains, of frost bite, and even 
of the death from exhaustion and exposure of 
certain natives who had recently essayed a 
journey across the mountains, were afloat and 
obtrusively promment whenever I broached the 
subject of transport among the nativee. Such 
rumours were doubtless exaggerated with a view 
to increasing the rate of hire but that they 
ware to a certam extent well grounded was ob- 
vious when a sorry looking individual approached 
me to beg for alms and showed'^me in the place 
of hands a wretched withered stump the result, 
he assured me, of frost-bite. 

Luokfly there was no necessity to take tents, 
there being huts at intervals the whole way 
and having discarded all impedimenta of the 
kind that I bad with me m addition to all 
superfluous ammunition and stores, I collected 
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what remained and arranged it into very light 
loads, to find that I should require at the least 
eighteen coohes This may seem a large number 
to take all that one requires when travelling 
light; but it must be remembered that though 
fifty or sixty pounds is an average load for a 
coohe under ordinary conditions, he can hardly 
be expected to carry more than thirty or forty 
when wading through deep dry snow, if you 
hope to see him at the end of the day’s march . 
and besides food for the whole party, the horns 
required three men, the rifles and guns two more, 
leavmg only thirteen for everythmg else, includ- 
ing stores, bedding, and the small amount of 
camp furniture I allowed myself. 

When everything was ready, plenty of coohes 
were found willmg to go from Boonji, especially 
when they reahsed that they were only expected 
to accompany me as far as Astor, a village a 
few marches distant, where I was to obtain fresh 
transport Among them were three Kashmiris, 
who had brought grass rope for makmg the 
sandal usually worn by the sportsman m the 
Himalayas, from the fertile valley of Kashmir, 
earher in the season, and were only too glad of 
the opportunity thus afforded of returnmg to 
then homes, by volunteering to accompany me 
and carry loads the whole way. This was satis- 
factory, and on the 12th of January 1900 I 
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Btnrtod them ofT in charge of head scrvnnt, 
Itnm Pcrshnd, — a strong, thick ret, Ixm Icggwl 
Hindu from Meerut, who had been vitli ino 
throughout mj wnndinnga, nnd of whoso ox 
ctllenco ns n camp cennnt I cannot spenk too 
higlilj, — while I remained to spend n Inst oven 
ing with mj fnonds of the Boonji hungnlow nnd 
to enjo\ onco more before leaving them heliind, 
the nmn^ little tnfles which go to mnko life 
comfortnhlc — woll,cookc<l food, pleasant compnnj 
nn ens} chair, dry clothes, a warm room nnd 
n scorn of others, insignificnnt in thcmBolves 
perhaps nnd accepted na a matter of course in 
tho ordinarj routine of every dny life but of 
BufSeicnt importnneo to make their absence felt 
nnd their presence npprccmtwl by nny one who 
may chanco to have boon in the often unpleasant 
position of having to do without them It was 
consequently, tho 13th of January 1900 when 
I left tho barren sandy valley of tho Indus nnd 
Iwgnn tho ascent of tho mountain chain before 
me. In front Nnnga Parbat (£0 020 feet) frowned 
down like a giant sentinel on tho surrounding 
country behind, ns far ns tho oyo could soo, rose 
tier upon tier of stupendous mountain peaks, 
standing out on tho caves of tho “roof of tho 
world," great Hammosh (24,270 feot), Deobunni 
(20,154 foot), nnd Itnknpushi (25,550 foot) 

My way lay up tho valley of tho Astor 
D 
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river; but for several miles after leaving the 
junction of the Astor and the Indus the wind- 
ing mountain-path zigzagged backwards and for- 
wards up the precipitous sides of the Hattoo 
Pir, till the river appeared but a tmy thread of 
silver below me. 

I was able to ride this first day’s journey, 
along the narrow mountain -path overhanging 
sheer precipices of many hundred feet, and by 
evening reached the small village of Dashkin, a 
distance of about thirty miles, and caught up 
the coolies with my baggage, whom I had started 
off the day before Henceforth it would be a 
case of walking, or rather of wading, through 
interminable stretches of deep powdery snow, in 
which no sign of road or pathway would be 
visible beyond the tracks of the hardy post- 
runners, who for pohtical reasons are employed 
m keepmg up commumcation as regularly as 
possible with our distant frontier outposts 

The morning of the 14th broke cold and 
stormy, and I had not gone far before it came 
on to snow, great masses of cloud roUmg down 
the mountains and obscuring everjrfching from 
view with a grey pall of damp chilling fog 
The village of Astor — the largest village in 
these parts — was only fourteen miles distant, 
and I had no difficulty in reaching it soon after 
midday, the coohes turnmg up by evening. All 
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that night and most of the next day snow fell 
with persistent monotony, and I was obliged to 
remain where I was, with no bettor occupation 
to distract my thoughts from pondermg on the 
probable state of the passes ahead than watch 
mg the great fleecy snowflakes fall softly but 
with steady persistence to earth 

Stni I was better olf than I might have been 
for the hut here had been for some tune in oo 
cupation by the European engineer m chaige of 
the road to Gilgit, whose duties necessitated his 
livmg m the district, and though he himself 
was away at the time, I found the pleasmg 
difference that exists between a furnished abode 
that has recently been lived in and an nn 
furnished one that has not, and made the most 
of such comfort os was to be derived from my 
surroundinga 

I had made myself quite at home, and was 
sitting comfortably m a capacious arm-chair in 
front of a cheerful blase, when I was startled 
out of a revene by a fearful bang at the door, 
which promptly opened mwnrds to admit a most 
unlooked for form of disturbance m the shape of 
two wild looking wolves, who tore round the 
room, much to my perturbation, m nn apparent 
state of frenzy, leaping on to the bed and knook 
mg over the furniture, till reduced to a more 
tranquil state by the appearance m the doorway 
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of an individual who performed the offices of cook, 
and was left in charge when his master was 
away He apologised for having neglected to 
tie up his charges, and expressed a hope that I 
had been in no way mconvenienced by their 
somewhat unceremonious entry, assuring me at 
the same time that they were perfectly quiet 
and gentlemanly behaved creatures The descrip- 
tion struck me as being just a little tame, 
especially when a short time afterwards I ob- 
served the rabid and unfeehug way in which 
they tore up and devoured certam portions of 
raw meat which constituted their daily feed, and 
wondered if the day might not chance to come 
when they might so far forget themselves as to 
tear up in like manner things other than they 
were meant to. Truly solitude induces one to 
make strange companions, but I felt that I would ' 
put up with a long spell of solitude before I 
took to wolves as household pets Dogs are ex- 
cellent company ; cats, and even bears, one might 
become much attached to, but wolves I Well, 
there is no accounting for tastes 

The 16 th showed an improvement, and in the 
mormng the headman of the district, who had 
been warned of my probable arrival from Boonji, 
came round and informed me that he had collected 
coohes who would accompany me as far as Goorais, 
the next village of any appreciable size, and as- 
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surcd mo thnt ho Imtl pickcil Ins men nud clioscn 
lU) Stroup nnd hnrd} n lot ns wns n\ntlnhle This 
1 Iind mrulo n pronl point of ns cnirjing londs 
OM.r snon, C(ipi"CmlIj nt grenl nltitudcs, is verj 
far from child s pin) , nnd though lifu in this 
pnrt of tilt ivorld mnj bo chi np (ns one might 
bo led to im]ipiy;Q from the tnlo of the old 
xvomnn’n fond rolntions, «ho nflcr duo delibcm 
tion npiiroachod tho unfortunnto sportsman who 
hnd killed her nnd gmtcl) informed him thnt 
they were decided thnt bir toluo wns four nnnnni 
— BO nt Iiaisl runs tho story) ytt I had no wish 
to hn\o an) ones denth on m) hands if b) an) 
reasonable precaution I could possibl) avoid it. 

When I hnd soon the men nnd started them 
loading up, I dismissed the coolies from Boonji 
— Bnltis for tho most part from tho borders of 
Baltislnn — nnd prepared to start on tho next 
mnrclL I left tho matter of pay to bo decided 
b) tho tetildah of Astor, who proposed to tho 
men before the) started thnt the) should rccoivo 
BIX annas — erjuirailcnt to sixpence — per man for 
tho first march, whicli wns by way of being an 
ens) one, nnd double thnt sum for the succeeding 
marches, an arrangement which they wdlmgly 
agreed to. Tho ordinary pay for an nvorago day s 
march in most parts of the Himnln)a8 is four 
annas (fourponco) per coolie, but in tho Gilgit 
ngonc), which is barren and destitute to n degree. 
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food IS a serious consideration, and six annas 
a- day is the recognised tariff, two annas of which 
is deducted if the hirer supplies his men with 
food This he is practically bound to do, as when 
away from his home in these barren districts there 
is no place where the native can obtain it for 
himself, and an order has to be procured from 
the political agent at Gilgit for permission to 
buy flour from the various Government store- 
houses which are kept at intervals along the 
road through the agency, and which are supplied 
by a continual transport service through the short 
summer when the passes are open, from the 
abundant crops of the Kashmir valley. The 
necessity of preventing the stores from being 
depleted is obvious, and is one of the chief 
reasons why the country is closed to travellers 
and sportsmen, who are bound to have with 
them a considerable following of servants and 
coohes, all of whom require to be fed. 

At the end of the day’s maich we halted at 
a hut known as Godhai, about sixteen miles 
distant, and here spent the night The height 
of Astor, which I had left in the morning, is 
about 7800 feet, or a nse of, roughly speakmg, 
4000 feet from the Indus, where I had left it, 
and in front loomed the dreaded Burzil Pass, 
with an ascent of close on another 6000 feet 
Prom autumn well on into June this pass is 
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closed by snow, and the atorma that sweep down 
on it during the winter carry all before them 
with an overwhelming liiry 

The next mommg, as no snow was actually 
faUmg, we contmnod onr march , bnt the moun 
tains aU round were lost m mist, and the ap- 
pearance of the sky was far fiom promismg As 
we went on along a gradual ascent the snow 
underfoot became deeper, till by the tune we 
reached OhiUum Chanki, a hot near the foot of 
the Burzil Pass, and our shelter for the night, 
it lay with an average depth of several feet. 
The distance of the march was supposed to be 
about sixteen miles, and I reached the hut at 
three o clock but hour after hour went by with 
no sign of any ooohes with the baggage. At 
^ 80 Bam Pershad turned up, saying that the 
coohes made very slow progress through the snow, 
and were still a long way off, which was any 
thing but comforting as it was mtensely cold 
and wo had no food. About 10 30 a coohe, who 
had come on ahead of the rest, arrived with a 
portion of a sheep and some eggs, and Bam Per 
shad havmg managed, as only a ohdd of the 
desert knows how, to cook them without ap- 
paratus of any kmd, I dmed 1 Soon after one 
or two more ooohes struggled m, and at 11 16 
a man with my bedding I was not very long 
m gettmg mto it, and immediately fell asleep 
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The rest of the coolies arrived about midnight. 
The cold during the night was severe, and all 
the more felt owing to its being very damp and 
raw, the thermometer registering 26° of frost in 
an atmosphere that was heavy with cloud and fog 
At seven o'clock on the morning of the 18th 
I saw lU}^ coolies off, after dividing up the 
baggage so as to give every man a very 
light load, and then set ofiP myself. As the sun 
rose in the heavens the clouds and fog dispersed, 
and before long we found ourselves tramping 
along over a huge stretch of dazzling whiteness, 
with lofty snow-bound peaks on either side of 
us, under an absolutely cloudless sky. By ten 
o’clock we reached the post-runner’s hut of Sirdar 
Khoti, at the foot of the pass, and rested a few 
minutes before starting on the final ascent As 
we left this small sign of human habitation 
behind us, and became lost m the vast wastes 
of the wildest desolation, the dead silence, broken 
only by the laboured breathing of myself and 
my followers as we slowly forced our way through 
the deep dry snow, combined with the utter 
absence of life, filled one with a feelmg akm to 
awe, and forced upon one the smallness and 
impotence of man amid the stupendous monu- 
ments of nature. 

In spite of the sun the cold was intense, and 
every short halt proved how necessary were all 
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the precautions we had taken against frost-bite 
Between one and two o'clock we reached the 
summit of the pass, and were all glad enough 
for a short rest in the uninhabited hut which 
stands upon the top We could not afford to 
waste much time, however, for five miles still 
lay between us and the nearest post-runner s hut, 
and after a short breathing space we began the 
descent, another two and n half hours scramb- 
Lng, falling and shding bnngmg us to the post- 
runner’s hut, Banal Chauki. 

The relief on gettmg mto the shade of a room 
alter the fierce glare of the sun on the snow all 
day was immense , but the cold was very trying, 
and m spite of a huge wood fire my thermometer 
rapidly sank to 8 Fohr on the window sill, the 
temperature m the room itself being only a few 
d^rees higher As the sun sank behmd the 
mountains, and the stars began to twinkle and 
shme with extraordinary brilliance the scene was 
one which could not foil to impress the most 
prosaic of mortals. In the dry rarefied air every 
thmg stood out with wonderful sharpness of ont- 
Ime, and as the great orb of the full moon rose 
clear and chill lookmg, she seemed to look down 
m approval upon the cold fix«t-bonnd earth be- 
neath her The thermometer dropped rapidly 
to zero, but never registered more than 82 
during the mght, though the cold was probably 
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much greater beyond the radius of the huge 
fire which I kept up, and in the morning, when 
I started again at nine o’clock, it was still 
fireezing 28 ° I experienced many trivial annoy- 
ances, both on this and other occasions durmg 
the march, owing to the low temperature in the 
interior of the huts ; for everything capable of 
freezing did so, and obstinately refused to be 
thawed. For several days I was unable to write 
m anything but pencil, for my ink, though the 
bottle was quite full, was reduced to a state 
of solidity, in which state it remamed tiU I 
reached a warmer chme It was also annoymg 
to find, on takmg up the milk-jug at breakfast, 
that it was covered with ice, which had to he 
melted whenever one wished to pour out some milk, 
for it had only to stand on the table for a few 
seconds to he reduced to the state of a sohd again. 

We were blessed with another fine day, and the 
march of fourteen miles to the next hut passed off 
uneventfully except for a fright we got shortly be- 
fore the end of the day’s march. We were walk- 
mg across a steep snow-slide, cutting steps as we 
went, when there was a sudden sharp sound, re- 
semhlmg the noise made by ice cracking, only 
very much louder, and my Kashmiris with one 
accord took to their legs and fled. It was 
nothing much after all, but served to show how 
easily an avalanche may be started. For some 
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reoflon or other the top layer of snow on the 
Bteop BnoTv shde m front pf us had given way, 
and n few cartloads had crashed down, leaving 
a ploughed up patch in the otherwise unbroken 
surface. All the coohes got in in good tune, 
and I began to congratulate myself on the snc 
cessful way m which I was getting over my 
arduous journey , but the smooth conrso of 
events was destmed to come to an abrupt ter- 
mmation, and before many hours were over the 
difBculbea and hardships of the undertaking were 
brought home to me in a very reahstio manner 
With a suddenness charaotenstic of the ele- 
ments in these parts, the whole aspect of the 
heavens changed m an inoredihly short tune 
and during the night the wind, which for the 
last two days had been conspicuous by its 
absence, blew a perfect hurricane. With the 
advent of dawn it died away, but had done its 
work, for, m place of the clear blue sky, dense 
masses of ugly dond rolled ommonsly over all 
the surrounding scene, and by the tune we 
started at 9 A.it. snow was falling steadily, and 
so thickly that it was impossible to see more 
them a few yemds in emy direction. Under the 
cueumstancas, I strongly urged the advisabihty 
of staying where wo were, but my guide rnum 
tamed that we could reach the next hut, a 
distance of twelve miles, and conclndmg that he 
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must know best, I gave way. Accompanied by 
bim and another Kashmiri, I led the way, fol- 
lowed by the coolies with the baggage The 
snow, which was every minute becoming deeper, 
w’^as dry and powdery, and the going consequently 
most arduous It is no doubt a very sound 
rule never to part from one’s baggage, and before 
very long I had reason and leisure to ponder on 
the excellence of such a practice , but the coohes 
made wretchedly slow progress, and in a rash 
moment, and under pressure of the strong temp- 
tation to reach shelter and get out of the swirl- 
ing, blinding snow as soon as possible, I left 
them with an escort of a couple of local men to 
bring them along, and pressed on with the two 
Kashmiris 

On we went, silent and labouring, all our 
energy concentrated in getting one foot m front 
of the other, while the snow fell softly and 
caressmgly to earth, shroudmg everything in a 
thick white pall, till, for all I knew, we might have 
been going forwards, or backwards, or even round 
m a circle For four long hours we forced our 
way onward without a halt, except for an occa- 
sional stop to get our breath, till at last I 
insisted on a short rest to refresh ourselves with 
the cold food we had with us Half an hour 
I allowed for this, and then on again Slowly 
we forced our way through the deep treacherous 
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sno^\, coming ovcrj non nnd then ncrosi n\nl 
anchcs nmvly fallen, which caufiod UH to rcdouhlo 
onr Mgilanco on dangcrona places 

At last, just ns dark wns falling, wo stnggered 
into tho bare hnt that wns to nlTord us shclUr 
for tho night Luckilj wu found o BUpplj of 
fitnwood, and after some tronhlo, owing to tho 
dampness of tho wood nnd tho want of dmuglit 
up tho chimney, I induced n firo to hum Tins, 
however, proved to bo n now souroo of discomfort, 
as tho chimney absolutely rofnsed to admit of 
any smoko going up it, nnd m n verj short timo 
the room was filled with tho choking pungent 
smoko peculiar to damp wood fires. After this 
tho only conditions on which I ivns able to Imre 
n firo wore tho window nnd door wide open, 
and even then it was hardly benmblo Outside 
a gale had sprung up, nnd mth tho snow, which 
never ceased failing, created a ventnblo blinard 
About two foot of fresh snow bad fallen smeo 
tho morning, and tho night promised to douhlo it 
Having ransacked tho hut, I found tho fumituro 
to consist of a couplo of wooden clinirs, a wooden 
table, and an old kerosene oil tin 1 luckily 
had some tea in my pocket, which I speedily 
turned to account hy boding it in tho oil tin (1), 
after havmg first reduced some enow to water, 
nnd, in spite of tho flavour of smoko nnd oil, 
found it most comforting 
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Night settled down with a darkness that could 
almost be felt, and as the hours passed by, and 
^none of the coolies or servants turned up, a 
terrible and sickening fear laid hold of me and 
refused to be shaken off; for well I knew the 
danger of the silent merciless avalanche. Only 
a few days before a European telegraph-signaller, 
accompanied by a party of seven or eight natives, 
who had been up to repair the telegraph Ime, 
which was suffering from one of the chrome 
wmter interruptions to which it is liable, had 
been swept away without a warning, on a portion 
of the very ground which I had so lately tra- 
versed An exclamation, a sudden cry, a blind- 
ing flash of dazzling whiteness, as the mountam- 
side gave way, sweepmg down upon its victims, 
swift, silent, inexorable, and all was over A 
smgle individual a httle apart from the rest, after 
being buried to the head on the extreme edge 
of the avalanche, was spared to tell the harrow- 
ing tale The fear of death is born in us, and 
he who can honestly say that he fears not death 
is more than human; yet to look death m the 
face, when circumstances force it before our 
vision, IS to be moved by somethmg besides our 
natural feelings of terror In the realisation of 
the nearness of the angel of death, the distorted 
picture of life we are so accustomed to see by 
the hght of our daily lives is suddenly straight- 
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ened, the greater issues at stake assume their 
true proportion, and the tnviahties to whiob we 
are wont to attach so much importance as too 
often to fill up the whole of the picture, for 
once tall back into proper focus, and we see 
things as they are. I well remember, and hope 
I aball never forget, the feelings with which I 
was filled as I stood on the ploughed up mass 
of snow ftom which had but lately been dug the 
hodiea of the viotuna of the avalanche, and m 
that moment knew that it was in greater hands 
than man’s that the threads of our lives were 
held, and that, were our fate to he the same 
which had so lately overtaken others on this 
very spot, or were we to he guided safely to 
the end of our journey an omniscient Providence 
ordereth all things for the best. 

Yet as darkness, which seemed tangible, came 
down upon the earth and out me off fimm my men 
Btfll battling with the elements, and stdl, for 
aught I knew, fer from shelter, fear for them, 
fer greater than any I had ever felt for myself, 
took bold of me, and, fight against it as 1 
would, overwhelmed me with an anxiety that 
made the night the most terrible I have ever 
spent By 10 pk, I gave up all hope of seeing 
them, at any rate before morning, and took 
oonnsol with myself as to the best way of whfl 
mg away the weary honrs till daylight There 
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was little enough choice when I came to consider 
it. Here I was in a cheerless hut, with no food 
or blankets, damp steamy clothes, and in dark- 
ness except for the fitful flame of the smoky fire. 

I lay down on the hard wooden floor in front 
of the fire, and, in spite of physical discomfort 
and anxiety, worn out as I was by the toil of 
the day, dropped off every now and then into 
a troubled sleep 

Slowly the long winter night wore on, and 
when daylight at length began to make the 
darkness visible, it was only to show that snow 
was falling with the same persistent monotony 
I was stiff and cramped after the long night in 
wet clothes on the hard wooden floor, my eyes 
aching and bloodshot, and my voice hoarse from 
the stifling pungent smoke ; and with a hungry 
wolfish look, if my expression in any way corre- 
sponded to my feelings I told one of the 
Kashmiris he must get to a village a short 
distance off and procure food at all costs, and 
also try and collect men to form a search- ' 
party, though I doubted his being able to do 
this while the storm raged He went off, and 
I did not see him again for many hours ; but 
imagine my joy when, a couple of hours later, - 
I made out a small black speck on the general 
monochrome of white, which slowly, very , slowly, 
got nearer and more distmct, resolvmg itself 
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finally into n straggling line of woe begone 
battered looking men — a portion of my coolies. 
When they reached me, and I had had some 
food, -wbiob I waa mneh m need of, I heard 
then- tale. They had straggled on well into the 
night, when, utterly exhausted and worn out, 
they had reached a small vdlage, wbere they had 
got shelter Three of them had been caught 
by a small avalanche, but had mercifiillj been 
extricated by the rest before it was too late. 
Six of them were still out, and these latter did 
not turn up for four days. 

A. httle farther back on the track over which 
we had just come — though this I did not leam 
tin later, when the terrors of the mountains were 
behmd me — a post runner met his fate, lost lu 
the heart of the great lonely mountains, a single 
umt m the great sea of humanity, who would, 
when the mail did not turn up, form the subject 
of an official document, m which he would he 
desonbod as “Missing” 

For three more days and nights the storm 
raged with unabated violence', while I was a 
prisoner m the wretched oheedess hut, unable 
to have even a fire, except for a few mmntes 
at a tune, when my feet and hands become so 
numb with cold as to be unbearable. 

At last, on the 24th, the mist roEed up like 
a curtain reveahug once more the snrronnding 
E 
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objects; the storm-clouds parted and the sun 
peeped through, cheering us once more with 
the warmth of his rays. I took the precaution 
of remaining where I was for the day, as my 
guide warned me that the first day of bright 
sun after a storm was the most dangerous, as 
then the newly fallen snow came down m great 
avalanches from the precipitous chfis, and woe 
betide the man who is caught by one of 
these 

On the 25th I started before daylight, in the 
hope of getting to the end of the day’s march 
early, in case the sun should come out hot 
durmg the day, and cause the snow to come 
down the precipitous sides of the valley through 
which my route lay The gomg was fearful, 
for we sank deep at every step, and as the 
day dawned, the sky, which had been clear, 
became overcast, and at midday snow began to 
faU After gomg about ten miles, our way led 
us uphill agam, towards the foot of the pass 
known as the Haj Diangan, and I have seldom 
experienced more impleasant ground to get over 
than I did for the next few miles. It seemed 
we were walkmg over a water -channel filled 
with great boulders, though, owing to the depth 
of the snow, we appeared to be walking on 
level ground, till, with a sudden shock, one 
found oneself in a hole between the rocks, con- 
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ceded by the troaoheroiis snow Tins continued 
for Bevornl mdes, nnd by tbo time I reached 
tho hut Gumi, a distance of fifteen miles in 
dl, Tvhioh had taken us from before daylight 
to late m the afternoon, I 11118 absolutely ex 
bausted A foiv days before, during tho recent 
storm, an avalanche had come down close to 
the hut, buiying a small stream, the water 
supply of the place, and I found a well many 
feet deep in the snow just completed by tbo 
postmnners. 

As darkness came down with no diminution 
of tbo snowstorm, and no coolies turned up, I 
looked forward to another night such as I bad 
spent on the 20th, and had settled down on 
the floor and was half asleep when I was roused 
by shouts outsido, and in a few minutes a coohe 
burst into the hut He told me that the rest 
had been unable to reach me, but were safe 
in a small milage a couple of miles OS’ He 
himself and one other hod struggled on with 
food and blankets, but his compamon had given 
up, and be had lost bun in the dark. This 
news was so far satiafaotory m that I knew 
that the ooohes, all oxceptmg one, were safe 
and, fortified with the cold food nnd blankets 
which the man had brought, I managed to 
pass a better night than might have been ex 
pected. 
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With day snow ceased falling, and as I was 
gazing anxiously over the huge undulating snow- 
fields, a sorry spectacle met my eye Slowly 
and with haltmg step a gaunt figure, with a 
pinched and starved appearance, approached us. 
On his reaching us I noticed something which 
made me put out my hand and feel him. His 
clothes were hard and stiff as boards The men 
stood staring and uttering exclamations in an 
idiotic imbecile sort of way, till I made them 
understand that the man was at once to be 
thawed, when they set to work with a will, 
pommelling and rubbing him till the wretched 
individual cried out m pam It was the coolie 
who had started with the man who had 
brought me food and bedding the night before. 
How he had lived through the night I cannot 
imagine, for sure enough he had spent it m 
the snow, and his escape to tell the tale 
seemed almost a miracle 

Shortly afterwards the remainder of the coohes 
arrived, and after a few minutes for them to 
rest, we started on the ascent of the Haj Dian- 
gan. I took the precaution, after recent ex- 
periences, of brmging a couple of strong men 
along with me, carrymg food and blankets, for 
I feared that the coohes, who seemed exhausted, 
might not reach the hut at Traghal by night 
The day was fine, and, in spite of the severe 
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labour of scaling the pass tlirough tlio deep 
snoa, tho spints of all ircro higher than they 
Imd been for many days, for wo were within 
view of tho end of our hardships, and tho 
danger to which wo had been dadj otposcd, 
of being swept nwaj silently and without warn 
ing by tho deadlj aialanchc, would bo over 
on our nmval at tho summit of tho pass. Hour 
after hour I forced myself to go on, till I felt 
ns if I must sink down and rest in tho soft 
entiang snou , but the danger ivns too great 
and I at length reached tho log hut o\or tho 
summit of tho pass just ns night was falling 
Most of tho coolies got in at dilToront hours 
of tho night but a fow remained in a post- 
runners shant) a fow miles back till tho next 
daj 

As I loft Tragbnl on tho 27th and saw tho 
huge expanso of tho Vnlo of Kashmir spread 
out like a map boncath mo, and know that I 
had at length reached tho edge of tho groat 
mountain chain across which I bad been march 
mg, I was filled wntli a feeling of profound relief 
and thankfulness. 

A fow miles straight down tlio monntain side, 
through deep snow and over slippery patches of 
ICO, and I found mysolf on tho banks of tho 
Woolar Lake, where a Knshmua boat, known ns 
a dunga, was awnitmg mo, and a few hours 
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later, my servants and baggage having been got 
on board, we started for Srinagar. Two and a 
half days’ paddling through the Woolar Lake 
and up the river Jhelum brought us to the 
capital and civilisation, and my journey across 
the Himalayas was at an end 
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CHAPTER V 

Tin: RUBSIAls 0IL-FIIXD9, AND TIIE VTBITATION 
OF 1905 

Ddrtso the year 1905 the poisonooB vjrufl with 
which the whole system of Russian national life 
had for so long been impregnated, gave increasing 
ly frequent manifestation of its virulent nature. 
Strikes and labour note followed one another 
with such bewildenng rapidity that the amazed 
onlooker found himself wondonng how it was that 
a doomed bureaucracy still eat ensconced in the 
high places of St Petersburg, or that the gnm 
image of autocracy still smiled eardonically upon 
its victims from its pedestal of clay 

The eruption which broke out at Baku proved 
to be volcanic m its destructiveness. For some 
time past the regions of Trans Caucasia had been 
known to be in a state of seething irritation, and 
the smouldering embers of race hatred and social 
discontent, fanned into activity by a fatuous ad 
ministration, at length blazed up in a widespread 
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and devastating conflagration. An outbreak of 
labour against its employers, immeasurably aggra- 
vated by a simultaneous outburst of inter-racial 
war, incited by the ever-present hatred of rival 
races and rival creeds, succeeded in perpetratmg 
m an important centre of Russian industry a 
stupendous holocaust, and in drenching the oil- 
fields of the Caspian in a veritable sea of blood 

The admmistration responsible for the preserva- 
tion of law and order could not plead ignorance of 
the brewing of the storm. Premonitory symptoms 
had been reported in vain by the oil-masters to 
the Government; and blame for the scourge of 
pillage, incendiarism, and massacre, culminating 
in unlimited anarchy, which swept over Baku 
and its neighbourhood, had undoubtedly to be 
laid at the official door. Only a week before the 
reign of terror and destruction swept over the 
land the oil companies had begged for the despatch 
of troops ; but their representations were callously 
Ignored, for the authorities were preoccupied else- 
where in a not altogether successful endeavour to 
quell the wholesale massacres which were desolat; 
ing adjoining provinces at Ehzabetpol and Shusha. 

Riots, outbreaks, and massacres in the dommions 
of the Tsar had become matters of such ordinary 
occurrence, as to have ceased to excite in the 
general public here in England anything more 
than a passing interest The casual news-reader 
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ebuddored, it might bo, at accounts moro than 
nsualij- hideous m detail irith ivhioh Jus daily 
paper from timo to timo provided him , and tho 
sensation of which ho was for tlio moment chiefly 
conscious was in all probability one of passing 
nmoioment at the cmlisntion of tho twentieth 
century ns practised in Holy Russia — and that 
was nil But in tho destruction of tho oil fields 
mUhons of Bntish capital wore involved, and amid 
the fighting and bloodshed nt Baku English lives 
wore at stako , and tbo fact that tho Bntish 
Ambassador nt St Petersburg found it necessary 
to send moro than ono urgent appeal dunng the 
early autumn of 1805 to Count Lamsdorif for 
protection for tho lives ond property of Bntish 
subjects, aflbrds sufliciont ovidonco of tbo extent 
to which Englishmen wore affected. There is, 
then, no need of further oionso for an endeavour 
to put beforo tho public some idea of the industry 
upon which this tragio example of Russian official 
mcompotenco fell, or of tho magnitude of tho 
mtorests which wore involved 
Baku itself is n modem town with nil tho out- 
ward mdications of n tbnving prospenty Impos- 
ing stone buddings, commodious shops vnth plate- 
glass wmdows, comfortable hotels, and first-class 
restaurants give it an air of comfort and good living 
by no means warranted by its physical surround 
mgs. Tho country, indeed, is as unattractive 
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to-day as when seen and described by the adven- 
turous O’Donovan more than a quarter of a century 
ago “For leagues around,” he wrote at that 
time, “ not a blade of grass is to be seen, and not 
even a shrub breaks the and expanse of broken 
strata and scorched marl ” W ith this description 
fresh in his mind, the visitor is prepared for the 
further information which acquamtance with the 
town provides, to the effect that the only fresh 
water to be had is obtained by distillation of the 
salt waters of the Caspian Sea. The name Baku, 
signifying “a place beaten by the winds,” or as 
a resident acquamtance of mine more bluntly if 
less classically put it, “windy hole,” is in itself 
sufficient mdication of the climate which the place 
enjoys Certainly Baku, with such comfort and 
attraction as it possesses, is before all else artificial 
— the creation of money and of luxury -loving man. 

All round on the Ansheronsk peninsula, which 
juts out eastward into the Caspian Sea, great 
forests of demchs, queer, grimy-looking, pyranudal 
erections, mark the sites of the oil-fields which are 
responsible for the existence of the town Some 
idea of the magnitude of the industry may be 
gamed when I mention that according to Bussian 
statistics which I obtained upon the spot, the 
output of the Baku oil-fields m 1901 amounted 
to 10,822,580 tons, of which amount 7,837,096 
tons were exported, the average daily yield of 
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tlie wells on tlio Anshoronsk poninsuln amounting 
to 23,001 tons. In the Kime ^cn^ the other great 
oil proilucing centre of tho world tho petroleum 
fields of lima and Pcnnsjhnnia in the United 
Stalls showed an output of 0 509,077 tons with 
an export of 3,100,451 tons tin averngo dadj 
yield of these wells falling short of that of the 
wells of tho Caspian littoral hj 1 1 403 tons 
Tlie phi Home na occurring in the country round 
Baku arc ns is onU to bo expecteil in a land so 
curiously endoweil by nature of no ordinary interest 
or kind Mans scars ago it was reconled by ono 
Gulhne, a traveller in Persia that in Taunda 
in any piece of ground where spnngs of naphtha 
ohtam, by mi rely sticking an iron tube into tho 
earth and npjily mg a light to tho upper end tho 
mineral oil will bum till the tube is decomposed, 
or for a vast numlnr of ecirs” tho nccumoy of 
which statement can lio tested by any ono to-day 
I prodded a hole in tho ground not far from tho 
Bite of an ancient fire temple and on applying a 
light raised a fiamo sovoral fe-ot in height. Natural 
issues of gas and oil make it possible indeed, to 
literally set tho Caspian on firo in tho sholtorcd 
crooks of tho Anshoronsk peninsula. Small wonder 
that Sir F Goldsmid should have boon betrayed 
into enthusiasm when descnbing his impressions 
of his visit thoro “To say that these Cros nro 
curious or worth seeing is to sny nothing Tlioy 
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are marvellous, and worthy of classification among 
natural wonders.” 

But curious as are the natural characteristics 
of the country, the strangeness of its appearance 
has been infinitely added to hy the devising hand 
of man. Imagine a stretch of barren ground from 
which rise hundreds of pyramid-shaped towers all 
packed as closely to one another as the trees of a 
forest ; picture to yourself further a lurid atmos- 
phere heavy with the reek of oil, and throbbing 
with a wild medley of sounds almost defying classi- 
fication — the grunting and groanmg of pulley and 
wmdlass, the pantmg of engines, and a roar and 
hiss like the rushing of many waters which issues 
from furnaces where liquid fuel is in vogue — and 
you have some faint conception of the weud spec- 
tacle presented by the great oil-field of Balakhani. 
And Balakhani is but one of the oil-fields of the 
Caspian Each one of the pyramid-like erections, 
known technically as dernchs, represents an oil- 
weU which is producmg, or has produced m its 
time, many tons of oil a-day, and on the Amsher- 
onsk peninsula there are m tound numbers some 
two thousand of these erections. 

There is something fascinatmg m watchmg the 
operations that go on under cover of a derrick 
A hoUow metal cylmder is let down a boring a 
few inches in diameter, two thousand feet per- 
haps into the bowels of the earth. The level of 
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the oil having been reached, the engine i8 re- 
versed, and the cylinder now filled with the crude 
product IB drawn labononely to the surface once 
more. Hero the vessel is emptied automatically 
into a trough, whence the noh, slimy looking, 
dark green fluid, with ita glittering pink froth, 
passes mto reservoirs to await ite final journey 
to the refineries. I watched a baler on the Bibi 
Eibat field makin g its journey backwards and 
forwards mto the depths of the earth, and be- 
came conscious of a sensation approaching respect 
for an implement that with clockwork precision 
and regularity was raismg its hundred tons of 
oil a-day But any sensation produced by the 
steady labour of tbe baler pales into insignificance 
before the wild enthusiasm ezcited by the mag 
mficent irreepoasibilrty of a “ spouter ” It is only 
possible to pictnre family m imagination some- 
thing of the feelings of the man who has been 
fortunate enough to strike a spouter amid a 
host of others the wild exhilaration of the 
gambler who has succeeded m bnngmg off a 
gigantic ooup is probably predominant. Tbe 
spouter IS, mdeed, a magnificent thing It is 
glononsly mdifferent to restramt. It probably 
blows your derrick to\iatchwood but then it 
throws up anythmg from 7000 to 10,000 tons of 
marketable oil — say roughly from £860,000 to 
£500 000 — m the course of twenty four hours 
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and what is the cost of a mere derrick compared 
to this^ It is possessed of a violent vitality, 
and forces its way irresistibly through all ob- 
stacles that happen in its path. Men who have 
had experience of such things have told me much 
concernmg them, inspiring me with something of 
their own enthusiasm as they talked ; and I 
listened credulously to the tale of one which 
bored a hole as clean as a drill through a nme- 
mch steel plate — placed there with a view to 
controlling as far as might he the vagaries of 
its flight — in something less than three hours ! 

Of course you cannot burrow hundreds — per- 
haps thousands — of feet down into the interior 
of the earth for nothing. On an average it will 
cost you £5000 to smk an oil-well And when 
you have done so you will be very careful to see 
that your hormg is kept clear When you hear 
in mind that the small circular well, penetrating 
from 1500 to 2000 feet into the bosom of the 
earth, is only a few mches in diameter at the 
surface and becomes less rather than more as it 
descends, you can form some idea of the unutter- 
able calamity which will have befallen you in 
the event of some small object such as an imple- 
ment happenmg to fall down and get stuck in 
your narrow shaft You may, with the aid of 
one of the many ingenious contrivances devised 
for the purpose, succeed in Ashing it out, or in 
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tlio oient of this proMng impmcticnble in labor 
lODsI^ gnnding it to pomicr but, rut mnj cnsily 
bo imagined, tbero is no certainty nlmut an optr 
ation of so delicate a nature I heard of one 
company that fished for implements thus fallen 
for fuo months, and then ga\o it up and bored 
a non well 

Such in bnef is tho general impression im 
printed upon the mmd bj a visit to Baku and 
tho neighbounng oil fields nrhich, ns alrcadj de 
senbed became in 1005 tho scene of anarchy and 
sanguinary cinl war A foiv statistics maj per- 
haps assist tho imagination in forming some idea 
of tho magnitude and importance of tho industry, 
which, for tho time being at any rate was re- 
duced to a state of obsolute wreckage and 
collapse. 

Tho aggregate depth bored in sinking new 
wells and deepening old ones amounted in 1902 
to littlo less than 40 miles while in 1900 it 
actually reached tho astonishing figure of 94 
mdes 84 yards. In tho courso of tho year 1902, 
1895 wells on tho Ansheronsk peninsula yielded 
10 200 594 tons of naphtha, an avemgo, that is 
to say, of 6417} tons per well These figures 
wore even larger in the previous year, n total of 
1924 wells bomg responsible for on output of 
10,822 580j tons, of which no less than 7,837,090j 
tons wore exported in the shape of kerosene 
p 
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lubricants, naphtha - residues, and raw naphtha 
the residues, used as fuel, being responsible fo] 
the bulk of this total, with a weight not fai 
short of 5,000,000 tons The impetus given tc 
the industry during the closmg years of the 
nineteenth century may be judged from the fact 
that the 324 wells reported as yielding oil in 
December 1892 had increased to 3423 m the 
same month of 1902, and that the output of the 
year 1901 showed an increase of 10,467,742 tons 
on that of twenty years before. The number of 
wells which have become inactive has naturally 
risen rapidly with this largely increased pro- 
duction, as many as 1273 wells having ceased 
yielding in 1901 as compared with 842 m the 
previous year and 594 m 1899. This increase 
in the number of dry wells has of course been 
counteracted by an mcreased energy in the sink- 
ing of new wells, the returns showmg a total 
of 200 new wells sunk in 1892, 564 m 1902, 
and the tremendous figure of 1010 in 1900. 

It IS not easy to compute the exact amount 
of English capital which was invested in the 
industry, but that it was very large may be 
seen from the fact that the issued capital of 
the SIX most important English compames en- 
gaged in it amounted alone to close upon 
£5,000,000. Nor is it easy to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the total amount of damage 
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done An oxtromo pessimism wns tho dominant 
noto of nil tho onrlj roports of tho disaster, 
which wero unanimous m painting a sombro 
picture of ruin and collapse. Tho plant of tho 
oil -noils on tho Bibi Eibnt field was burned 
out, and the depita of tbo Caspian Company 
destrojed. Tho oil wells of Balnlchnni, Roumnni, 
and Snbuntchi ' wero in flames, oil towora and 
storo houses wero wrecked, 100,000 worUess 
fugitives were thrown starving upon tho land , 
ruin. 111 other words colossal and comploto, stared 
tho industrj in tho face, involving sonous con 
Boquonccs to tho trade and comniorco of tho 
country, and a loss of about £20 000 000 annually 
to the State revenue from excise. Such was 
the tenor of tho roports which gave to tho 
world tho nows of tho storm of Molonco and 
disorder which had broken ovor Hussin. With 
the comparative lull which succeeded the first 
fierce outburst of anarchy and camago, admitting 
of a more sobor view, the moasuro of tho earlier 
estimates of tho disaster rocoivcd some modifica 
tion. Tho Englishmen whoso lives had been im 
perilled at Balakhani wore gallantly rescued by 
Mr Urquhart, afterwards appointed British Vico 

' Tbe cmtjrat of tbno etlAle* la 1001 vu u followi — 

BIM En»t S H7,3M tom 

StboJitdil 4 70S 4J4 „ 

Eooiojuil 1,003,377 „ 

BtUWual 1 805,854 „ 
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Consul, whose knowledge of the language and 
customs of the country stood him in good stead 
m his perilous adventure. The Bibi Eibat estate, 
too, fortunately escaped the full force of the 
human tornado, which spent itself largely upon 
the district of Balakhani, The losses in addition 
to those caused by stoppage of production were 
set down at from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000, 
though, according to another and more likely ac- 
count issued at the time, an outlay of £8,000,000 
would be required to put the wells m working 
order agam, and for the reconstruction of the 
workmen's barracks and the purchase of new 
machmery^ Nor was it the od-masters alone 
who suffered from the collapse of the oil industry 
The report which reached this country to the 
effect that whereas the refineries had saved stores 
of kerosene sufficient to last a year, the residue 
was all exhausted, was of serious import to all 
those concerns dependent upon steam-power which 
look to naphtha - residue for fuel, such as the 
millmg industry of Moscow and the railways 
and shipping of the district. The total direct 
losses, indeed, to the different concerns, including 
the railways and shipping on the Volga and the 

^ Telegrams appeared in the press stating that the plants 
oil companies and 13 private oivners bad been completely destroyed 
The Baku Company lost a third of its derricks, the Nobel Corapanj 
40 per cent, and the Born Company 60 per cent Of Messrs Bot s- 
childs’ properties only one iras said to be intact 
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Cnspmn, wore cnrlj cstimntcd nt upivards of 
£19,000,000 

Bat to nppreomto tlio truo aignificnnco of tho 
Bituation winch liad thus anson in tho Caucasus 
in all ita honnngs, it is necessary to look bo 
yond tho mere loss m pounds shillings, and 
pence. It has been affirmed by no less an 
nutbonty than the great oil fields propnotor, M 
Nobel, that tho cnsis of 1905 was tho outcome 
of a political labour war — itself tbo offspring 
of tho oft-ignorod demands of a pooplo for re 
form Such things of themselves predicate a 
Bcnous failing in tho health of nations. Thoj 
become infinitely more sonous when compli 
cated, as in tbo present case by disintegrating 
oxtemol influences, such ns mcial and religious 
war Tho spectaclo of tho might and power of 
Hussia crumbling away before tho onslaught of 
an Asiatic nation in tho Far East had not been 
lost upon tho populations of tho Asiatio do* 
minions of tho Tsar Jlingled with tho reports 
of the great calamity camo stones of hordes of 
Tartar horsemen rising to the cry of the prophot 
of bands of turbulent Kurds pounng down from 
tho Persian highlands to swell tho tide of re 
volt that was sweeping across the country of 
the crescent and green banner of Islam being 
raised aloft in open revolt against the Cross of 
Christianity The prodamation of a holy war 
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had indeed been made infinitely more likely by 
the recent rule of Prince Galitzm, who inau- 
gurated the fatal policy of playing off Tartar 
against Armenian — a policy which, as the ^ Tunes ' 
remarked, could only be described as Turkish in 
its complexion, and which was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about a cataclysm at which 
the civilised world might well look on appalled 
By the first week in September the extreme 
urgency of the situation could no longer be 
ignored even by Russian officialdom, and for 
the rest of that month the authorities had their 
hands full in despatching troops to the various 
centres of disaffection. All the atrocities for 
which we are accustomed to look when Russia 
is occupied in restoring order with the Cossack 
and the knout, were added to the ghastly tale 
of horror inseparable from every phase of 
Eastern civil war The soldiers, indeed, who 
were expected to cope with the elements of dis- 
order, seem as often as not to have added 
materially to the confusion and disaster. Like 
the Kurdish levies of the Sultan, who regard 
their royal title of Hamidiyeh in the light of a 
warrant for indulging in indiscriminate slaughter 
whenever opportunity occurs, the Cossacks seem 
to have waged war impartially upon firiend and 
foe, and to have fought ruthlessly, neither ask- 
ing nor giving quarter, with all who chanced to 
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como tlipir ^^nJ Tliej trained nrtillcrj upon 
and wrecked tlio omcca of the Englisli inanngtr 
of four largo companies. In companj with tho 
Tartar inaurgcnfa thej hemmed m a hand of 
four hundred Armenians wliom, despite their 
frantic re<joests to tho Goaemor for help the) 
butchered to a man, Siiantcr in niot/o is no 
more tho motto of the Ituioiinn Cossack than it 
IS of tho nostem fanatic. Talcs sickening in the 
intonait 3 of their pathos pourtxl in from tho 
theatro of strife, which for dajs was converted 
into a perfect maelstrom of human passion Men, 
women, and children woni indiscnbahlj tortured 
and butchered m batches bj tho fierce Asiatics, 
driven to frcnc) bj their lust for blood Violence 
begets violence and hatred hate Tlio Russian 
artillery that shelled tho hospital at Bnlakhani, 
in which were packed close upon a thousand 
Armenmns and workmen, wero in their turn 
fallen upon by tho infunated mob and forced 
to retire under showors of boiling oil incen 
diansm, pillagi., outrage, and massacre — tho in 
carnation of barbarous war, in other words, in 
its most gruesome guiso, laid its palsied hand 
heavily upon tho great oil city and its neigh 
bourhood. 

Such IB tho tale of tho gnm visitation of 
1005 Small wonder if Bntish capital took 
fright. Small wonder, too, if it has been shy 
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of returning to a scene where it once experi- 
enced such rough handling. Nevertheless, the 
vast oil-beds of Caucasia should yet provide a 
wide field for the play of British capital and 
enterprise. The scourge which left its mark 
upon Baku in 1905 has passed away. Capital 
— and especially British capital — is even now 
being attracted to new borings among the foot- 
hills of the Caucasus , and who shall say that 
the day may not be at hand when the glory 
of Maikop will outshine even that of Baku at 
its prime. 
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THE NUSHBII BlflTAN TKADE ROUTE. 

(A Paper read be/brt tke ScoUuk OecffrrtpAieal Society 
6tA Fi^nuaj 1002.) 

With a new to travelling along the recently 
opened trade route between India and Persia, 
aorosa Baluchistan I journeyed to Quetta at the 
end of October 1900, reaching that place on the 
1st November Here I spent ten days nmking 
final preparations, and engaged the servants I 
required to accompany me as far as Mashhad. 

• These consisted of seven Indian servants and 
a daffidar and three sowars of the local levy 
from Nushki, to act as escort. By the 9th every- 
thmg was ready and I started off my caravan 
of baggage camels in charge of the servants and 
sowars, keeping behind with me the Baluchi 
daffidar Balmat KhEui and two of my Indian 
servants with our pomes and ndmg camels. This 
to give the caravan a dajr^s start and to enable 
us to get through a long march on the morrow 
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A curious white mist hung over Quetta on the 
morning of the 10th, hiding it from view as I 
cantered along the road accompanied by Balmat 
Khan and the servants on their camels. After 
leaving the main road a few miles from the town, 
we made our way by a camel track over flat 
stretches of sand and gravel, covered for the most 
part with brown tufts of aromatic wormwood, with 
ridges of barren hills runnmg parallel on either 
side. Here and there we passed small villages, 
mere clumps of low, flat-roofed mud huts, whose 
existence must inevitably come to an untimely 
end should the country ever be visited by any- 
thing like prolonged rain, — miserable evidence 
of human existence, low and squat-lookmg, with 
no apparent aperture beyond an ill-shaped hole, 
presumably the door. 

In parts the track was very stony, and any- 
thing beyond a walk out of the question ; but 
at others sand took the place of stone, and we „ 
were able to go along at a canter. At sixteen 
miles we passed the levy post of Girdi Talab, 
and another sixteen brought us to Kanak, where 
I found my camp and spent the night 

Kanak is a levy post such as exist, or are 
in process of construction, at intervals of from 
fifteen to fifty miles, the whole way from Quetta 
to Sistan. They consist of mud forts known as 
“thanas,” built square and with an erection in 
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one or more of the angles m the form of a 
tower In these thanaa live a daffidar and a 
few sowars raised locally who, mounted some 
times on ponies, sometimes on camels, carry the 
mail bag from thona to thana, thus maintaining 
the only communication that exists between 
Sistan and the nearest British post of any ac- 
count — Quetta a distance of something like 500 
milea over the deserted wastes of Baluchistan, 

I left Kanak at 9 A.M., having sent my ad 
vance camp on during the night and rode over 
the same sandy and stony plateau, with its 
covenng of wormwood, crossing a low ndge of 
hills, after going a few mOes, by a pass known 
as the Barak, and then on over level ground 
agam till I reached camp pitched by a small 
partially deserted village, Girdi Gab The village 
was the same miserable affair as all the others 
I had passed on the road a huddled up coUec 
tion of low mud huts, which m this case were 
rapidly faUing mto decay the headman, who had 
been given some money by the Government a 
year before, with a view to the improvement 
of hia village, havmg promptly decamped and 
bolted mto Afghanistan, money and all, where 
he had remained under the protection of the 
Amir ever smce. 

At 9 A. 1 L on the 12th I started for Kishingi, 
our next halt. The road was stall as it had 
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been the whole way since leaving the high-road 
about six miles from Quetta, a mere camel-track. 
At one place, a pass among some low hills, we 
came across a small pool of water and had lunch, 
after which we cantered on again till we reached 
camp at Kishmgi, about twenty-four miles There 
was no village here, but a small mud fort m 
process of buildmg. 

On the 13th we started as usual about 9 
o’clock, and after covering some miles, reached 
the edge of the plateau along which the track 
had run since leaving Quetta. From here our 
path descended somewhat abruptly through a 
labyrinth of small hills and knolls, among which 
it wound tiU it debouched on to the plain on 
which Nushki stands I inquired the name of 
the defile by which we had descended; but all 
that I could make out from my foUowers was 
that it was “khand,” which is merely the 
“Pushtu” word for a pass, so I conclude that 


it has no name. 

On reaching the plam we were met by a 
party of about twenty men in many-coloured 
garments and mounted on gaUy caparisone 
Leds. with wonderful saddle-cloths of gojeons 
design and colour-the aristocracy of the Nushki 

district. . . , , o 

A little farther on we came m sig 
Nushki itself It appeared to be htt e more 
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than n glorified edition of all the other villogea 
we had seen, — the some one-storey mud houses, 
though with Bomothing more like method dis 
played m the ground plan of the place A 
broad street led through the centre, faced at 
the far end by a largo rectangular budding, 
also of mud, which contamed the police Imes, 
the levy lines, and the post-office A short way 
from the main street, and clear of the town, 
stonds a hospital, and beyond this again n cam 
vanserai for the uso of ‘ kafilahs ” or caravans , 
these with about 120 shops go to make the 
town of Nushki which all told probably consists 
of about 200 houses. The population is at present 
hardly m proportion to the sue of the town, as 
I was informed that it was only about 250 
people but the place is young, the loud having 
been but lately acquired by Government , and 
considenng that three or four years ago there 
was nothing, the progress made must be con 
sidered fair Along one side of the town flows 
a small stream, the Kaisar, which forms the 
water supply of the place, and growmg on its 
banks were to bo seen about a dosen trees 
scattered here and there, m clumps of two or 
three looking quaintly out of place amid the 
surrounding chaos of sand and stone. Pasamg 
through the town we emerged on the far side 
to find camp pitched at the foot of a small hill 
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Over the plain to the north, and clearly visible 
firom our camp, could be seen what appeared to 
be a small mound of rock, hut what was in 
reality a hill of considerable size, on the top 
of which stands a stone, one of the boundary 
pillars between the lands of his Highness the 
Amir of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, beyond 
which lies forbidden ground; but with the ex- 
ception of this, the objects of interest at Nushki 
are few, and there is nothing to induce one 
to prolong one’s stay birth er than is actually 
necessary to rest the camels 

The future growth and prosperity of Nushki 
must depend upon whether it or Quetta is to 
be the starting-point of caravans to cross the 
desolate stretches which lie between it and 
Sistan. At present kafilahs make it a halting- 
place, as they have perforce to go on to Quetta ; 
but it appeared to me as I came along that a 
line from Quetta would be by no means an 
impossible undertaking, and in the event of 
such a line being constructed, Nushki would un- 
doubtedly become a large and nourishing place. 
Whether the water-supply would undei sucli 
altered circumstances be equal to the demand is 
another matter 

That Nushki is a far more suitable sl.u ting- 
point and terminus to the caravan route titan 
Quetta must bo perfectly obvious to any one vho 
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tiflw seen the two places the large, open stretches 
round Nnshki, capable of nffordmg ample graang 
for any number of camels, bemg wanting at Quetta , 
while standmg as it does on the plain, at the same 
level practically as the whole of the route to 
Siatan, the assent of over 2000 feet to the Quetta 
plateau, meet unsuitable to camel transport, is 
obviated. Smce I was at Nnshki, sanction has 
been given for a survey to be made with a view 
to building a hne from Quetta, so that we may 
hope before long to see Nushki constituted the 
termmuB of the caravan route.^ 

We started off agam on the morning of the 15th, 
our way lying south west over a perfectly flat 
plam towards a mountam peak, Sheikh Husam, 
which stood up from the plam to a height of up 
wards of 7000 feet above sea level, beneath whose 
jet-black sides lay our next camp Before long rye 
became enveloped in a thick white mist — a most 
unusual phenomenon I should imagine m this 
bumt-up comer of the earth — which obhterated 
everything most effectually, and the next thing 
we did was to get off the track. This was by no 
means difficult, as everythmg looked exactly the 
same m the fog, and there was absolutely nothing 
to gmde ua The track, too, was merely marked 
off from the rest of the plam by a broken Imo 
of small stones, and here and there by a very 

1 The Uq® In gauUnn hu lino® b««n bidlt. 
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shallow ditch, and it was some time before any 
of us realised that we were off it. When it 
cleared at about midday, we found we were a 
good deal north-west of where we ought to have 
been, with the result that we did not get mto 
camp till after 4, o’clock. We ought, I believe, 
to have passed at least two villages on the way, 
but owing to the fog, we had missed them both, 
and for all I saw the country might have been 
totally devoid of human habitation. 

From the foot of Sheikh Husain the road took 
us along close under the Kharan mountains, while 
to the north stretched miles of sand, covered with 
stunted tamarisk, and broken here and there in 
the far distance by low hills. On the 17th we 
camped at Kuchaki Chab, a small thana and well 
in the middle of a dreary plain of black gravel 
at the foot of the mountains, at which dismal 
spot I was most reluctantly compelled to halt 
owing to an attack of fever , but I was sufficiently 
recovered to go on again on the 19th, when we 
reached Padag. The weather was boisterous and 
most unpleasant, rain bemg varied by severe gales 
of wind After spending a few days m an un- 
successfil search for ibex in the Fharan hills, I 
reached the next thana, Yadgar Chah, on the 24th. 

A long march of thirty-one miles or thereabouts 
brought me to Dalbandin. The track led through 
collections of yellow sandhills, from which it would 
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emerge here nnd there on to vast level stretches 
of son baked earth, over which it ran in an absol 
otely straight lino far as the 0}0 could see The 
physical aspect of the country showed little change, 
though as we approached Dalbandm the Kharan 
hills receded to the south, and the Chagai hdls 
came into view on the north Technically the 
country through which tho route passes cannot 
be desenbed as a desert, there being suflicient 
grazing to support bfe — camel life at least — in 
many parts and in a few places even a possibility 
of cultivation nor is it composed of the dreaded 
sea of yellow sand which constitutes the genuine 
desert, such os exists not very far north of the 
present trade route but after a desert, I should 
imagine a country such as this consisting of 
deserted tracts of sand, earth, or gravel, whose 
hideous monotony remains unbroken except by a 
vision of hills mere excrescences apparently of 
the unvaned plain is the most dreary and unin 
teresting to travel over 

Dalbandm may bo desenbed as the end of the 
first section pf the road from Nushki, and bowing 
down before the god *'dastur" (custom) m spite 
of their having had on easy tune, I allowed the 
camels and men to holt, m order that they should 
have no possible reason for grumbling The post 
differs little from others along the road, except 
that a bungalow for travellers has been erected 
G 
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and the thana, which is a large one, contams a 
post-office The water is good and is brought 
by a karez from the hills on the north 
In the neighbourhood of the thana an attempt 
was bemg made to grow dates, and about a 
hundred young date-palms had, I was told, been 
planted , but whether the conditions which accord- 
ing to the proverb are necessary, that they must 
be grown with their feet m water and their heads 
in fire, will be realised, remains to be seen 

The weather, which, ever since I had left 
Nushki, had been most disagreeable, now became 
what I had been led to believe I should experience 
the whole way — cold and brilliant star-ht nights, 
and cloudless skies by day ; indeed, it was cold 
enough up to ten o’clock to make one look forward 
to the warmth of midday , but from then on to 
sunset it was as pleasant as one could wish, the 
sun’s rays being quite hot enough m the middle 
of the day. 

From Dalbandm the road led at times through 
ground broken by low ridges and mounds, at 
others over great plams of black gravel, where 
vegetation all but ceased, and then again over 
stretches of sand and stony ground, where tamarisk 
and dwarf palm grew. At Yujaki, about thirty 
miles from Dalbandm, where I camped on the 
27 th, there was no thana, but a single shed, 
roughly built of unshaped stone, and used pre- 
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sumably ns n shelter by the post earners and 
passing caravans The water, too, was brackish 
but, having been informed of this before leaving 
Dalbandm, I had brought several skinfuls of sweet 
water with mo, which ^as sufEoiont for drinking 
purposes till I reached good water again at Menu 

Menu, about twenty one miles on, consists of 
a thana and bungalow, situated among some low, 
bare hills, with stunted tamarisk and dwarf palms 
growing at the foot of them Here, too, is a post 
ofBce where the post-bag from Quetta to Sistan 
and xnco versa is opened and letters can be posted 
aud received I was also able to obtain welcome 
supplies m the way of fowls and eggs from the 
“ monshi " (post master) in charge and barley 
and * atta" for the ponies and men. 

From Menu the track lay through much the 
same sort of country, runnmg at times between 
low ndges of barren hills and across broad dips 
having the appearance of long dried up nver beds, 
where tamarisk and dwarf palm flounahed at 
others, over vast plains where vegetation ceased, 
and nothmg was to be seen but huge expanses 
of black gravel and rock parched and sbimmenng 
in the sun. As we approached Chob Sandan, 
our next camp, mountains appeared to the north, 
with jagged broken outline of naked rook, stand 
mg ont sharp and clear ogamst the blue of the 
cloudless sky At the end of a march of about 
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twenty-one miles I found a somewhat dilapidated- 
looking thana by the roadside, in the midst of 
a level plain of stone and gravel, sparsely covered 
with stunted tamarisk and other dried-up scrub 
not much to look at, and for the most part so 
burnt and withered as to be ready to fall to dust 
at a touch, but sufficient seemingly for the camels 
to graze on 

I was now 276 miles from Quetta, and halted 
on the 30th to rest the camels The road, as 
will have been gathered, is a sufficiently dreary 
one, and little in the way of human life is to 
be met with , an occasional kafflah, travellmg 
at slow, monotonous pace towards Quetta, and 
sometimes a small company of men on camels 
or on foot, marching in the same direction as 
myself, the latter pilgrims for the most part, on 
their way to the holy city of Mashhad Near 
Kuchaki Chah I met a kafilah of about thirty 

I 

oamels from Sistan ; at Yadgar Ohah was a larger 
kafilah of Pathans, who had come from Herat 
through Sistan, with loads of dried fruit and 
other merchandise, and were on their way to 
Quetta; at Dalbandm there was a dealer with 
a string of horses, and shortly before reaching 
Merui I had come across a kafilah of firom fifty 
to sixty camels from Sistan, also travelhng east. 
One feature of every kafilah, and every collection 
of travellers that I came across, was noticeable, 
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and that was that a certain number, if not the 
whole of the partj earned arms of some sort or 
another — a precaution bom of oipenence m these 
byways of the East — from nfles to huge scmiitar 
shaped swords. Frequently men aero to bo seen 
carrymg guns of the most wonderful and obsolete 
pattern, and I could not help wondenng who, m 
the event of their having to be discharged, would 
receive the greater damage — the man at the stock 
or the man at the muzzle end 
From Choh Sondan to Tratoh, a distance of 
twenty four miles, the road lay over a vast 
plam of block gravel, with a honzon on the 
south and west like the sea but broken on 
the north by rocky hills, I found little to call 
for remark as I rode along this dreary waste. 
Vegetation there was none, but here and there 
ounous excrescences of sand caught the eye 
low, rounded mounds sometimes m irregular 
patches, but more often in regular lines, lookmg 
from afar like chains of entrenchments stretchmg 
across the plom Beyond this nothing but miles 
and miles of black gravel, the dreary monotony 
of which was enhanced by a leaden sky over 
head. Comp was pitched near a well of brackish 
water, and the thana, a rectangular encloeure of 
the usual mud bnoks divided mto two by a wall 
across the centre, oontamed a few low and gloomy 
rooms m one half, the abode of a daffidar and a 
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few sowars. Close to this enclosure a large 
circle of huge sacks, arranged in pan’s, and the 
presence of recumbent forms wrapped up m huge 
poshtins (sheep - skin coats), which on closer 
inspection proved to be sleeping humanity, mdi- 
cated the presence of a kafilah, and the number 
of sacks, that it consisted of thirty or forty 
camels. “Sistanis on their way to Quetta with 
loads of wool” was the answer to my mqmries 
Ram came on soon after midday, and continued 
steadily till 10 p.m., when it ceased, leaving a 
cold, white mist, which hung like a pall over 
Tratoh, as I left on the morning of the 2nd 
It turned out to be quite local, however, and I 
soon cantered out of it into a clear and cloud- 
less atmosphere beyond. The same level plain 
lay before me, losing itself in an^ unbounded 
horizon to the south, but stdl broken by low 
rocky hills on the north. ^ Far away to the 
south-west a low range of hills became visible, 
appearing a dull blue grey through the dim 
haze of distance, while to the right of them 
rested what I took to be a small white cloud, 
on the edge of the plain. As we got farther 
west, however, far from being a fleecy white 
cloud, it resolved itself mto a ghttermg snow- 
clad peak, which on inquiry I found to be the 
Kuh-i-Tuffcan, a peak of 12,681 feet, on the 
Perso-Baluch border The absence of vegetation 
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was again noticeable dunng the day, but at 
Kundi, twenty two miles from Tratoh, sand was 
again m evidence and the ground was covered 
with a low scrub growing m tufts and called 
by my Baluchis “ktrart.” One would imagme 
from its dusty, burned -up appearance, that it 
was anythmg but palatable , but the camels 
seemed to find it good enough 
There is bttle that calls for remark on the 
road fiem Kundi to Mashki Chah, my next 
camp Close to Kundi stunted tamarisk was 
again to be seen but this was soon left, behmd 
and the road resumed its monotonous course 
over plains of stone and gravel Towards the 
end of the day s march, it approached a low 
range of hills, whose gaunt nhe of rock projected 
through masses of sand, and shortly before reach 
mg camp we were wmdmg about among low hdls 
of sand and gravel at the foot of the range. 
Mashki Chah consists of a well and thana, and 
a few palm trees, surrounded by rooky peaks, 
nsmg in iantastio shapes firom the low range at 
the foot of which it is situated , and, taking mto 
consideration the nature of the country which 
encompasses it on every side, one might be for 
given for considering it almost picturesque 
From here the first few miles led over ground 
broken by low hills and ndges, but before long 
we were agam traveUmg over a level plain, skirt- 
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ing a low range of hills on the north. A distance 
of some miles over the level, with nothing to afford 
relief to the eye weaned with continual scenes of 
dieaiy desolation, brought us again to a maze of 
low mounds and ridges, among which we twisted 
and tm-ned till we reached the wells and small 
mud shelter of Ware Chah. 

From local information I gathered that wild 
asses used to roam over the plains in this neigh- 
bourhood, in considerable numbers, but that the 
advent of the caravan route had driven them 
away, and they had been rarely seen in the 
vicinity of late. They were, however, so my, 
informant gave me to understand, still to be 
found in fair numbers not far from Kirtaka — 
a post on the route three days' journey farther 
on — and he knew of two having been shot during 
the last month. 

From Ware Chah the road differed httle from 
the previous march, though leading through a 
country more umformly hilly, as it drew towards 
the Sain dak mountams and the Persian border. 
To the south the twin peaks of the Kuh-i-Tuftan 
rose sharp and clear, glittering with their mantle 
of snow m the glare of the midday sun The 
corpses of two camels by the wayside, m a state 
of rapid decomposition, and already but httle 
removed from gaunt, white skeletons, seemed 
but a fitting adjunct to the dreary and forbid- 
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ding riflpcct of tlio country which forced itself 
upon our attention for a distance of twenty threo 
miles till tho thana of Makak Karex, becoming 
suddenly MSiblo round a comer, proclaimed tho 
days march at an end Tho \\atcr supply here 
13 brought as tho name of tho place implies, b} 
means of a ‘karcr” from some hills near by, 
and it ^\n8 a relief to find that it was m\cct, 
for at tho lost four stages it had been %cry 
salt 

A ndo of cloven miles brought me to Saindak 
at the foot of tho mountains on the Persian border, 
where I found a ^vol! and spacious rectangular 
courtyard containing at one end eight or nine 
rooms, including a post-offico On all sides bare 
bills rose up m rugged, irregular shapes streaked 
with odd seams of colour from bnck red and 
salmon pink to purple and sombre black 

Both men and beasts ^oro read} for a rest, so 
I halted hero on the 7th Not far from the thana 
stood a few huts, the first thing I had seen m 
the shape of a vjllago on the road smee leaving 
the foot of Sheikh Husain 

The road from Sainduk to Kirtaka — seventeen 
mHes — lay for tho first fe^x miles among the hills 
of a spur projecting from the mam range, whence 
it emerged on to the edge of a vast plain — the 
skirts of the real desert which lies to the north 
east Along the fringe of this plam and akirtmg 
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the hills on the west, it ran in a norfch-westeriy 
direction to Kirtaka, the usual building on the 
edge of a patch of yellow grass 
From Mohammed Reza Chah, seventeen miles 
beyond Kirfcaka, a vile apology for a road pursued 
its way along the foot of the hills, from which 
great hirrows ran down to the plain, cutting the 
track at right angles, and giving it the apj)earance 
of an angry sea troubled by a heavy ground-swell 
more than an 5 rthing else. Along this we walked 
and cantered alternately, and at the end of a 
couple of hours came upon a kafilah of seventy 
or eighty camels bringing loads of wool and almonds 
from Mashhad. Another hour of uninterrupted 
going, and a large white stone became visible 
standing upright on the plain about 100 yards 
from the track At this point three countries 
meet — Baluchistan, Persia, and Afghanistan — the 
forbidden lands of his Highness, Habibullah Khan, 
stretching away to the north-east A few hundied 
yards below this, the road left its course along the 
foot of the mountains, and entered them, v iiiding 
thence amongst the precipitous cliffs and jagged 
peaks of the many-coloured Kuh-i-^fahk Siah, 
till it reached Killa Robat on the Peiso-Baluch 
boundary. The thana heie vas a substantial one 
and a bungalow, then being built, should verj 
soon be ready for the accommodation of tiavellern 
I found a kafilah, also from ^lashhad, earn ing 
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loads eimilar to the one I had already passed on 
the road. 

Halting a day at Eobat, I left for Hurmok on 
the 12th, by a road taking a fairly level course 
through the Kuh i Mabk Siah, keeping just on the 
Persian side of the boundary, and running now 
due north Occasionally glimpses of the real desert 
to the east could be seen through openings in the 
hills, but otherwise there was bttle of mterest, and 
an uneventful march of seventeen miles brought 
us to camp, pitched on the edge of a large patch 
of tamarisk jungle, and close to some spnngs of 
excellent water From Hurmok the road took 
us down a dned op nvar bed and emerging from 
the mountams, led over a huge stony plain with 
an unbounded horizon on the north and east 
Some mfles of sand took the place of stone and 
stunted tamarisk sprang up all round. At one 
place we came to a fair sized stretch of water, 
but beyond this there was nothmg to mark time 
or distance, and we reached camp at Nowod Ohah 
after a march of about twenty four mfles. This 
is a new well, dug within the last few weeks to 
shorten the long march to Girdi Thana, and a 
email domed mud house had also been erected. 

Girdi Thana is not far from Nawod Ohah, 
probably not more than six or seven miles and 
tbe road, or rather track connecting them Lee 
over an absolute level covered plentifully with 
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tamarisk. From here, dotted all over the plain, 
, are to be seen the remains of ancient cities, all 
deserted and fallen into decay. I visited one 
within a couple of miles of camp, and found walls 
and the lower parts of houses standing, but the 
whole had the appearance of having been long 
deserted, owing to the domes having all fallen 
in, and to drifts of sand having been blown 
agamst the walls From the latter I could see 
with my glasses any number of similar ruins, 
dotted over the plam in every direction, some 
of which have, I believe, been deserted for many 
years. My escort told me that the villages all 
round had been deserted for over 200 years ; but 
though some have undoubtedly been deserted as 
long or longer, I have good reason to believe 
that the majority were left by the inhabitants 
owing to changes in the course of the Helmand 
depriving them of their water-supply about thirty- 
five years ago The early history of many must 
date back for centuries, for coins and seals of 
Greek and Assyrian times are dug up by the 
natives, and legend credits them with being the 
birthplace of Fustam, greatest hero of Persian 
myth 

From Girdi Thana to Asak Ohah, a march of 
twenty-two miles, the track lies over the same 
interminable plain, with an unbounded horizon 
on all sides, except where the thin line of the 
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Kuh 1 ilcilik Slab is still visible to tbe south As 
we got fortber, vegetation became tbmner and 
scarcer, till at times we were traversing buge 
wastes of soil, bard and smooth os asphalt, which 
extended as far os the eye could see m every 
direction. About fifteen miles on we came to a 
large deserted vQloge, m a state of lair preserva 
tiOD, called Hausdor Some of the upper storeys 
of the houses wero still standing and from one 
of these I obtained a view over tbe whole village 
a mass of broken do^n and decaymg domes and 
walls. The outside walls were intact and still 
m a state of sufficient preservation to prevent 
any one walking into tbe city except by the 
smgle gate All round m every direction conid 
be seen similar remains, and Hauxdar must in 
days gone by have been a place of considerable 
sise and importance. At Asak Chah I met a 
number of nomad shepherds with large flocks of 
sheep, sign that I was on the fringe of a more 
inhabitable country 

Leaving camp at 9 a.m tbe next mommg, we 
made for some low hills which rose from the 
plain, and a few miles on I was met by Sirdar 
Bayed Khan a Baluoh chief of the neighbour 
hood, with a following of about a dozen mounted 
men, and also by two sowars of Jaoobs Horse, 
sent out by Major Trench to escort me After 
the usual exchange of comphmente, we rode on 
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to Sayed Khans Khei (village), about ten miles 
from Asak Chah, where I found my tents pitched, 
and shortly afterwards the chief paid me a visit 
in my tent. 

The Amir of Sistan had sent out his mules to 
help me over the last twenty miles that lay 
between myself and his capital, a kindness which ^ 
I greatly appreciated when I saw what sort of 
a road it was that led up to the chief town 
in Sistan, and still more when I learned that 
his own private mules were the only ones in the 
country. The whole face of the country changed 
these last twenty miles : instead of a dry, water- 
less plain, it became a plain intersected with ■ 
ditches and canals, covered with low scrub 
jungle, and with pools of water, making travel- 
ling anything but pleasant — for, with the excep- 
tion of one or two lately made by Trench, the 
recently appomted British Consul for Sistan, 
there were no bridges, and the canals being 
often deep, wettmgs were unpleasantly frequent 
Villages were dotted about over the plain, differ- 
ing little from the rumed specimens I had 
already seen, except that they were inhabited 
A few miles out from Nasratabad, Trench met 
me, escorted by two sowars of J acob’s Horse, carry- 
ing a small Union Jack on a lance A httle 
farther on the low houses of a mud town became 
visible on the horizon, and in a short time we 
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were winding m and out through tortuoua and 
narrow lanes, between the email and irregularly 
budt houses of Husamabad, the southern por 
tion of the capital From narrow alleys we 
emerged on to a graveyard unenclosed in any 
way, and spread out like a carpet in front of 
the Russian Vice-Consul’e bouse Before us rose 
the walls of Nasratabad, the northern city, and 
to the east stretched the unbounded plain. Here 
a few hundred yards &om the town, under the 
shadow of the Union Jack, flying fiom a thirty 
foot flagstaflT, was to be seen a neatly laid out 
settlement, the home of the English Consul and 
his staflT My journey for the tune being ^vafl 
at an end, and I looked forward with pleasure 
to a rest m Sistan, ready to appreciate to the 
full the compamonship of a fellow countryman 
and the comforts and luxuries of a flxed abode 
after many days of solitary inarohing over the 
stony wastes of mhospitabl© Baluchistan, 

I have endeavoured to show that the journey 
from Quetta can, thanks to the admirable way 
in which Captain Webb Ware the officer in 
charge of the route, hoe earned out his duties 
be performed with ease and comparative comfort 
that supplies are forthcoming at all the larger 
poets, and that water and grazing exist for 
camels at every stage The climate is m the 
winter as a rule fine and dry, cold at nights 
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and in the early mornings, with a warm sun in 
the middle of the day, and it is in winter that 
caravans at present travel over it; but I am 
assured by those who ought to know, that 
though the heat in the daytime is very con- 
siderable, there is no reason why caravans (who 
prefer travelling by night when feasible) should 
not find the route m every respect as satisfactory 
a one in summer as in winter. The total rain- 
fall IS very small, and for some years has not 
averaged more than a few inches, which makes 
cultivation impossible except in selected spots 
in the vicinity of the mountains, where artificial 
irrigation is possible by means of “ karezes ” ; 
and it IS for this reason that the country over 
which the route passes has the appearance of 
a deserted and uninhabited waste, such villages 
as there are being situated at the foot of the 
mountains and as far removed as possible firom 
the dead stretches of unproductive plam. As 
far as Dalbandin there should be no difficulty 
about supplies, even when the traffic becomes 
far greater than it is at present, as local culti- 
vation should be possible for this section ; but 
from Dalbandm to Saindak cultivation would 
hardly be possible, and supplies will have to be 
brought from Nushki and the Nushki-Dalbandin 
section, and for the latter half of this section 
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from Miqnwar and the country round it on the 
Persian border where I was told there was onl 
tivation and cultivatable land in plenty With 
so fertde a country as Sistan withm a few days 
journey, no anxiety need he felt on account of 
Bupphes for the remainder of the journey 
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SISTAN AND KHURASAN 

{Contimiaiion of a Paper read before the Scottish Geographical 
Society^ Qth Febntary 1902 ) 

Having reached, after many days of marching 
across such arid wastes as I have described, the 
capital of little -known Sistan, one’s first im- 
pression is that there is little to see and still 
less to rouse one’s interest in the tumble-down, 
dilapidated mud city, which has the appearance 
of having been dropped down haphazard in the 
middle of a vast and cheerless plam. The entire 
absence of roads, the untidy and neglected appear- 
ance of Husainabad, the southern town through 
which one rides on entermg the capital from 
the south, the narrow winding lanes which serve 
for streets, and the total want of method dis- 
played in the arrangement of the low - domed 
houses, which stand together in irregular clumps, 
all tend to produce a feeling of disappointment 
on one/s first glimpse of the capital. 
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The present capital and seat of what the 
Persians are pleased to call the government 
consists of two towns or rather of a town 
divided into two parts — the southern half known 
locally as Husainabad, and the northern, which 
IS entirely surrounded by high city walls, and 
known as Nosratabad Beyond these two towns 
have sprung up m the last few months the neat 
buildmga of the British Consulate, which may be 
said to constitute a third part of the capital, 
and which I heard talked of on all sides as 
Trenchabad — t e,, the city of Trench Husainabad, 
as I have already mentioned is little more than 
a coUectaoQ of small domed mud houses, built 
irrespective of ground plan, wheresoever fancy 
dictated, m the middle of a vast plain. Here 
and there a windmill of ounous shape stands up 
conspicuous among the surrounding houses usually 
stationary m the winter months, but wanting 
only the fierce blasts of the Bad o sad i bist 
roE,” or wmd of a hundred and twenty days, 
which blows unceasmgly throughout the summer 
months, to rouse it to a state of wild activity 
Beyond this the houses of the Kussian Vice- 
Consul and the head Mullah are the only other 
objects likely to attract ones attention. 

Nflsratabad, the northern town, though little 
to boast of, IB by far the more imposing of the 
two being enclosed by high walls, about 360 
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yards in length from north to south and 400 
yaids from east to west, with buttresses at 
intervals of about 40 yards. An additional rect- 
angular enclosure, projecting from the north- 
east corner, contains the arc or citadel, in which 
is situated the palace of the A mir In the 
centre of the southern wall stands one of the 
two gateways of the city, supported on each 
side by a buttress, and from here the central 
street runs the length of the city, terminating in 
a similar gateway in the centre of the north wall 
With a single exception, the houses and shops 
on either side of the street are small and m- 
sigmficant, the latter hardly recogmsable as such, 
owmg to their apparent innocence of goods for 
sale ; whde the owner is content to sit m front 
of his door, in a state of apathetic indolence, 
typical of all things great and small, from the 
highest to the lowest, throughout the dominions 
of his Highness Muzaffar-ad-Dm Shah 

The exception to which I have referred is 
a commodious and well-built shop, midway be- 
tween the south and north gates of the city, 
where goods of European manufacture of all 
sorts and kinds, included under the general head- 
ing of fancy goods, are sold by an mdividual 
who, as far as this branch of his business at any 
rate is concerned, corresponds to the general dealer 
of the West The owner of this establishment 
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IS one Soth Suleiman nn Indian merchant who 
loft Quetta at the end of 18D9 uith a capital 
of 20,000 rupees to exploit the trade of Sistnn 
a \onturo which had already mot with con 
siderable success, and at the time of my visit 
ho was making a very largo profit on his 
capital, which ho informed mo was not nearly 
largo enough to admit of his carrying on the 
trade of which the place was capable 

In addition to Nasmtabad and Husainahad 
there remains the more modem part of the town, 
which I have already spoken of ns Trcnchabad. 
Separated from the rest of the city by n 
■ maidan ” (stretch of level ground) of some acres 
it occupies on admirable site and has the ad 
vantage of room for extension should it at 
any tune be thought advisable to embark upon 
enlaigement. 

Between two rows of buildings is a wide space 
more nearly a square than a street at one end 
of which flies the Union Jack from a flagstaff 
planted m a solidly budt pedestal of mud. 
Behmd the main block of buildmgs on the south 
Bide of the square are one or two other bmld 
mgs, the most interesting of which is a mosque 
if only from the fact of its havmg been built 
by an Englishman. The mam buddings cover 
a space of about 150 yards by 70 yards, the whole 
Bite consisting roughly of about thirteen acres. 
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and when it is considered that the whole of 
the buildings, including the Consul’s house, 
guard-room, cavalry lines, staff and servants’ 
quarters, mosque and all, were completed for a 
sum of 2500 rupees (XI 66), Trenchabad may prob- 
ably claim to be the cheapest town on record. 

Such was the city I found in December 1900, 
which in the space of twelve months had been 
roused from the state of torpor of a true house 
of the Orient, untouched by the influence of 
Western progress, where time stands still and 
change is unknown, to the surprising fact that 
there were worlds beyond its own and people 
of an alien race who had stirred them, vastly 
to their own amazement, to a state of — to their 
ideas — extraordinary activity. 

The day after my arrival I called on M. 
Miller, the Russian Vice-Consul, whom I found 
most cordial and agreeable, speaking English ex- 
ceedingly well, and, as I afterwards found out, 
a fluent master of the language of the country, 
an acquirement of the greatest importance to 
any one entertaining hopes of dealing success- 
fully with the Persian. Later in the afternoon 
I paid a visit in state to the Amir, who rejoices 
in the title of Hashmat-ui-Mulk, or glory of the 
country, and the spectacle of the British Consul 
and myself, the former in full uniform, while I 
had donned black ftock-coat and patent leather 
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boolA nilin;, iwlcmnl) tlirouRli tlip nnrrow allots 
of tlip cniintilin;> mud cit\ nccompaniiKl by o 
full c<cort of Pntlifin Aounm mu't Imvp Ixv-n 
well cilculitixl to in«ptro Itiuplitor Imd nn\ one 
capibli’ of npiirtciftltnp llio humour of tlio Mlun 
lion liron prrj'-iit to vrilno^ il 

IIsMiip ml'Ttnl n trnllr<l mclo'urc in front 
of thp Amirfl pilnco whrro wrrr to be Arm 
pnoonrre Iwnt nnd pmmin}, under clmins nnd 
ironn of the m(«' npi«illinp stro nnd oriphl, nnd 
Imvinp ncbnowltvlprd tlio mIuIo of n mppod 
loobinp cut tliront with n pun, prrAUmnbl} one 
of the much InlLcd-of nrm\, on nentn dutj wo 
diwnountod nnd wrru forthwith u^hcrotl into tho 
prcArnce of tho po\emor Tlio reception hnll 
wni. Inrpc for SiAtnn, nnd miplil Imve liccn 18 
or 20 feet in length by jierlmpn 10 or 12 in 
brendtb, with n recenn in one mdo contnimng 
n fircplnce, in front of which wire plnci'd n tnblo 
nnd three or four clmirn. Tlio only omnmenta 
tion on tho mud WTilU wnn n dndo of cretonno 
nnd on tho tnblo wns n cloth of bright yellow 
cotton, with n deep Iiortlor of gaudy red rose*. 
Overhend could be Been tho funnel of n '• bad 
gir " or mr nhnfl for catching tho wind in the 
hot weather 

On entering, tho Amir, n pleasant looking mnn 
of medium height, with black beard nnd mous‘ 
taebo, rose to moot us, nnd having welcomed us 
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With, courtly bow and stately handshake, motioned 
us to seats on either side of the table, and with 
the greatest solemnity and deliberation then took 
a seat between us. Pausing a moment — a Persian 
IS never in a hurry — to be sure that we were 
seated, he made the polite inquiry never omitted, 
asking if we were well , and answers having been 
given, and simdar demands for information as 
to the state of health of the ruler having been 
made, prehminaries were at an end, and we 
were at liberty to talk on any subject that 
might suggest itself. 

Owing to my inability to speak the language, 
the bruilt of the conversation devolved upon 
Trench, and was for the most part confined to 
generahties. The Amir spoke of Teheran and 
Mashhad, both of which places he had visited, 
and was quite familiar with the idea of rail- 
ways and similar innovations of civilisation; and 
though his knowledge of such subjects rested on 
the single example of a line the country can 
boast of, the light railway from Teheran to the 
mosque of Shah Abdul Azim, a distance of a 
few miles only, he spoke with assurance of the 
advantage 'of a line from Quetta to Robat, which 
he looked upon as a certain production of the 
near future indeed I heard the advent of a 
line along the new trade route discussed with 
much more certainty by the higher-class Sistanis, 
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who look U]>on tlio question of its nltimato con 
Btniction ns in no wny open to clmilit, timn I 
iliil nt the Quettn IvushI i end of th< route 

Meeting him casuidlj liku this, om rccoises 
the imprcKsion of n quiet, dignified gi nticmnni} 
mnn content to liso quiitl} ns the ruler of his 
pronnee nnd di“tinnp onK to bo led m ]Hnci 
nnd quiet Though osUnsiblj nn Anglophile he 
IS shrcwil enough whcni his own interests nru 
conecnied, nnd stnnds in wholesome nwo of Inn 
superior nt Mnahhnd, who, as hi will knows is 
undir the sinister induenco of ItiiKsuu So thnt 
though willing to nssisl Bntish interests ns fnr 
ns ho considers compatible with Ins own snfetj, 
ho could Imrdl) bo relied on to take nnj \i.rj 
nelivo pnrt in tho furthemnet of Dntish tmdo 
nnd prestige, ns long ns there is n posnibilitj of 
its being reporteil ngninat him nt Mnshhnd 
through tho ngenej of tho Hussmn A'ico Consul 
his policj being strongly flnsoured with n desire 
to please both parties nnd ho maj bo lookcil 
upon ns tt fnend and allj in so much as ho will 
continue to show such signs of fnendship to- 
wards Great Bntain ns wall not endanger his own 
position 

Having made tho ncquaintonco of the Amir, 
1 now turned my nttontion to tho two jicoplo of 
next importanco, Mir Mnusum Khan, tho Snrtip 
and Mohammed Roxa Khan, tho Sarhnng both 
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sons of the ruler, and the same farcical pro- 
cession that had proceeded to the Amir was 
again on view. The house in which the Sartip 
was living is situated in the only garden of the 
place, a few hundred yards to the north of 
N asratabad, while the Sarhang had a house 
within the walls of the city. As I visited them 
both the same afternoon, I was afforded an 
opportunity of comparing the two candidates 
for the future possession of the sceptre in Sistan, 
a comparison which I am bound to say was more 
than favourable to the Sartip. Both are of the 
same age, twenty-one according to the Sarhang 
(December 1900); but the difference between 
the two could hardly fail to strike the most 
casual observer. On visiting the Sartip, I was 
received by a quiet, gentlemanly man with perfect 
manners, and, when he talked, seldom without a 
pleasant smile, despite a distressing disease of 
the eyes from which I was sorry to see he 
suffered In strong contrast was the loud- 
voiced welcome accorded me by his more flashy 
brother, who had, I fear, imbibed a good deal 
more spirit than was good for him, and talked and 
laughed uproariously throughout the interview 
The Sartip received us m a room which, like 
the Amir’s hall of audience, was without orna- 
ment, — a few chairs, a table, and divan making 
the sum-total of the furniture I could not 
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help BCDilmg when I noticed n largo white bath 
towel of European manufaoturo neatly aprcad 
over the tahlo m place of a table cloth At 
the time of my visit ho was vcrj full of a pro 
posed journey to India by the Nushki route, with 
a view to coneultmg a firet-clnss oculist about 
his eyes, and as I had just travelled along the 
road this subject naturally formed the chief 
topic of conversation. From the ongcmess with 
which he questioned mo, and the interest he 
took in my answers, I judged that he was very 
anxious to got started and n good deal excited 
at the idea of crossing the gulf between Persia 
and India and of seemg for himself the wonders 
of the great empire that lay beyond ^ 

There is very little doubt that the Snrtip is n 
man of far stronger character than either his 
father or his brother and it is equally certain 
that as far as Sistan is concerned he is the man 
of the future, provided always that the develop- 
ments of the future, in which alien powers must 
play a predominant part will admit of a native 
of the country occupying a position of anything 
more than a puppet Pubhc opimon, at any rate, 
holds no two thoughts as to who wOl wield the 
eoeptre m the future, and from what I heard 
and from the httle I saw of him during my 
stay m Sistan, I am mdmed to think that he 
will make a strong and powerful ruler Even at 
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this present time his influence is very great, 
especially through his mother— a Baluch lady of 
very high family — among the hordes of Baluchis 
who cover the country from Sistan to Herat. 

I have mentioned the boisterous manner of the 
Sarhang, whom I found to be a very coarse edition 
of his brother. He ushered us into his room with 
no very steady step, and having indicated by a 
lordly sweep of his hand the chairs he desired 
us to occupy, plumped down on to a third with 
such clumsy violence that the article not alto- 
gether unnaturaUy gave way In no way abashed 
he threw the broken chair aside, and with a 
remark which was presumably of a jocose nature, 
judging from the uproarious laughter with which 
he followed it, succeeded in seating himself m 
another The fittings and ornamentation of the 
room afforded evidence of the extravagant and 
uncultured taste of the man, every niche and 
corner displaying an incongruous jumble of vulgar 
trash As may be imagined, there was not a great 
deal to be gathered from his conversation, and 
beyond eliciting the fact that he had been struck 
by the advantage of well-built houses smce he 
had witnessed the success of Europeans in this 
line, and had become an enthusiastic builder him- 
self, and that he was also interested in gardening, 

I gained nothing but an impression of a shallow 
and extravagant man, who placed his own whims 
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and pleasures first and all else nowhere In or 
tenuation, I must admit that when ho returned 
my visit a few daj 8 later, in a condition of sobnotj 
he presented a much better appearance and talked 
much more quietly and sensiblj but at the best 
he IS not to bo compared with his brother, whoso 
temperate hfo and habits and strength of character 
aro as sinking as are the intemperance and weak 
ness of the Snrhang 

For the rest there are few men in Sistan who 
can be looked upon as likelj to make nnj name 
in history The two chief Sirdars aro Sirdar 
Purdd Khan and Mir Abbas, the first of whom 
played a more or less prominent part in local 
history a few years ago From all accounts he 
IS a man of fine physique and of a bold indepen 
dent spint ns his name signifymg hon hearted, 
suggests, and I can well bohere that ho is a man 
to command respect among his own people, if he 
at all resembles his son, whom I bad the pleasure 
of meetmg In Mir Abbas one sees a picture of 
good nntured content in the disguise of a country 
squire who asks no more than to spend the days 
of tm unambitious life surrounded by the grand 
chddren of a somewhat prohfic family, in the 
peace and quiet of his own domain. 

In addition to these permanent inhabitants 
there were one or two visitors, all nmlang a 
more or less prolonged sojourn in the land, carry 
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ing oil their business, when they had any, with 
Uiat contemptuous disregard for time which is 
so noticeable a characteristic of Persian methods. 
One gentleman, who was on his way round the 
country in the capacity of official herald of the 
safe return of the Shah from his trip to Europe, 
had ab'eady occupied six weeks in making known 
the glad news in Sistan, during which time he 
was the recipient of presents and hospitality at 
the expense of the province, as being an emissary 
fiom headquarters, and as long as such hospitality 
continued to be on a sufficiently magmficent scale 
to satisfy him he would no doubt remain, only 
passing on with his news when he found there 
was little more to be gained by stoppmg where 
he was News carried by such a messenger must 
become a little stale before being conveyed to all 
for whom it is intended. 

If I found no difficulty in getting to Sistan, 

I found that gettmg away agam was quite a 
different matter The only form of transport in 
the country was camels, the few mules there are 
being the private property of the Amir, and the 
only camel man who was wilhng to proceed in 
a northern direction was a sulky and vacillatmg 
Eirjandi, who could in no wise understand why 
the “ feringhi ” should be in such a break-neck 
hurry, the passing of time being an unconsidered 
quantity in his Oriental conception of life I 
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hsd calculotcd on Fcndinp o(r mj cnmp on Oio 
l*t, nnd following mynelf on llio 2nd, liut no 
mnnj diflicultieB had to bo overcome that the 
final start was not mado till the tSlli 
A sharp frost had doed the ground and covirod 
all the pools and puddlea with ice, Icanng n keen 
hito in tlio air ns f jogged along vrcatwnnl under 
a cloudless shj Awaj oier the Hamun and 
Naiisar, clouds of duck and wildfowl wen to bo 
seen fljing in all directiona, teatifjing to tho 
nuinbora that oust on this \nsl expanse of water 
Onco past the llainun, wu got out of the neb 
alluiud sod of Sistan, and made our wnj over 
hugo bare plains of gmvql. In front of us Inj a 
low ndge of larron hills, and farther away to tho 
south west atrotched a lino of snowy mountains, 
ghttonng in the morning' sun. We had been 
going for about three hours when mi horso went 
suddenly dead Inmo, and became so bad that I 
was forced to got off and walk, no very great 
hardship, howeicr, on a bnght winters day, and 
leaving Ralmat Khan to bnng him along I stepped 
out, and on hour and a half later reached camp, 
pitched by a small stream, a few miles from tho 
foot of tho hnis m front of us. Though tho water 
of the stream looked clear and good I veiy 
soon discoverod that it was oxtromely bittor, and 
dunng my stay here the nauseating taste of 
salt water permeated all my food. 
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Night was again very cold, and clouds began 
to gather on the horizon as I left camp on the 
inoining of the 15th. A short distance over the 
same stony plain brought us to the foot of the 
hills, which we entered by a defile between high 
walls of rock. At the mouth of this passage 
through the hills was a grove of palm-trees, with 
a small village standing on the edge of it, from 
which the inhabitants flocked to gape at the 
strange spectacle of a white man riding through 
their midst. As we rode on over a level stretch 
of cultivated soil between ridges of rocky hills, 
more signs of habitation became apparent, and 
small collections of houses enclosed by high mud 
walls, little clumps of trees, quamt-looking wind- 
mills, and tiny patches of young green barley, 
all went to show that we were over the desolate 
and unmhabited stretches on the north-west 
border of Sistan, and were once more in a 
country possessed of a sprmkling, at any rate, of 
inhabited and cultivated oases. 

I was entirely in my camel men's hands as far 
as time and direction were concerned, and from 
here they went across country, leaving the main 
caravan route which passes through Neh, and 
which I did not agam strike till withm four 
marches of Biijand, and camping whenever they 
considered that they had marched far enough 
My progress, consequently, through an intensely 
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dull nnd uninteresting countrj was far from 
rapid. 

On tlio IGth \\L nmrcliLd o\'cr n lovol strotcli nt 
first of good sod, nnd then of stonj ground nhilo 
all round barren lulls rose in isolated groups nnd 
ndges from the plain Towards tho end of the 
dnj 8 march on tho 17th wo got into more moun 
tninous eountrj , where hero nnd there hills higher 
than the rest were hghtlj flaked with snow, 
nflbrding some little relief to the dreary dust- 
colour of the whole landscape jVs 1 was leasing 
camp on tho 18th, two Baluchi sowars rode up on 
their waj with tho mail hog to Birjnnd carrjing 
also some letters for mo forwarded from Nnsratn 
had We rode along together for some wnj o\er 
the usual monotonous stretches of gravel earth, 
nnd rock, till we enmo upon the tents pitched m 
the very middle of a cheerless plain. Though not 
so cold as it had been of Into hoai'y clouds hung 
threateningly all round nnd the outlook was in 
describablj dull and dreary On the 19th we 
made better progress getting over about thirty 
miles dunng tho day, through country much the 
same as usual though the plain was covered for 
the greater port of the way with large, leafless 
bushes grey, dried up and dead looking Towards 
tho end of the march we skirted along the edge of 
a large swamp, euirounded by -groat patches of 
glistening salt, to the east of which rose a bare 

I 
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mountain - range of burnt sienna, smudged here 
and there with odd patches of brick red 

Near the head of the plain along which we were 
travelling we came upon some acres of cultivated 
land, and a village of perhaps 150 small domed 
houses, massed closely together, the inmates of 
which crowded to their roofs to stare at us. Our 
road took us along the ^^karez” or “kanat” 
which brought water from the mountains at the 
head of the plain. Parallel to, and within a few 
yards of, the one in workmg order were the 
shafts of an old and disused one, the people prefer- 
ring, it would seem, to construct an entirely new 
kanat to repairing an existing one which happens 
to have got blocked, though where the economy 
in making an entirely new aqueduct in place of 
repairing an old one comes in is not altogether 
obvious 

We now crossed the hills at the head of the 
plain, passing a kafilah of forty camels en route 
for Sistan, which showed that we had once more 
joined the regular caravan route, and, entering an 
elevated valley which boasted of a certain amount 
of cultivation, camped at the second of two 
villages which we came to. The people were in- 
quisitive and curious, and gathered in crowds 
round my tent. 

On the 21st we continued for some way along 
the valley, bordered on the west by a fine range of 
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raountoins deep m snow, nnd then ascended by a 
steep pass to higher ground, whore snow lay to a 
depth of SIX or eight inches. For the rest of the 
day wo were winding about omong hills nnd in 
snow the ^holo time, till wo reached a sheltered 
hollow in which were situated a couple of villages, 
where we camped 

Tho 22nd was a miserable day a thick white 
mist shrouded all tho hills, heavy clouds hung low 
in tho sky, while a biting wind blew m fitful 
squalls adding to tho feeling of discomfort already 
produced by tho cold raw air The camel men 
had refused to take my advance camp on over 
night and though they bad started with daylight 
I soon overtook them, and at one o clock reached 
Mud, a large village on the edge of the snou In 
addition to tho village itself, which covered a 
considerable area, there vras also a large ^\ ailed 
enclosure or citadel, a little apart from the rest 

Next day I reached Bujd a village mhabited by 
Sunm Mohammedans, and the day after entered 
the capital, Bu^and a large mud town shortly 
after midday 

Owing to the unoven nature of the ground on 
which the town is built one sees but a small 
portion of it from the plain over which one ndes 
when approaching from the east and it is not 
imtil one has climbed one of the many low, irreg 
ularly shaped hills which surround it, and looked 
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down on it from above, that one can claim to have 
seen the city in its entirety From such a point 
of vantage one sees spread out before one a stretch 
of hilly ground thickly covered with a mass of 
irregular domed houses, with here and there an 
edifice larger than the rest, standing out conspicu- 
ous with upper storey and bald flat roof, usually 
the residence of some servant or retainer of the 
Amir. At the south-east corner stands the old 
fort, the usual high mud walls enclosing a few 
houses and a fine mosque and courtyard, built and 
completed by the present ruler about five years 
ago, by far the finest building I saw m Birjand, 
which has little to boast of in the way of archi- 
tectural beauty. Through the northern part of 
the town a broad thoroughfare runs crescent-wise 
from east to west, dominated at its western 
extremity by the new fort, an erection standing 
on the summit of a low hill. It is kno-vvn as the 
“ new fort,” but would appear to have very little 
valid claim to either title, consisting as it does at 
the present time of decayed mud "walls enclosing 
the remains of what might once have been houses 
I was struck with the spectacle of such a fine 
broad thoroughfare in a town which for the rest 
boasted of nothing but narrow lanes and winding 
ane)’'S, often mere tunnels beneath a congloiueiated 
mass of buildmgs , but the result of inquiiy showed 
that it was no fault of the jieoplc that they uete 
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possessed of so spacious a street, os it vrnB in reality 
the bed of a stream which m the wet season 
returned to its original office of waterway On 
each side of it stood lines of small shops and on 
the northern side was an imposing caravanserai 
quite recently completed 

From conversation with various people I 
gathered that Bii^and was a great trading 
centre and that besides one large end several 
smaller madressehs and schools, there were six 
or seven large serais for the accommodation of 
the kaBlahs which were always coming and 
going The population was generally agreed 
to be about 30,000, which pomts to the m 
creased prosperity of the town of late years, for 
in 1890 It 18 spoken of os a town of about 
14,000 inhabitants while Colonel Tate when 
visiting the place in 1894, put down the popu 
lation at 25,000 The chief water supply is 
brought from the hills by karez but this is 
hard and brackish, and for dnnking purposes 
ram water is caught and preserved in large 
tanks Among other institutions which I noticed 
were public baths, and not for firom my house 
stood one of these unwbolesome-lookmg dungeons. 
The appearance of the extenor, however de- 
terred me from inquiring personally mto the 
system and management obtainmg m the in 
tenor though as I witnessed steam escaping 
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from chinks in the mud roof, which was little 
above the level of the ground, I conclude that 
it is something akm to a Turkish bath 
Starting on 4th February, after leaving the 
straggling houses on the outskirts of the town 
behind, we travelled in a northern direction over 
a flat expanse bounded by a range of mountains 
from which long lines of kanat shafts, looking for 
all the world like the tops of miniature volcanic 
craters, stretched away in various directions, 
carrying water to the villages which were dotted 
here and there over the country. Much of the 
land was being ploughed — the plough, a rough 
implement of wood, being drawn by a cow and 
donkey harnessed side by side, a quaint though 
apparently satisfactory combination ; and it is 
possible that thef’e are times of the year when 
the terrible monotony of the uniform dust-colour 
of Birjand is broken by fields of smiling corn 
and 'the blossom of the many kinds of fruit said 
to grow there. 

On the 5th we crossed the range in front of 
us by the Saman Shahi pass (7000 feet), where 
snow lay deep on the ground, at the top of 
which I was afforded ample opportunity of 
ruminating on the natural disadvantages of the 
ungainly build of the camel, which renders all 
ground, with the exception of a perfectly level 
and dry plain, so peculiarly unsuitable to his 
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movementa, while I lool».ed on helplessly at the 
clumsy efforts of my transport animals as they 
slid and slithered about on the slippery surface 
halting every few yards to gaze round with 
the aggravatmg expression of injured inno- 
cence, with which one becomes so familiar, 
only to flounder on again with a protesting 
gurgle to the vociferous exhortations of the 
drivers. 

Having wasted the greater part of the mom 
mg in seemg them safely over the worst places, 
I went on ahead down a gradual descent, 
pasamg here and there a small village m a 
sheltered hollow, and little patches of culti 
vated land often enclosed by mud walls. Even 
mg began to close m, bnngmg with it no signs 
of Rum, a village at which I purposed campmg 
for the night, and thmking I must surely be 
somewhere near my destination, I took the first 
opportunity afforded a small cluster of domed 
huts of mquinng how far it was. In reply I 
was informed that at present it was twelve 
mfles but that if I continued m my present 
direction, it would soon be a good deal farther 
This was a httle disconoertmg as I had followed 
the only visible track but none the less, further 
questaomng ehcited the fact that we were off 
the road to Mashhad, and should have to go 
several miles before we could get on to it again. 
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Following the du'ection indicated by our infor- 
mant, we were lucky enough to strike a fair- 
sized village called Sadik at seven o’clock, where 
as luck would have it there was a good cara- 
vanserai, about seven miles from Hum What 
had become of the camels goodness only knew, 
as nothing had been heard of them in the 
village, and by ten o’clock I gave up all hope 
of seemg them before day, and havmg dmed off 
some native bread obtained in the village, I got 
hold of some straw, and lay down to sleep as 
I was, on the floor of one of the untenanted 
rooms of the caravanserai. It was bitterly 
cold, and what with having had scarcely any- 
thing to eat, and bemg entirely without blankets, 

I did not pass a very enjoyable mght 

Next morning I sent out men to search for 
the camels, while I got on to the roof of the 
serai and scoured the country with field-glasses. 
About midday they hove in sight, and half an 
hour later reached Sadik It seemed that they 
had also lost their way, and had been aimlessly 
wandering over the plain, a fact which will give 
some idea of the nature of a Persian road As 
soon as they reached Sadik, I went on, getting 
over the remaining distance between us and 
Bum by evening. 

The next place of any importance to be reached 
was Kain. Judging from what I saw, I should 
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eaj that a great deal of fruit must be grown 
here for I marched for nearly two milos among 
orchards and cultivated fields enclosed by mud 
walls before coming to any sign of houses. 
When I at length came to the town itself I 
found a sohd looking gateway bamng entrance 
to the mam street, supported on each side by a 
tower, the whole of which would seem to be a 
little superflnous since the place was without 
walls. After proceeding through the usual alleys 
of a Persian town, we reached the caravanserai 
a moderate example of the article, and I set to 
work to clean out the hovel in which I purposed 
passing the night. 

The town had the appearance of a large village 
surrounded by trees, with one large building 
standmg up high above the rest of the houses 
which I was mformed was a mosque The popula 
taon 18, I was given to understand, about 1000 
but the only fact of any mterest that I gleaned 
abont the place was, that it is famous as a 
great place for growmg saffron, a valuable ex 
port which has taken the place of the silk for 
which it used to be noted. 

By evening the day following we reached the 
village of Aeadabad, where we spent the mght. 
The next day our road lay over a dreary shora 
covered plam, where all sense of distance was 
annihilated and though Dasht-i Piaz the village 
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we were making for, built 'on the slope leading 
up to a range of hills at the end of the plam, 
appeared quite close at midday, it continued to 
do so in a tantalising and aggravating way, while 
I tramped along steadily for another four hours 
before reaching it 

A peculiarity I noticed of the people of Dasht-i- 
Piaz and other villages in this neighbourhood was 
the fashion in head-dresses, which took the form 
of huge sheepskin hats m place of the more usual 
“ paggree.” 

Leavmg Dasht-i-Piaz at 8 30, we went up a 
gradual ascent into the mountains in front of us 
until one o’clock, when we came to a sudden and 
very steep descent down a defile between pre- 
cipitous, and in many places snow-covered, moun- 
tains The camels having been got safely down 
to more level ground, we followed a dry river-bed 
which pursued a winding course along the bottom 
of a tortuous ravine, and at 3 p M reached another 
steep pass over a ridge of hills. The camels were, 
however, able to avoid this by taking a rather 
longer road, and I left them to follow the level, 

crossing the hills myself. 

From the top of the ridge Kakh was visible 
almost immediately below us, its houses nestling 
among clumps of trees at the foot of the moun- 
tam Immediately opposite the serai was a large 
buildmg surmounted by a fine dome of enamelled 
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bncks in } ellow and light and dork blue which I 
was informed was the tomb of Saltan Mohammed, 
younger brother of Iraan Reza, the saint whoso 
remains invest Mashhad with such a degree of 
sanctity, and of course a resort of pilgrimage 
As I passed it on entonng the sorai, several 
devout worsbippora woro prostratmg themselves 
to the ground before tho hol> threshold Be}ond 
this there was a high walled enoloeuro, presum 
ably the fort, m tho usual state of decaj and 
several mosques, as befitted so holy a place of 
pilgnmago. 

I left Kakh on the 12tb, getting all the camels 
loaded and ready to start by 8 30 a-JL, and jour 
neyed over a level plain away from the snow 
covered mountains above the town The march 
to Gunabad, though supposed to be four far 
sakbs” — a'*far8akh' is an elastic term indicat- 
ing a distance of from three to five miles according 
to the part of the country one happens to be in 
— was certainly a good deal less, and we reached 
the eerai on the edge of the town by 3 i» M 

After leaving Gunabad we passed during the 
first two or three hours through a large and 
smiling oasis of well kept fields, many already 
green with the young shoots of com, and flounah 
mg villages a pleasant change after the usual 
tracts of barrenness but having left these 
behmd, we emerged once more on to brown 
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uncultivated plain, reaching the village of Amrani 
by evening. 

Between Amrani and the next inhabited country 
stretched a sterile and inhospitable plain for a 
distance of eight farsakhs, and as my camels 
seldom succeeded in covering more than four, or at 
most five, farsakhs during the day, I found it 
necessary to carry water, firewood, fodder, &c., 
from Amrani, so that I should be able to halt 
for the night at an empty building which was said 
to exist half-way. 

The landscape was one such as is common in 
Baluchistan and Khurasan, a vast expanse of level 
with a vision of hills in the dim distance beyond. 
Overhead the sun shone from a cloudless sky; 
but during the morning a strong wind blew m 
fitful gusts, raising a whole host of sand-devils, 
that spun in wild gyrations over the dreary waste. 
Mirage, too, dazzlmg the eye and bewildering 
the senses with its elusive and incessant tremor, 
produced for our edification some of its most 
fantastic illusions, a weird sample displaying a 
flock of sheep floating gently about m the air 
with a film y blue vapour beneath them. During 
the day I passed a caravan of about forty donke 3 ^s, 
and noticed on one or two occasions shepherds 
driving their sheep and goats over the plain to 
pick up what nourishment they could from the 
dry and dusty scrub that grew there By 5 r.’'r 
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we reached the building a large empty bam, 
obviously devoted as much to animals as to men 
A small party of Hazara pDgnms also spent the 
night here. I had met one or two of these 
pilgnms before, tramping wearily along to Mash 
had, and I am bound to say I could not help being 
struck with their implicit trust m Providence 
One man I call to mmd accosted me on the road 
before I reached Sistan begging for a meal and 
a little money Six weeks later I met the same 
mdividuol close to Bir^and, still tramping light 
heartedly along with not so much as a com in his 
pocket hia worldly goods oonsistmg of a rug 
which he earned on his back. He was entirely 
dependent on the hospitality of the villagers be 
met for mere existence yet it never so much as 
entered his head that he might never reach 
the holy city 

The following day we crossed the remamder 
of the plam, reaching a village called Khairabad 
at the foot of hilly ground, and next day reached 
Turbat-i Haidarn Thence a toilsome journey of 
70 or 80 miles over mountam ridges covered with 
ice and snow took me to the holy city of Mashhad, 
the end of my caravan journey 

The whole of my jonmey from Sistan to Mnsh 
had may be summed up as a wearisome struggle 
across flat and mconceivably monotonous plains 
alternated by jagged lines of hills becoming 
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higher and more obstructive as one gets farther 
north, which seem to have been stretched across 
this part of Persia from east to west with the 
express purpose of hmdering any one who may be 
endeavouring to traverse the country. At times 
in the valleys at the foot of mountain-ridges one 
encounters considerable tracts of cultivated land ; 
but the predominant impression left upon the mmd 
is of a thirsty and waterless land robed in an eter- 
nal garb of drab, and as I traversed these wastes 
and pondered on the fact that I was travellmg 
through the rich province of Khurasan, I often 
wondered if the trade of such a country could ever 
show results worthy of any very great commercial 
undertaking 

It is, indeed, only when one comes to under- 
stand how fierce is the craving of Eussia for an 
outlet in warm water from the grim spaces of her 
land-girt and ice-bound Empire, that the marked 
attentions paid to Persia by two such powerful 
suitors as Great Britain and Eussia become even 
remotely comprehensible 
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NOTES OV A JOmiNEY ACTIOSS ASIA. 

{A Paper read bt/ert ifie Central Anon Scatly Deermler 14, 1B04.) 

Rather more than tivo years ago I had the 
honour of reading a paper before this Society on 
a journey which I made over the then newly 
opened trade route between India and Persia, 
across the and reaches of Baluchistan Smce 
that time I have had opportunities of renewing 
my acquomtanco with the countnes and the 
peoples of the East, and have earned out a 
journey which has token me the whole length 
of Asia from Constantmople to Peking, and fall 
mg m with a suggestion that has been made to 
me, I hove selected for the purpose of this paper 
a few pomta which loomed large m the pohtical 
panorama which unrolled itself before me, more 
with a view to ezoitmg discussion upon topics 
that are of interest to the members of this 
Society than m any false hope of maternally 
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adding to their existing knowledge of Asian 
affairs. 

First, then, since my journey led me across the 
steppes of Mesopotamia to Baghdad, a word as to 
the prospects, more especially in connection with 
railway development, of the Asiatic domimons of 
the Sultan. This subject has already been dealt 
with at some length by Colonel Picot m the 
admirable paper read by him before the members 
of this Society, entitled “Railways in Western 
Asia,” and there is no occasion, therefore, for me 
to lay before you any detailed review of the 
project generally spoken of as the Baghdad 
Railway scheme There are, however, one or 
two points in connection with it which seem 
to me to be worthy of special consideration 
and discussion With the general conclusions 
drawn by Colonel Picot I heartily agree — that 
when the prospects of the consummation of the 
enterprise are nearer realisation than they are 
at the present tune, this country should be in a 
position to exercise a dominating voice m its 
control And I would lay stress upon the 
reasons which, in my opinion, render such a 
contingency necessary I have been accused 
wrongly, if I may say so — of hghtly putting 
aside that section of public opmion which is 
avowedly — and I may add rightly — suspicious 
of the designs and objects of German world 
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jKjlic}, nnd which for this reason sees insuper 
able objections to our hnMn/ij anything to do 
with an} Bchenio with which that countr) is 
conccmc<i But it w for this verj reason — 
nnmcl} that I should now with disma} Gor 
man) or an} other great Continental Power oxer 
cising the dominating influenco in that part of 
the Near Plast which stretclies from Constantin 
oplo to iho Persian Gulf which the solo owner 
ship of such a railway would inontablj confer 
upon them — lliat I advocate the participation of 
this conntr}, upon certain conditions, in the 
Baghdad Batlwa) scheme. As far as our co- 
operation 18 concerned, I would la) it down that 
equal powers of construction manngemont, nnd 
control should bo tho mimninm m tho way of 
concession that Great Britain should accept, 
and I admit that I should for prefer to soe, os 
1 have olsewhcro ad>ocated, an ultimate solution 
of tho question winch would displa) this country 
m possession of tho section from Baghdad to the 
Persian Golf Under such circumstances “ the 
Gorman road, to quote so high an authont) as 
Captain ^lahan, ** would find its termmus m 
a British system a not unusual international 
relation." 

I am one of those who are of opinion that it 
cannot bo too often or too strongly urged that — ^ 
to make use of the language of Captain Mahan 

K 
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once again — “purely naval control is a very 
imperfect instrument unless supported and rein- 
forced by the shores on which it acts/’ and that 
just as we beheve it to be imperative that we 
should not abandon our rights and our position 
of ascendancy in the southern provinces of 
Persia, so it is equally important that that 
portion of the dommions of the Sultan which 
lies between Baghdad and Koweit should be 
preserved free from the control of a great Con- 
tinental Power Even if we admit — and there 
are those in this country who do admit it — 
that the strategic line of our communications 
with India, Australia, and the Far East will 
lie in the future by the Cape of Good Hope 
rather than through the Mediterranean, the 
vital importance of the Persian Gulf remams 
unaltered For although under such altered 
conditions the capital of the Ottoman Empire 
would to some extent cease to be a source of 
danger as providmg a base for a dank attack, 
that portion of the Turkish Empire of which 
I have been speaking hes equally as a menace 
on the flank of one Ime of communication as of 
the other. It seems to me, too, that in assurn- 
ing an attitude of uncompromising hostility to 
German aspirations in this matter, we are court- 
ing a situation which may prove infinitely more 
difficult to deal with and far more dangerous to 
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ourseKes thnn thnt which exists, or at any rate 
until quite recently did exist, m this part of the 
world 

The aspirations of Russia m South Western 
Asia arc well known Wo are credibly mfonned 
that at one time Russia herself at the suggestion 
of the official Tugo\ntch considered the advis 
ability of building the Baghdad Railway The 
prospect of such an undertaking being carried 
out by another Power was inhnitely distasteful 
to her and it was perhaps only natural, there- 
fore that the chorus of congratulations which 
rang from the Russian press when the cold 
reception accorded to the scheme by the House 
of Commons in the spring of 1903 became 
known should have been indecorously loud. The 
opposition of Russia m fact, in conjunction with 
the opposition of this country, raised on almost 
insuperable obstacle in the path of German 
ambition. But issues fraught with momentous 
possibUities have been bom m the Cabinets of 
Europe since tho House of Commons expressed 
its extreme antipathy to the German railway 
scheme in the spring of 1903 France has drawn 
nearer to England Russia has become entangled 
in a devastating and exhaustmg war in the Far 
East , and, more important still m connection 
with the subject with which I am here con 
cemed Germany has during the past few months 
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shown^ an ostentatious desire to be looked upon as 
the friend in need of Hussia I need not recapit- 
ulate all the recent acts of benevolent neutrality 
which Germany has perpetrated in the interests 
of Russia, whereby she is laying up for herself 
a rich credit account with that country, which 
will some day have to be paid off. But I would 
direct your attention to the shape which that 
payment may not improbably assume Is it not 
possible — nay, even probable — that Russia’s ac- 
quiescence or even co-operation in the Baghdad 
Railway scheme may at some future time figure 
as part payment of Germany’s little bill ^ And 
when this country finds herself alone of all the 
Powers in opposition to the scheme, will she 
still be prepared to prevent its consummation^ 
And if she is not, will she look on with satis- 
faction at a Persia and a Turkey dommated by 
the diplomatists and Ministers of a hostile Russo- 
German combination^ 

That the German Emperor is bent upon carry- 
ing out his purpose has all along been sufficiently 
clear, and has been recently emphasised on the 
occasion of the opening' of the recently completed 
section of the line over the 200 kilometres be- 
tween Konia and Bulgurlu In forwarding his 
congratulations to Herr Gwinner upon that oc- 
casion, the Emperor said *'I am glad that Ger- 
man enterprise and German engineering skill ha\e 
succeeded in advancing this notable undertaking 
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to this important stage m spite of the manifold 
ddBculties ^\hlch have been encountered I can 
not refrain from expressing to you, as well os to all 
those who are engaged m this great enterprise 
my full recognition of what has been achieved 
hitherto, together with my warmest wishes for the 
farther successful construction and for the final 
completion of the Baghdad railway " Judging by 
the methods of German diplomacy m the past 
there would be nothing in the least surprising in 
finding her at some future time walking hand in 
hand with Russia through Mesopotamia to the 
Persian GalC German influence predominant m 
Asiatic Tarkoy would be bad enough but after 
all the nearest German port is thousands of miles 
away on the shores of the North Sea, whereas 
the baneful shadow of the Power of Russia, 
whose aggressive poboy and vast ambition comes 
mto hostfle contact with our own country in 
every comer of Asm, hangs hea\Tly over the 
whole length of the northern frontiers of Persia 
and the Ottoman Empire and threatens to steal 
south till it reaches the shoree of the Indian 
Ocean*^ 

There is another point to which I would like 
to draw your attention that is, the nature of the 
country through which the hue must pass. Part 
of it 18 and always must be of httle mtrmsic 

^ Hie colUpee of Rosia Jn tb* Far Eaat and the sabaeqoent Anglo- 
Rowian Agreement altered the eltaathm. 
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value, but much of it is, on the other hand, 
possessed, of vast potentialities. Mesopotamia 
and the Karun districts,” wrote Colonel Picot 
in the paper already referred to, “ are the richest 
undeveloped fields in the Middle East, of sur- 
prismg promise and potentiality I pray that the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race may be the 
moving powers in the regeneration of these 
regions ” That is a sentiment which we all of us 
may echo, and there will probably be few who will 
deny that railroad iron is the magician’s rod that 
IS destmed to evoke the sleepmg energies of land 
and water As an example of what has already 
been affected by railways in Asia Mmor, I may 
call to witness the report published by the Public 
Debt Administration in 1903 , wherein it is esti- 
mated that the tithes of the districts traversed or 
affected by the railways have increased m the last 
twelve years by forty-six per cent, and the state- 
ment by Consul Waugh that the Angoia distiict, 
which exported no gram before the railway was 
opened, now has an annual export of wheat aud 
barley valued at from .£ 1 , 500,000 to £ 2 , 000 , 000 . 
Such IS the result of the modest railway system 

that is already in existence 

But there are in the south-eastern districts of 
Asiatic Turkey lands which are possessed of in- 
finitely greater potentialities than the provinces 
through which the railway already runs, and 
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which are but awaitmg the bidding of the en 
ginoer to bear prodoco of mcnlculnble value. 
** This land wrote Herodotus, " is of all lands with 
which wo are acquainted by far tho best for the 
growth of com It is so fruitful in the 

produce of com that it yields continually two 
hundredfold, and when it produces its best it 
yields oven three hundredfold The blades of 
^heat and barley grow there to full four fingers 
m breadth and though I well know to what 
a height millet and sesame grow I shall not 
mention it, for I am well assured that to those 
who have never been m the Babylonian country 
what has been said concerning its productions will 
appear to many incredible ” I have never re- 
garded tho historian of Halicarnassus as a timid 
chronicler or as one who found matter for sur 
pnse, oven in regard to facts which might strike 
the average observer as out of the ordinary and 
when, therefore, we ore told of crops of such a 
kind that even so bold a bistonan as Herodotus 
dares not venture to describe them, we may rest 
assured that we are dealing with material of no 
ordmory description. But* we are not dependent 
solely upon the evidence of Herodotus for formmg 
an opinion upon the latent wealth of Babylonifu 
There are in Upper Obaldiea according to Sir 
William Willcooka — the famous originator of the 
great Assouan dam on the Nile — no less than 
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“ 1,280,000 acres of first-class land waiting only 
for water to yield at once a handsome return.” 

Of all the regions of the earth,” writes that gi’eat 
irrigation expert, “ no region is more favoured 
by Nature for the production of cereals than the 
lands of the Tigris Cotton, sugar-cane, 

Indian corn, and all the summer products of 
cereals, leguminous plants, Egjrptian clover, opium, 
and tobacco, will find themselves at home as they 
do in Egypt ” 

Here, then, is an opening for British enterprise 
and capital Here is an opportunity for Great 
Britain to encourage British capital to develop 
the resources of Mesopotamia, “as strengthening 
her political claims to consideration and exclud- 
ing that of possible antagonists ” Sir William 
WiUcocks gives an idea of the probable cost of 
a scheme of irrigation and of its probable le- 
sults. £8,000,000, he says, would suffice for the 
irrigation of the 1,280,000 acres of Hppei 
Chaldeea— £7, that is, per acre. Ho values the 
land roughly at £38,000,000, and, placing the rent 
at about £3 per acre, shows a return oC, £3,840, 000. 
Allowing nearly half this sum for the upkeep of 
canals, there is still a net return of £2,000,000, 
or 25 per cent on a capital of £8,000,000 ^ 

’ Since the revolution in Turle}, Sir A\ Willt"cl'< hti I 
eiifriged bj the Turkish Government to dnn up a 
imcittion nnd to innupiimte the mtcrpriPt' 
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In considenug tbe whole question of the re 
generation of Choldcca, it is essential that schemes 
of irrigation and projects for railway construction 
should be conceived and earned out in connection 
with one another In Egypt the soil extracted 
m the cutting of a canal forms the embankment 
upon which the line of rails is laid. “Indeed” 
writes Sir "William WiUcocks ‘it would bo an 
irreparable mistake if the radways were aligned 
and constructed independently of the imgation 
canals and if, by some Hi chance the railways 
traversed one part of the delta, and the profitably 
imgable part of the delta were to he elsewhere. 

In Egypt the railways and canals are 
designed together, the canals preceding the rail 
ways and settlmg their location ’ The builderB 
of the Baghdad Radway should obviously bear 
m mmd the analogous cose presented by Egypt 
when they come to draw their nbbon of steel 
through the fertile lands of the Tigris — a 
necessity, mdeed to which our German friends 
are folly alive. And for the benefit of those 
who are content to see onr own country stand 
aside and look passively on while a position of 
paramount mfluence in this region is being 
slowly but surely assumed by a great foreign 
Power I may add that I happen to be aware 
that the attention of German engmeers has been 
explicitly directed to the matter upon which I 
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have touched by no less a person than the 
German Emperor himself. 

Now, I cannot afford further space in this 
paper to discussing the development of the Near 
East. In the course of my journey I made 
notes of what Russia is doing in the way of 
opening what may be described as the back- 
door to the Far East, and it is my intention 
to make brief mention of what I observed, not 
because I consider Russian enterprise in this 
part of the world — in Mongolia and Western 
China, that is to say — to be of the same interest 
and immediate importance to us as are her 
movements in Manchuria and the Near and 
Middle East, but because, for the very reason 
that it is not, little curiosity is ever shown with 
regard to it I may, however, be allowed to 
make rapid mention on my way of the advance 
which has recently been made in railway develop- 
ment IS Asiatic Russia itself Little alteration has 
been made m the Trans-Caspian Railway smce 
the work for carrying on the hne from Samarkand 
to Tashkent and Andijan, taken in hand in 1895, 
was completed The much-talked-of branch from 
Ashkabad to Mashhad still exists only in the 
fertile imagination of alarmists, while the famous 
Murghab branch, completed in 1899, still rests 
at the Afghan frontier The object of this line 
has never been doubted, and though it is as 
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jcaloufll) guarded from foreign gaw) as was until 
reconll} tho Tibetan oracle of Lhoaa, it is 
whispered that ita terminus is to bo found 
within tho walls of a heanij armed fort, gar 
nsoned bj a number of troops which at least 
reaches four figures, and witli barrack accommo- 
dation for o\en mon. There is also said to bo 
a light railwaj running over thn twelve miles 
between Kuslik post and Cliohol Dukhtcran, while 
it 18 asserted that tho length of rails stored 
within tho fort is greater than is tho distance 
to Herat AVho can doubt that some day uhen 
Afghanistan as such has ceased to e-^ist hero 
will ho tho direct o\orland route to India? 

At one point the Trans-Caspian Railway has 
received important attention at the hand of tho 
engineer — at tho point, that is to say where 
it crosses tho ancient Oxus. Here tho great 
cumbrous wooden structnro erected by the Polish 
engineer Bielinski, on supports m the shape of 
3300 wooden piles driven into the nver bed m 
1887, has been supplanted by a fine steel girder 
bridge a verst and a half m length which enables 
one to cross the nver in three or four minutes — 
a great improvement upon the twenty mmutes 
which I was informed was necessary for the 
passage of the older construction 

But for overshadowing in importance any im 
provement m the existing line is the completion 
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of the new line from Orenburg to Tashkent, 
This line, which was in process of constiniction 
when I was at Tashkent, is now completed as 
frr as the actual rail -laying is concerned, and 
will in all probability be opened for passenger 
traffic in the course of the coming summer. 
Starting from Orenburg, a town of some 60,000 
inhabitants, built on the banks of the Ural Hiver, 
it passes by the towns of Ilensk on the river Uek, 
Aktiubinsk, Kazalinsk, Perovsk, and Turkestan 
to Tashkent, covering m aU a distance of upwards 
of 1000 miles Its importance is considerable, 
both from a commercial and from a strategic 
point of view. Baw cotton from the productive 
cotton -lands of Ferghana wdl now be carried 


direct to the cotton-miUs at Moscow. The in- 
creased facihty and cheapness of importmg corn 
from Russia under the advantages of the “ zone ” 
system common m that country will admit of 
more and more of the lands of Central Asia 
being given up to the cultivation of the cotton 
plant, and ere long, no doubt, wdl place Russia 
on the highroad to reahsing one of her ambitions 
— ^namely, to supply firom her own dominions the 
whole of the increasing demand of those cotton 
factories which have sprung up in recent yeais 
to make Moscow a modern manufacturing cit}. 
By the completion of the line, too, Tashkent 
is brought within a week of St Petersbuig, and 
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in llic nititt<.r of cnminp troo]« fourlcon 

(Inj-K of the prcsl miliinn cintren of 
Simplicropol KiolT Kliarknlf, nnd Moscow Tho 
iBt nnd Cnd Tiirkcslnn Arm) Corjw qUArtirwl 
nl Tnslil (.nl nnd Anliknljnd will m tliu future 
fw f«l li) a direct liia of mdwn) communicntion 
in their renr in ptneo of the Trans Caspian 
Itndwnj, with itn break licet ssilntctl hj tho 
twtntj hourii pansnpi of tho Cnspmn “^ca which 
will nccoBsnnlj fall into tho ])CHution of a moro 
eupplcmcntnr} hue of communication, nnd Uussmn 
power of mohihiunf; troops in Central Ania will 
bo inert than doubloil So much for Ilussmn 
neliMt) in Contml Amo. Kow for a word ns 
to her tiitcrpnso on tho western frontiers of 
Chino. 

SIj joumo} took me to Kuljn, nnd later on 
to tho Sibennn nnd Mongolian frontior At the 
former plnco no signs of progressive actitntj were 
visible. HuBsinn influence is represented bj a 
Russmn Consul nnd a Cossack escort a Russmn 
post nnd telegraph oflieo, nnd tho insurmount 
able fact that half tho inhabitants of tho town 
are Russian subjects, while tho dignitj nnd 
prestige of tho "Son of Heaven' nro ostcntatiousl) 
displayed in the person of a Tnotai or prov incial 
Governor and the whole gamut of minor offioiala 
nnd hangors^jn. It appeared to me that Kulja 
has every prospect of remaining in siotn giio 
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for many years to come Hussia has notbrng 
to gam by an immediate advance in this dnec- 
tion, and, moreover, she was carehil to see that 
the province was at her mercy before she with- 
drew under the Treaty of St Petersburg of 1881 
There are, besides, other gateways mto the 
Celestial Empire which hold out greater attrac- 
tions than does the road through Kulja Mon- 
golia is, no doubt, for the most part a land of 
singular unattractiveness, but the shortest and 
most direct and most practicable route from 
Bussia to Peking lies across the level stretches 
of the Gobi Desert Urga, the most important 
town in all Mongolia, is dommated and per- 
meated by the leavening Bussian yeast , and 
plans and surveys have been made for a line 
from the Siberian Bailway to Peking vid Kiachta, 
Urga, and Kalgan, the 850 miles from Kiachta 
through Mongolia to Kalgan to be built by 
Bussia, and the remammg section from Kalgan 
to Peking by China. ^ 

To the south, agam, the southern regions of 
Chinese Turkestan, while as much, probably, at 
the mercy of Bussia as the less important piovince 
of Kuija, have the supreme attraction, not pos- 
sessed by the latter, of lying in contact with the 

1 China has completed a Ime from Peking to Kalgan , but Rusman 
policy has, of course, been modified as a result of hei defeat by 
Japan 
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semi independent States which border upon the 
TTi ilmn Empire and the possibihty of controllmg 
what Mr Chirol deeonbes as ' a great politico- 
religions organisation, whose influence can and 
does make iteelf felt all along the north eastern 
borderland of India ” has been shown by, comparn 
tively speaking, recent events m Tibet to have 
app«ded to the imagmation of chauvmist states 
men m Russia m a way m which an advance into 
a part of the Cbmese Empire, which could scarcely 
be deemed either necessary or advantageous, as 
likely to lead— for the present, at any rate — to 
any further advancement m a policy of temtonal 
aggrandisement and acquisition, would scarcely 
be likely to do 

On the western feontier of Mongolia I found 
a laudable interest being taken by Russian 
ofBcials m projects for stsmiilating and mcreasing 
trade Manufactured and millinery goods, iron 
and copper wares, tanned leather and maral boms 
pass mto Mongolia and in return, furs wool, skins, 
book tea, silk stufis and small wares of Cbmese 
manufacture are brought into Russia. This trade 
which had until recently ottamed a value of only 
a few hundred thousand roubles, is already show 
mg an mcroased development for the Russian 
authorities have spent during the past few years 
a sum of £7000 m constructing a road from the 
nearest Siberian village, Onguidai— a road which 
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I found sufficiently near completion to admit of 
the passage of light vehicles the whole distance 
to the frontier, whence a caravan route leads to 
Kobdo, tJliissatai, and Urga, the chief centres of 
Mongolian trade 

Trade with Mongolia is also being stimulated 
by the opening up of a water route vid the Lower 
Irtish, the Nor Zaisan Lake, and the Black Irtish 
Kiver, up which steamers and barges have now 
been run for three or four years m succession by 
three merchants of Semipalatinsk, who have estab- 
lished a station at the mouth of the Kaldjir Biver, 
a tributary of the Black Irtish In the course 
of the summer before last 8000 tons of merchan- 
dise were thus carried, and two new steamers, 
to be built with a Gk>vernment subsidy, were a 
short time ago put in hand The present station 
at the mouth of the Kaldjir Eiver is 45 miles 
from the Bussian town of Zaisansk, 150 miles 
from the Mongolian town of Tchugutchak, and 
375 miles from Kobdo A party of surveyors and 
scientists were under orders at the beginning of 
the present year to proceed on an expedition of 
exploration with a view to determining the best 
route to this latter town ; but, owing to the out- 
break of war and the consequent withdrawal of 
all extraordinary expenditure on the part of the 
Government, this expedition has been postponed. 
Now, I have made brief mention of some of the 
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evidence ■which came under my notice m the course 
of my recent journey of the unobtrusive activity 
of Russia m those regions which lie beyond the 
boundanes of her moat remote possessions m 
Central Asia. That journey, as I have already 
intimated, took mo on through Siberia and Man 
chuna to Port Arthur and Peking , but time will 
not adnut of my embarking upon such further 
6elda of pohtical discosston I will ask your 
indulgence but one moment longer that I may 
give you my justification for having troubled you 
with such, comparatively speaking, tnvial matters 
as Siberian and Mongohan trade. Such matters 
might well appear to be no concern of ours the 
efforts at any rate of a great omlising Power 
like Russia to open up mtercourse with adjoining 
and inferior races should evoke from the people 
of this country nothing but approbation and 
applause, and I would not have it supposed that 
I ■view such efforts on her part either with the 
uni^asonmg distrust which is the common oharao 
tenstic of the alarmist or with the jaundiced eye 
of a virulent and prejudiced Russophobe But 
while I admit the perfect right of Russia to 
encourage mtercourse and friendly relations with 
her many neighbouring States, and admire the 
energy and enterprise which she displays in this 
du*ection, I do equally hold that we, whose mterest 
in the preservation of a state of equilibnum m 
L 
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the East can scarcely be exaggerated, have every 
right to keep such a watch upon the progress of 
events among the peoples of Central Asia as will 
enable us at aU times to preserve from possible 
danger the sacred trust which has devolved upon 
us as the overlords of the Indian Empire As 
guardians of the Indian frontier, we should be 
guilty of neglecting our duty if we shut our eyes 
to the fact that a harmful intrigue has only too 
often accompanied Russian commercial activity in 
Asia in the past. A careful perusal of the Blue- 
Book pubhshed early this year^ upon Tibet is 
hardly calculated to reassure us as to the simple 
disinterestedness of the motives by which Russian 
statesmen are actuated m that part of the world, 
and, indeed, a Russian of high position — Prince 
Ukhtomski — has himself set forth the importance 
to which Russian mtercourse with the Buddhists 
of Mongolia and Tibet may eventually attain. 
TVriting of the Buddhists in Russia, he says 
“ Every year thousands of them go on pilgrimage 
to Mongolia and to the centres of Tibetan learnmg 
Pioneers of Russian trade and Russian good fame, 
representatives of the Russian name in the depths 
of the yellow East, are these simple httle men. 
These nameless natives march on to the mysterious 
Tashe-Llunpo and the highlands adjommg India, 
everywhere quietly bearmg into this Asiatic wilder- 

^ 1904 . 
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ness ideas of the "White Tsar and the Muscovite 
people These stnrdj travellers bear also the 
idea, vague as yet, that the Christian West is 
called upon to regoncrato through us the effete 
civilisation of the East. Scarce any one in Russia 
guesses as yet what a valuable work is being 
earned on by these modest Russian Lamaites at 
a distance of hundreds of miles from the Russian 
frontier ” 

The escapades of the now notonous Doi]iofr ring 
a sinking comment on the words which I have 
just quoted and ns long as these pioneers of 
Russian trade and Russian good fame” continue 
to sow such ideas of the White Tsar and the 
Muscovite people among the populations of the 

highlands adjoining India,” so long will it bo open 
to us, without menting a charge of harbounng an 
undue chauvinism, to keep such a watch upon our 
frontier as will at all times enable us to safeguard 
the great hentage of which we ore the trustees — 
a hentage which is, in the words of Lord Curzon, 
“the noblest trophy of Bntish gemua and the 
most splendid appanage of the Impenal Crown " 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE ANGLO-RXJSSIAN AGREEMENT^ 

{Speech in the House of Commons, Februai'y 17, 1908 ) 

Mr Speaker, — I have no objection whatever in 
principle to the Governments of Great Britain and 
Russia defining in a diplomatic Agreement their 
spheres of influence m the three countries which 
are dealt with, provided, of course, that the 
Agreement is a fair one and of a character likely 
to be satisfactory to both parties But what are 
we to say of the particular Agreement which is 
now under discussion^ We are bound to look at 
it as a business arrangement between the two 
countries, definmg their interests in three areas 
in Asia, and I will say a few words first upon the 
Persian side of the question, because that comes 
first in the three chapters of the Agreement. 

Persia — I notice that the right hon gentle- 
man declared that experts had been at work foi 
many years considermg the question of the extent 

^ Eor the text of the Agieement, see Appendix I 
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of tlio interesta of the two countncs m Porsm 
It would bo interesting to know who wore tliu 
orperts who were rcsponsiblo for dmwing up the 
pronmblo end Artido I of tho pnrticulnr portion 
of tho Agreement which rofors to Persm We 
nro told tlmt m certain prOMiices of Persia ad 
joining or in tho neighbourhood of tho Pussinn 
frontier on tho ono hand, and tho frontiers of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan on tho other, tho 
two countncs have certain spheres of inlluenco, 
where thej are desirous of avoiding nil cause of 
conflict, and have agreed to terms under which 
tho lino which limits tbo Russian sphere of mflu 
enco 18 drawn from Ksar i Shinn and passing 
through Ispahan, Yosd, and Knhk ends at a point 
on the Persian frontier at tho intersection of the 
Russian and Afghan frontiers. It would bo very 
intorestmg to know w ho nro tho exports who are 
prepared to state that Ksnr i Shinn and Yezd 
nro adjoining or in tho neighbourhood of tho 
Russian frontier It appears that if we nro not to 
suppose — and I cannot suppose — that the words 
of the preamble, “adjoining or in tho neighbour 
hood of Russian temtorjr,' have been inserted 
there for tbo purpose of roisloading publio opinion 
the onljr alternative is that the collective intelli 
gonce of his Majesty s Government is altogether 
devoid of a knowledge of the geographical features 
of a country which, with on almoet reckless levity, 
they have set themselves to partition But I pass 
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from the anomalies of the first paragraph to the 
actual concessions granted by one Power to the 
other. We find on the west, that the trade route 
from the Turkish frontier runnmg firom Ksar-i- 
Shirin through Kermanshah and Hamadan to 
Teheran, which has been largely built up by the 
enterprise of British merchants, and which carries 
British trade to the extent of about £750,000 a- 
year, is handed over gratuitously to B/Ussia, our 
chief commercial rival in that part of Asia I 
have travelled over every mile of that route, and 
having been obliged, accordmg to the custom of 
the country, to progress slowly on foot and with 
baggage mules, I have had opportunities of study- 
ing which nation possesses commercial and polit- 
ical predominance in that part of the country. 
From the commercial point of view it is un- 
doubtedly a great sacrifice which has been made 
by this country, and if we look at the concession 
made from the political point of view, it is equally 
serious. His Majesty’s Government seem to be 
rather proud of having “scotched” the ambition 
of one Power by bringing another Power into the 
field of operations. It was quite clear from the 
M'ords of the right hon gentleman that he 
attached great importance to putting this teni- 
tory into the hands of Bussia on account of the 
position which another Power, Germany, had 
attamed in the neighbourhood by the concession 
for the building of the Baghdad railway ; hut if 
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the Government think, by thia somewhat Machm 
vellian policy of “Bcotchmg” the ambition of 
Germany by mtrodacing Kubsio, they are going 
to benefit Great Bntain, they are gnevonsly 
mistaken. 

Sm Edward Grey, who was indistinctly heard, 
was understood to declare that he had never 
stated that it was the object of this Agreement to 
interfere with the Baghdad railway or to prejudice 
German mterests. flis whole point was that if 
the Baghdad railway was to be made and 
Mesopotamia developed it must affect that part 
of Persia, and the Russian means of commumca 
tion and trade could not be shut out. 

The Earl of Rokaldshat — I certainly appear 
to have misconstrued the words of the right bon 
gentleman, but the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, speaking in another place, said that if the 
Government had interfered so as to prevent the 
route fallmg into Russian hands, then he thought 
they would m all probability have gone out 
of their way to bring another Power mto the 
field against us. I can only put the construction 
upon those words which I, apparently erroneously 
put upon the words of the Secretary of Stata^ 

* The tpewh here referred to dellrered by Lord Fitxauurrioe, 
then Onder BecreUrr of BUte for Foreigii Af^Ira, In the Hoqm of 
Lord* OB Febraarj 6th, 1908. The pua^ In qneetion rone m 
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But that IS only one concession which we have 
made at the dictation of Bussia We have also 
admitted that we are no longer prepared to up- 
hold our position of ascendancy in the provinces 
of Southern Persia, which only a few years ago 
a representative of the late Government declared, 
m terms which could not be mistaken, we could 
not abandon for any cause whatever We have 
also placed the southern capital of Persia, Ispahan, 
under Bussia It is entirely British m its sym- 
pathies, and the trade of Great Britain is at least 
ten times that of Russia, and yet we have placed 
it m the hands of the northern Power But it is 
even more astonishing to find that the Govern- 
ment have admitted the right of Russia to claim 
the town of Yezd as being within her sphere of m- 
fluence I need hardly remind hon members that 
Yezd IS the centre of a very important community, 
the fire-worshippers of Persia, who have great 
sympathy with the great commumty of Parsees, 
who form so important a portion of the population 
of one part of our own Indian dominions What 
have we obtamed m return for the sacrifices made 

follows “ Whatevei our individual newB on this question may be, 
we all know that there is another Power, not Russia, which is 
taking great mterest in the railway communications in the direction 
of Baghdad Undoubtedly, whoever may get a railway concession 
and execute it to Baghdad, will desire to carry it up to the Persian 
frontier , and if we had interfered so as to prevent the railway 
beyond falling into Russian hands, then, I think, in all probability 
we would have gi’atuitously gone out of our way to bring another 
Power mto the field against us ” 
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in tbo south and wtat? AVc lm\o ns our sphere 
of mflucnco n tnnnglo of tomtor} of about half 
the sire of the Russian sphere and in which before 
this Agreement was concluded, the interest of 
Russia was practically negligible in quantity 
The position of Russia m regard to Sistan m 
South Eastern Persia is made a great point of by 
the GovLmmont in defence of their Agreement 
I may perhaps bo able to throw somo light upon 
that question because I lm\o had the advantage 
of residing at Sistan myself at a time when Russia 
first sought to create particular mtorcsta for her 
self in that particular part of Persia. She inaug 
urated the mo\cmcnt by tho despatch of a consul 
to Sistan Tliat gentleman Incd in splendid iso 
latioD in a mud hut, in tho capital of Sistan, and 
hiB regular duties must lm\o boon exceedingly 
light, for ho hod no Russian trade to foster or 
oncoumgo and no Russian subjects whoso interests 
ho ^vas called upon to protect. Hard upon the 
heels of this olBcml representing tho Russian 
Government came an individual who I suppose 
must bo desenbed as an unoffioml ropresentatne, 
m tho shape of a vagront naturalist who was 
supposed to be searching for birds, butterflies, 
and other animalculro m Persia, but whose real 
work I know beyond dispute, was the distnbution 
of nfles to the Baluchi chiefs on the borders of 
Baluchistan The position of Russia was this — 
they were able to annoy Great Britain by stirring 
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up discontent among the tribes and by raising the 
plague bogey, which they did at the time of my 
visit, and so to harass Indian trade with Persia 
across the frontier I find nothing in the Agree- 
ment in any degree calculated to put an end to 
these irregular proceedings if Pussia should feel 
called upon at any time to resume them. I find 
no arrangement to prevent the arrival of consuls 
and vagrant naturalists in future The great 
claim the Government make for their Agreement 
in this part of Persia is that they have secured 
immunity from a menace m the shape of the con- 
struction of a railway which, if they had studied 
the physical features of the country a little more 
accurately, they would, I think, have reahsed was, 
in point of fact, no menace whatever Havmg 
toiled, as I have done, wearily over the gaunt 
succession of forbidding mountain - ranges which 
run parallel with one another and transversely 
across the whole of this part of Persia,^ knowing 
as I do the profound dislike which Russian en- 
gineers entertain for anything in the semblance 
of a mountain - ridge, I can fully appreciate the 
supreme satisfaction which the diplomatists of 
Russia must have experienced when they realised 
that they had actually succeeded m persuadmg the 
authorities of this country that they harboured 
the mtention of choosmg this, the line of greatest 
resistance, to construct a railway across Persia 


1 See Chapter VII 
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It IB open, of coarse, to nn^ one to tell mo that 
though I may know these places aa a traveller, 
I have not that export cnginccnng knowledge 
which 18 ncccssaiy to gi\c an opinion of value 
on this qucation I am prepared, therefore, to 
quote tho words of one whoso knowledge of the 
physical geography of tho borderlands of the 
Indian Empire will bo undisputed — Sir Thomas 
Holdich — whose name is so honourablj associated 
with the demarcation of so manj frontiers on 
the Indian borderlands. Speaking of this partic 
ular line of country, ho declared that a line from 
the north through Khurasan to Bunder Abbas 

**poucs3cs all the disad>*tiatagea from an engioecnag point 
of view that anj boo direoted acms a rough moontainouB 
country taking each range in aucceMion at right angles, can 
posses*. The cost would bo enormous. The 760 miles of 
direct measurement from Bunder Abbas nd Kerman Tur 
bat i Ilaidori, and ifashbad to the TraDB>Oasplan hno would 
probably expand to lOCM) and that 1000 wonld cost fire 
or six times the amount expended orer any 1000 mDes of 
llusslan raflway clsewhoro In Asia. About three-quarters 
of it would not only bo a mountain line, it would be a 
mountain line workiog at tho greatest possible dlsadvon 
tago with but little base for gaining gradient on the hHl 
sides, and little room to turn round in the intermediate 
valleys." 

It was the menace of this practically impossible 
railway which his Majesty a Government have 
succeeded m securing us against, I would hke 
to contrast the attitude of the Eussian Govern 
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ment when dealing with a true and natural line 
of railway development m Persia — namely, the 
line along the mountain valleys and along the 
plateaux from Teheran via Kermanshah to Bagh- 
dad They took up an attitude of non possumus 
and said that unless we were prepared to grant 
them that line, in Avhich they have no mterest 
whatsoever, as far at any rate as the southern 
part of the line is concerned, either pohtical or 
commercial, we should have no agreement at all 
It is impossible, of course, to refuse to make 
some mention of the question of the Persian 
Gulf We have been given various reasons by 
his Majesty’s Government for the non- inclusion 
of the status of Pussia and ourselves m the 
Persian Gulf within the actual limits of the Con- 
vention itself. We have been told that other 
Powers besides Persia are concerned m the Per- 
sian Gulf, but I understand that this Convention 
IS merely an Agreement between ourselves and 
Russia, defining our respective interests in that 
part of Asia I do not understand that the 
Government considered it necessary, when par- 
titionmg Persia, to consult the Persian Govern- 
ment as to whether our spheres of mterest should 
be included in the Agreement, and I cannot see 
why, therefore, it should be necessary to consult 
Persia or Turkey in defining our respective inter- 
ests in the waters of the Persian Gulf To sum 
up the effect of the Agreement with regard to 
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I’crain, x\e lm\c p\eu up tlio Kcrmanslmli tradu 
route to whicli 1 lia\e referred, wo Im\o nban 
doned our position m the southern proMucea of 
I’crsia, wliicli j>oailion n short time ago wo 
declared in the most emphatic terms wo were 
not prepared to Rl^o up, and wo have rotaineil 
m consequence onlj the na\nl control in the 
Persian Gulf, if indeed wo hn\o retained that 
for the future , and naeal control, as so able a 
strategist as Captain Mahan lias said is an im 
perfect instrument unless reinforced and supported 
by the shores upon which it acts Wo have given 
up a largo number of the chief cities in Persia, m 
which the interests of this eountrj aro infinitolj 
greater than any interest that Russia over had 
or over claimed to have in them and in return 
for all this wo have received ns our sphere a 
truingle of desert and sparsely populated countrj 
half the sizo of tho Russian sphere and, except 
possibly for strategic reasons, of very little value 
It can only bo claimed that we have gamed 
anything by the inclusion of the tnangle m our 
sphere of influence on the ground that we have 
secured immunity from attack upon that side of 
the Indian Empire, and I fafl to see how wo have 
secured any immunity which we did not possess 
before Sistan if war is ever to come is ns much 
at the mercy of Russia to-day os before the treaty 
was concluded, and that the position of Sistan 
would ever have become a greater menace to us 
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than it is at present is sufficiently doubtffil in 
view of the physical features of the country. 

Afghanistan . — A great point made by the 
Government is that for the first time m a definite 
treaty we have the assurance of Russia that 
Afghanistan is outside her sphere of influence. 

e must take it from that, that the Government 
do not attach very great value to the explicit 
assurances of Russia unless they are contained m 
the form of a definite treaty. If that is so, why 
is it that they are content to accept merely an 
explicit assurance with regard to the Persian Gulf, 
whereas they have made such concessions m order 
to get within the limits of a treaty the assurances 
which Russia have repeatedly made, eleven or 
twelve times smce she first made them m 1872, 
that Afghanistan is outside the sphere of her m- 
fluence ? There is another point which is an ex- 
tremely important one with regard to Afghanistan, 

I understand that we are practically pledged to 
take no steps to make preparations to defend 
Afghanistan in the possible event of any future 
attack upon that country. At the same time, as 
has been pointed out, Russia is to be permitted 
to contmue to make any conceivable preparation 
which she may consider advisable, not only for 
defence but for offence, along the whole length 
of the frontier of Afghanistan. The Government 
do not seem to realise that when war comes paper 
Agreements inevitably go to the wall, and that 
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tho whole object of a treaty of this kind should 
consequently bo either to prohibit tho Power with 
whom you ore negotiating Crom making propam 
tions for war on the frontier in time of peace, or, 
if that IS iraposaiblo, at nnj rate to secure for 
yourselves tho nght of preparing defences. It 
does not seem to have been sufficiently recognised 
that wo are pledged by tho most solemn engage 
ments to defend Afghanistan from any attack 
from without There are, of course, many minor 
pomts open to criticism in the Convention It 
seems to mo to bo a rather one-sided agreement 
when we give Russia freedom of trade in Afgham 
Stan but apparently ask for no similar advantages 
in Turkestan Bokhara, and Trans Caspis, which 
are tho possessions of Russia lying along the 
Afghan frontier There also appears to be a great 
deal of doubt with regard to agents, os in one part 
of the Agreement wo are told that Russia pledges 
herself not to send them into Afghanistan and m 
another part that if commercial expansion should 
justify it in the future, the question of sending 
agents there will be duly considered The 
Government foiled to realise that in the Russian 
service there is no difference between commercial 
and pohtical agents. If Russia is to bo permitted 
in the future to send commercial agents mto 
Afghanistan, that country wdl mevitably cease 
to remam outside the sphere of her influence 
Tibet — In Tibet we, with a long coterminous 
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land fi?ontier, with trade relations extending back 
over a long period of years between India and 
that country, with treaties and agreements, with 
the expedition which has cost no small sum of 
money and no few lives carried out to enforce 
respect for those treaties, have placed ourselves 
upon a mere equality with Russia, the nearest 
point of whose frontier is not within hundreds of 
miles of the northern part of the country. There 
IS only one word which can adequately describe 
the diplomacy which boasts of such an achieve- 
ment — the word “grotesque.” I cannot conceive 
on what ground the Government have admitted 
that Russia should possess a position of equality 
with us in that country. If her claim to equal- 
ity is admitted on the grounds that a large 
number of her subjects look to Lhasa as the 
central point of adoration of their rehgion, a very 
large question is opened and a very dangerous 
precedent set Are we to understand that in 
the future, supposing some question m another 
part of Asia arises, Russia, because she has a large 
number of Mohammedan subjects, is to be able to 
claim equality of mterest with us m the great 
centres of the Mohammedan religion ? Are we to 
understand that this is to be a precedent for 
Russia claiming equality of mterest m Mecca 
or other centres m winch Great Britain has in- 
terests of paramount importance ? This question 
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presents many ^orj serious difficulties for the 
future The Chumbi Volley has been singled 
out ns a specific case in which there is to be 
definite equality of interest between tbis countrj 
and Russia I do not need to remind the House 
that pnor to 1890 a nolation of tbo Indian 
Frontier Treat} b} tbo Tibetans necessitated tbe 
Convention of 1890, and that the Convention of 
that } ear was followed by the Trade Regulations 
made in 1893 One of the provisions of that 
Agreement granted free trade between the two 
countnes for a term at any rate of five years. 
The Tibetan officials did not attach the same 
moaning to litM trade which I presume is attached 
to the word by the members of the Government 
because it was found that one of these officials m 
contravention of the Agreement was levying a 
ten per cent ad valorem duty on all Bntish and 
Indian goods which passed through his distnct 
The result of this and of the violation of our 
frontier by the Tibetans was the despatch of a 
mission to Lhassn under Colonel Younghusband 
the outcome of which we all know The pomt I 
wish to make is, that when next our Agreements 
with Tibet are travestied or our frontier violated 
by the Tibetans, wo are apparently to consult 
with Russia before we take any steps to secure 
the carrying out of our legal rights. That appears 
to me to be a position of intolerable humiliation 
M 
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In the case of the Chumbi Valley, for instance, 
if the evacuation is not carried out for any par- 
ticular reason, is it to be the subject of discussion 
between the two Governments ^ I should like to 
know, if a similar case arises in the hiture, are 
we still to be bound to ask the Hussian Govern- 
ment s advice in dealing with these questions 
affectmg the frontier « K that is so, aU that the 
critic can ask is. What in Heaven’s name has 
Hussia got to do with the Chumbi Valley or the 
Indian frontier? I wish to mention one more 
absurdity before I resume my seat. We have 
bound ourselves by a solemn pledge to the Gkivern- 
ment of a third Power never to send a represen- 
tative to Lhassa It appears to me to be an 
unreasonable thing to bind this country to any 
third Power never to send a representative to 
the capital of a country which is coterminous 
with our own for many hundreds of miles. Such 
an agreement can only have been made on the 
assumption that China always has been, is now, 
and always will be, able to control the action of 
the Tibetans The whole teaching of history tells 
us that that is not the case, and that the future will 
falsify the teaching of the past I do not believe, 
judgmg from certain happenings on the frontiei 
of China and Tibet which came to my knowledge 
when travelling through those countries not long 
ago. If it is found at some future time that 
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Clima 13 unable to answer for the Tibetans over 
vliom eho bolds a shadoa’j surorainty, what is 
to bo our position now that tbis country has 
bound itself not to deal with tlio Government of 
Tibet? I would like to say a word upon two 
aspects of the Agreement looked at ns a •nholo 
I thmk his Majesty's Go\ernment has not been 
very successful, cither in this House or m another 
place, in defending the particular articles of their 
Convention dealing mth the particular countries 
in regard to which the Agreement has been drawn 
up. Wo have been repeatedly asked not to look 
too microscopically at tho details of the Agreement 
but to consider tho \ti1uo of tho Agreement ns a 
whole. If tho Agreement is able to bnng about 
that amelioration between tho relations of Russia 
and this country which his Majesty s Goi omment 
appear to think it wiU, I shall bo inclined to say 
that oven these rash concessions which they have 
made will not prove in the long run to have been 
too great But there are two other aspects to 
bo considered, when we look at the results regarded 
as a whole, which have not boon touched upon 
and have received very little attention What 
IS going to bo tho result of this Agreement upon 
British onterpnso throughout the Eastern world ? 
I think it will be admitted that the British Empuu 
in the past has been budt up very largely, if not 
almost exclusively, by individnal notion and in 
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dividual enterprise. Our position in Persia has 
been built up very largely by the enterprise of 
Anglo-Indian and British merchants, and when 
they see the result of much patient labour and 
toil, upon which many valuable lives have been 
spent, dashed to the ground with a single stroke 
of the quill of an uncomprehending Government, 
the result will be that of a douche of cold water 
thrown upon British enterprise, not only m those 
particular districts, but in other corners of Asia 
and the world in general What is going to be 
the result of this treaty upon the prestige of 
Great Britain m Eastern countries, and more 
especially m India itself^ Only those who have 
lived amongst Eastern people can reahse what 
prestige means to them. It is impossible for 
anybody who has not been in Eastern countries 
to realise what the effect will be of what is doubt- 
less looked upon as a retreat by Great Britain 
before Bussia upon those people #ho dweU upon 
the borders of the North-West frontier of India. 
^Hon. members who have had personal experience 
m India, and others who have heard of the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which news of this kmd 
travels in Eastern countries, independently of the 
material assistance of telegraphs, the post, or 
railways, know how stories of this kind rmg 
round the bazaars of an Eastern city , anybody 
who knows the North-West frontier of India 
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known tlint tin. ono nl>Hirbinp topic of coiuonin 
tion in il« InrAtim for mnn) M^nrs Imn Ini-n tin 
iT»])Ccti\o ]>ow(r of IluMio mill Grcil Untnin in 
tlmt [lort of Afiii 1 lime Inid ntrcim upon tlmt 
jKiint bccauic it fi-omn to nn tlmt nl tho precent 
time tlic pcoplcn of tlm niuit nn. Iipginning to 
tnnt with rnthir IcM rrnpcct tlmii in tlio past 
the prwitipo of till white mnn nml I nnwinp tlmt 
wi must continue in the future nnui. hn\t doni 
in tin pvit to povcni Iiidm nlmont excliisi\tl^ 
h\ prc«lipi, I ImM no henitntion in natinp Hint 
tin rcMilt of wlmt "ill lie looked upon nn a rotrent 
In fore the ]>ower of ItuMin will Imvo n terj nn 
denimlilo < (Ti'ct upon the unnil) tnlx'S wo nro 
cnllinl upon to poum on tlimie frontiers, Jn 
cntieisnip tins tnntj I hnvc repnrdcd it ns n 
husiness nrrnnpcmcnt dmwn up hetneon two 
Powers, mid lioldinp tho views I do nfler ten 
j cars' studj of tlii'se frontii r questions am hound 
to cnticisc somewlmt emerel) [larticulnr items in 
the Agreemiiit 1 sniccrelj hope no>ertIiolcsa, 
that the nspimtions whicli his Majesty s Govern 
ment hold with regard to promoting a hotter state 
of feeling, of which tins may ho tho forerunner, 
hotvveeii the two great countnea may see fulfil 
ment, in spite of tho forchodings which I and 
others who have studied tho question on tho 
sjiot cannot help hut feel when wo cnticiso 
particular details of the Agroomont. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE AWAKENING- OP THE EAST 

(A Speech at the Annml General Meeting of the Central Asian 

Society, 1909 ) 

It is usual for the Chairman to take the oppor- 
tunity provided by the annual meetmg of the 
Society to make a few observations as to the 
work and aims of the Association. You will 
remember that when we first were constituted 
as a Society most of the problems its members 
were called upon to consider owed their existence , 
to the “forward policy” of a great Western 
Power — Russia. For a century the shadow of 
her advance had been creeping forward, stealmg 
across the vast spaces of Central Asia, envelop- 
ing kingdoms, prmcipalities, cities, in its sombre 
embrace At one time or another Khiva, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Tashkend, Merve were blotted out 
of the map as separate and independent organ- 
isms, and converted into stepping-stones for 
further advance towards the glacis of India. 
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Cantonmonte were laid out, roads and railwaya 
were built, an unceasing activity — the source 
of constant anxiety to the statesmen of this 
country — was m progress throughout Central 
Asia, unto the head of the Russian advance bit 
like the head of some vast wedge mto the very 
frontier of Afghanistan itself On either flank 
of this convenient centre such operations were 
pushed forward as seemed best calculated to 
heighten the prestige of Russia at the expense 
of Great Bntain. In Persia pohtical ends were 
advanced under the convenient cover of com 
mercial and financial operations, while m Tibet 
in tngues calculated to senously lower the prestige 
of. this country, if not to create active disturb- 
ance on the Indian firontier, were embarked upon. 
In short, Russia, with her vast ambitions and 
her unarrested advance stood with drawn sword 
m dangerous proximity to the Indian frontier, 
and the energies and resource of Bntish states 
manship were concentrated m an endeavour 
I to preserve such hufier States as remamed — ■ 

1 Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet — from a clearly 
I threatened extinction. Such a position provided 
< ample material for useful study and research, 
and much expert knowledge of the problems 
ansmg therefrom was collected and made pubhc 
through the medium of our Society I beheve 
that m the papers and information we were 
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able to lay before the public at that time we 
veiy well justified our existence 
Ladies and gentlemen, I need hardly remind 
you that since we first became a Society great 
changes have taken place in the Eastern situa- 
tion. Our relations with Russia are far happier 
than was the case a few years ago , the prospect 
of collision between the two Powers is, for the 
time bemg at any rate, m abeyance Put 
problems of far greater sigmficance to the world 
as a whole, and to Great Britain in particular, 
are arising, which merit the most earnest 
thought and study on the part of members of 
our Society. I refer to the problems presented 
by the growing desire for self-assertion which 
IS stirring the pulses of the Eastern races them- 
selves I do not mean to say that we should 
Ignore the presence of European rivals in the 
Asiatic field. On the contrary, I think we 
require unceasmg watchfulness to mamtain our 
position m the East against the friendly rivalry 
of other European Powers. If I may give you 
an example, only a few days ago Germany, by 
a skilful coup, elbowed her way into the Yangtse 
Yalley, through the agency of a railway con- 
oession. There are railways awaiting building 
in other parts of Asia besides the Yangtse 
Valley — in the neighbourhood of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers, for instance — and I suggest 
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to the members of this Sociot} thnt tbo many 
problems provided bj possible railway concessions 
in difieront parts of Asm will bo well worth) of 
their attention in tlio not acrj far distant future 
But aboso all, I wish to urjpi upon you once 
again — for I base touched upon tins matter 
before — the immense ansta of diDTicultj and 
possibh of danger opened up bj tho newly 
aavnkoncd ambitions and aspirations of tho 
Eastern races themscUcs What may be tho 
final outcome of tho collision between tho cold, 
unimaginative practical thought of the Western 
races and tho devout and contemplatiao mind 
of tho East It 18 impossible to foretell This, 
how over, is certain — that contact with Western 
^lought and Western ideals has OTorcised a 
revivifying influonco upon all tho races of the 
East. Those that have come into sharpest con 
tact with it have exhibited most markedly its 
cfiects. Japan, China, Turkey have shown, or 
are sliowmg, in greater or less degree not only 
the desire, but tho ability, to assimilate some- 
thing at least of Western wajs and Western 
ideals. Even Persia less open, perhaps, than 
the countnes I have named to Western influences, 
by reason of her geographical position, is under 
going a strange motamorpbosis, a phenomenon 
which in itself should prove of sufficient interest 
and importance to nvet the attention of the 
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members of this Society. And when we come 
to Aighanistan we may at least say this, that 
it has exhibited a vitahty as to which serious 
doubts might well have been entertained less 
than a quarter of a century ago. The pathetic 
plamt of the late ruler of that country must 
surely still ring in the ears of those who know, 
and delight in, Sir Alfred Lyall’s ‘ Verses written 
in India ’ : — 

"jThe kmgdonis of Islam are cmmbliiig. 

And round me a voice ever rings 
Of death and the doom of my country — 

Shall I be the last of its kings ? ” 

Those who have closely observed the vigour, 
and at the same time the restraint, with which 
the Mohammedan community in India have 
pressed their claims in connection with Lord 
Morley’s reform scheme must realise that there 
s an immense force latent m the world of 
[slam, which, when it is attuned — as it is now 
leing attuned — to modern conditions, may 
lave an incalculable influence on the destinies 
>f Asia, and, I need hardly say, on the destinies 
>f this country as the first European Power in 
Lsia (Hear, hear ) I will not expatiate further 
ipon these questions I venture to hope that 
n this brief review I have said enough to show 
hat if ever there was justification for the 
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oxistciico of thu Control Asian bociotj there 
18 juBtificntion for it now As Chairman for the 
time hemp, 1 look forward with coiifidonco to 
the career of undiminished nBofulniss which I 
nm convinced lies before us as a Society (Hear 
hear ) 




PART III 


INDIA 




CHAPTER XI 


IVDIA AND rOUTICAL niTOIUI 

Ant one seeking to understand tlio problems u ith 
ivhieh British statesmanship is confronted in India 
IS foredoomed to failure unless he first leams to 
think of India not as a countr) but ns a con 
tinent, and of tlio Indian people not os a nation 
but ns a vast and complex mosaic of peoples, 
difienng from one another ns mdel} ns do the 
countries in which they dwell To think of India 
as one would think of Great Britain or of Franco 
IS to think of a purely imaginary India which 
has no existenco m foot, if nn analogy from 
Europe may be drawn at nil, it is to ho found 
in Europe itself, and not in any one of its 
component parts. The reason is simple. The 
elements necessary for the creation of a homo- 
geneous nation — common language, common faith, 
common institutions — have never boon found in 
India. Successive waves of invasioD through 
centuries of tune have left upon her soil frag 
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WAS 1 nown in \ our lanil Ix'fore ' runs n Pigni 
ficant pontcncc in tlio proclnmntion of King 
Mwnnl Vlt of Kovimlnr 1908, ‘ jou lm\o 
c<caj>i.-<1 tlic dm cnlnroitic*) of wnr ivitinn your 
lionKnt. Inttmnl pi ace liaa Ix-en unbroken" 


Till Govi usMnsT or Imiu 

Bnliph Fm])m> in India grow Rtcadd} and in 
ppilo of llnlipli Cabinda at borne, and a njEtcm 
of gnxemment bad lo be extcinponFcd, altered 
< nlargnl, improvi'd to meet tbe requirements of 
tbo rapid progrcKs of oienta. In tbo earl) dajs 
of the Cast India Coinpan) tbo afTairs of each 
FOttlcmcnl — Ikngnl Madras Boml>a\ — wire ad 
iiimiBtered bj a President and Council tbo respec 
li\o districts Ixjing termed Presidencies In 1773 
Parliament bad cnactesl a law proeiding for tbo 
goecmraenl of lleagal bj a Goiemor General 
and Council of four tbo decision of tbo majontj 
of tbo Council being final The impossibibtj of 
goeemment on tbeso lines was made clear bj 
tbo notonous dissensionB bolncen Francis and 
Warren llastings, and in 178C the Governor 
General was giien tbo pomor of oiomding tbo 
de-ciBions of Ins Council In 1793 tbo goiomors 
of Madras and Bombaj wore accorded a similar 
jionor the governors of tlioso prestdoncies aero 
h 
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conceded the right of making their own laws 
and regulations, and the supreme authority of 
the Governor- General in Council over the whole 
of India was distinctly declared 

As time went on the tendency towards the 
creation of a supreme central Government for 
Imperial requirements and of Provincial Govern- 
ments to meet the necessities of local admmistration 
increased. In 1833 the Governor - General in 
Council of Bengal became the Governor-General 
of India The Bengal Presidency was divided 
into Bengal and the “North-West Provinces,” 
the former remaming under the Governor-General 
of India ojfficiating as Governor, and the latter 
bemg given into the charge of a Lieutenant- 
Governor without a Council. In 1858 the Gov- 
ernor-General of India was relieved of that part 
of his dual duty represented by the Governor- 
ship of Bengal, and that province was placed 
under the charge of a Lieutenant-Governor with- 
out a Council 

In 1858, the year following the Mutiny, the 
Government of India was transferred from the. 
Company to the Crown, all the powers of the 
Company and of the “Board of Control bemg 
transferred to a Secretary of State in concert 
in certain cases with a Council The system 
of Government in India itself remained un- 
changed In 1861 the India Councils Act was 
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passed, and upon this Act is based tho B}'8tem 
of government which has obtained in India up 
to tho passing of the India Councils Act of 
1909 

tho Act of 18G1 tho poN\or of appointing 
tho Governor Gonoml of India and tho ordinary 
members of his Council is vested in the Crown 
Under tho same Act tho Governor General is 
given the power of making rules and orders for 
tho more con\cniont transaction of business m 
his Council Thus empowered, Lord Canning, 
who was Governor General at the tune, trans 
formed his Council into a Cabinet, each member 
being placed m charge of a department. The 
above Council is known ns the ExccMtxvt Council 

In addition to tho Executive Council there is 
a Legislatne Council, consisting of the Executive 
Council with certain additional nominated mem 
bers. By the Act of 1861 the Governor General 
was empowered to nominate a maximum of twelve 
additional members at least six of whom must 
be non-official 

In 1892 a step was made towards more 
representative government by the Act of that 
year Under its provisions the number of ad 
ditionol members of the Viceroys Council was 
fixed at not less than ten and not more than 
sixteen. Under the rules drawn up for carrying 
out the provisions of the Act the following pro 
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cedure was adopted ten additional members to be 
non-official , six additional members to be official, 
— the official members to be appointed by the 
Governor- General. Of the non-official members, 
five to be appointed by the Governor-General, 
four by the Governor-General on the recommen- 
dation of the majority of the non-official addi- 
tional members of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils — Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the 
United Provinces (North - West Provinces) — 
and one on the recommendation of the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce This Constitution re- 
mained in force up to the passing of the Act 
of 1909. 

Under the same rules the members of the 
Legislative Council were given the opportunity, 
not hitherto enjoyed, of criticising the financial 
policy of the Government, the annual Pinancial 
Statement havmg to be made publicly in the 
Council. Provision was also made for questions 
under conditions similar to those obtaining in 
the House of Commons By the Act of 1892 
similar changes were made m the Councils of 
Madras and Bombay. Twenty additional members 
were appomted in each case by the Governor, 
at least eleven of whom must be non-official 
Discussion of the annual Pmancial Statement 
was provided for, and also the asking of ques- 
tions All laws passed by the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils require the sanction of the 
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Go\crnor Gonernl, nntl mnj bo tlisnllowed bj the 
Cro«n 

TIic other Proiinces under Lioutonimt Go\or 
iiors Im\o no Executive Councils ' but tliu 
Go\cmor Gcncml in Council Iins the poncr to 
cslablish Ltpuslntiio Councils in all such Pro- 
vinces Tins has non been done in o\cr) ease 
— m Bengal m 18G2, in the United Provinces 
in 188G, in the Punjab and Burmali in 1897 A 
new Lieutenant GoNcmorahip was created bj 
the partition of Bengal, and a Legislativo Council 
nas cstabliahcd in tlio new Provinces called 
Easlom Bengal and Assam m 1905 

Tho minor Prosinces have no lyCgislativo Coun 
oils and are under olTioinls knoivn as Chief Com 
missionors — i c , tho Central Pro\inccs tho Anda 
mans, Coorg Ajmeor tho North West frontier 
Proinnco (created m 1901), and Bntish Baluchi 
Stan Bntish India is thus diiidcd into thirteen 
local Governments of sarjing rank and import 
nnee two Presidencies — Madras and Bombay 
five Lieutenant - Go\ cmorships — Bengal, tho 
United ProMnees, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
tho Punjab, and Burmali , and six Cliief Com 
missionorships. It maj bo added that changes 
ha\e taken place from timo to time m the com 
jKBition of tho Viceroy’s Exccutne Council, which 

• By the Indl* CoanclU Act 1900 power U given to create m 
Exeeutire Cotindl In Bengal, and ench a Council wai created by 
prodamatkm of the Gorenior General in Connell on Norember 
ISlh, loia 
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IS now composed as follows (l) The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs (the Governor-General), (2) 
The Minister of the Home Department, (3) The 
Mmister for Eevenue and Agriculture and Public 
Works, (4) The Minister for the Legislative 
Department; (5) The Minister for the Financial 
Department; (6) The Minister for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry; and (7) The 
Mjmster for Education.^ 


The Home Government 

As has already been said, when the Govern- 
ment of India was transferred to the Crown the 
powers of the East India Company and of the 
“Board of Control” were vested in a Secretary 
of State, at whose disposal was placed a consul- 
tative body known as the Council of India, con- 
sisting of fifteen members all experienced in 
Indian affairs In 1889 an Act was passed em- 
powering the Secretary of State to reduce the 
number of his Council to ten by abstaining from 
filling vacancies, and it was enacted that the 
majority of the Council must have resided in 
India for at least ten years and have left that 
country not more than ten years on their appoint- 
ment. 

^ August 1910 The creation of a department for education 
■was officially announced in July 
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Bj tlio ludm Council Act of 1907 Ihe number 
of the Council was mised from twoUo nt nhioh 
it then Blood, to fourteen, nnd tho ealnnes of 
tilt members reduced from X1200 to £1000 
Jloro iioteworthj tlmn tlio clinnpo in number was 
tho imturo of the two non appointments. For 
tho first time two nntivcB of Indm — n Hindu, 
Jlr Knshnn Gobindn Guptn, C S I , nnd n, Mohnm 
medan, Mr Sj ed Hussein Bilgmmi C S I ' — wore 
appointed though no new Act was necessary on 
this ground Other changes brought about by 
the Act wore the reduction of tho period of 
nbsoDCO from India before appointment from ton 
to fivo )cars, nnd tho reduction of tho term of 
oQico from ten to soron jenrs, 

Tlio Couned of India is in tho mam a consul 
tativo bodj , but it also possesses some powers. 
By tho Act of 1858 it was laid down that tho 
expenditure of tho rorenucs of India should bo 
subject to tho control of tho Secretary of State in 
Council This, however only applies to tho ordm 
aiy business of tho administration All matters 
requirmg secrecy mnj bo disposed of by the 
Secretary of State nlono — matters rolatmg to 
Foreign Powers, tho ranking of peaco or war, 
&C., — and despatches from India on similar 
matters marked " secret ’’ are not communicated 

' Since re«iQ:oe<L itr Him Abbu All Iklg appointed In hU 
place, Jane 4 1910 
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to the members of the Council unless the 
Secretary of State so directs. Generally speak- 
ing, all ordinary business passes through the 
Council, and though the Secretary of State can 
decide against his Council except in the matter 
of expenditure of Indian revenues, every order 
proposed to be made by him must either be 
submitted to a meeting of the Council or be 
placed in the Council room for seven days, 
unless the matter is one of extreme urgency. 


The Refoem Scheme of 1909 

As has been stated, the India Council s Act of 
1892 was designed to give Indians a greater 
share in the government of the country than 
they had hitherto possessed Though the Indian 
element which was thereby introduced into the 
legislative councils was not large, and the power 
thus acquired by Indians for influencing legis- 
lation limited, the Act marked a new stage in 
the advancement of India. And it was only to 
be expected that with the continued spread of 
education of a I^^estern type and the expansion 
of the Eastern mind induced by a variety of 
causes,^ the progress of events should demand 
a further advance along the Imes laid down 

1 See Chapter XII 
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Lord L,iiisdo\vnu8 Gox eminent in 1802 Nor 
\ms tho txvtnticlli cenlur} mnnj jenm old before 
it beenmo c^^d( nl tlmt tbe demand wns about 
to be made. Lord Minto, nbo liad gone out to 
India ns A iccroj in tbe mitunin of 1005 coon 
rtnbsed tbnt among tbo mnnj and comple': ele 
mtnts wliicb went to swell tbo xolumo of unrest, 
so soon to proxido tbo supreme problem for 
llntisb statesmanship in India, was n not uii 
natural discontent among tbe educated classes 
with tbo restricted oiiportuiiitics nlTorded them 
for taking that sbnro in tbe goxommont of tbo 
countn to which tbcj considered tbemscKos cn 
titled It was full) understood tlmt there was 
n growing section of tbo eilncatcd communitj 
winch harboured desires xxbicli were whollj 
inimical to tho continunneo of Bntisb rule and 
It eras rcalisesl from tbo outset that nnj hope 
tlmt tho extciunon of political pneilcgcs would 
meet tbo case of tbeso men was foredoomed to 
disappointment But it was held tlmt tbo ox 
cesses of tlio extremists ought not to bo allowed 
to stand in the wa) of tbo fuHilmont of tho 
legitimate aspirations of modomto men, and with 
a courage which calls for tho liiglicst admiration. 
Lord Minto B Goecramont sot to work on the 
onerous and immensely difbcult task of devising 
a scheme of reform to meet tho claims of tbe 
Constitutionalists xvbile at the same time con 
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triving measures to deal with and defeat the 
threatening situation arising out of the seditious 
agitation engineered by the disloyal 

With this end in view a circular embodying 
the views of the Government of India upon 
possible reforms in the system of government, 
and asking for comments and criticisms thereon, 
was issued to the local Governments and Admm- 
istrations in August 1907. The proposals con- 
tained therein were duly reported on by the 
local Governments, and on October 1, 1908, the 
Government of India submitted their revised 
programme to the Secretary of State. The pro- 
posals made were briefly as follows . — 

(1) The creation of a Council of Chiefs as 

an Imperial Advisory Council to the 
Government of India. 

(2) The enlargement of the Imperial and 

Provincial Legislative Councils. 

(3) The provision of more ample facihties for 

the discussion of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial budgets. 

(4) The extension of the right to ask ques- 

tions to the members of all Provmcial 
Councils. 

(5) The accordance of a statutory right to 

the members of Legislative Councils 
to move resolutions on subjects of 
public importance, subject to certain 
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cliccks, micb rcsohitionR to lm^o ns 
nuicli but- no more force tlmii rcsolu 
(loiiR ino\cti bi pnxnlo members in 
tbo Houfo of Commons 
The Rcbcmo embodicrl in Ibtso proposals wns 
a moilomtu one wbicb nimwl at incorporating in 
tlie goscmment of tbc couiitr) tbo landed 
nnBtocmc^ of India tbc mircantilo and Indus 
trial classes, and tbo great bod^ of modemto 
men who, under existing conditions liavo no 
BiifUcient inducement to enter political lifo and 
find but little scope for tbo exercise of their 
legitimate influence ' 

It was perhaps, inoaitablc that in tbo ojes of 
a man like Lonl Morle), with no personal oxpen 
enco of Eastern conditions to counteract an in 
grained bias towards tbo ideals of Western 
domocrac), and watb a natural inclination, con 
serjucntlj, to giro too largo a perspectiio to the 
aiciiB and ambitions of tbo Indian Congress 
partj, tbo schomo of tbo Goienimont of India 
should Bufler from an unduo ConRenatism. Tboro 
was much in tbo schemo that might be improied 
bo thought, by tbo application of a little radical 
embrocation The oflicml majonties on tbo Pro 
vincial Legislative Councils which the Goiom 
ment of Indm proposed retaining, and to tho 
rotontion of which they attached supremo import- 
* Clrcnlir baaed bj tbe Ooremaent of lodb, Aaguat S4 1007 
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ance, should be swept away , the elective system, 
which is wholly ahen to Indian ideals and Indian 
tradition, should be widely extended by means of 
a scheme of electoral colleges ; the right of asking 
supplementary questions should be — quite gratui- 
tously — granted to members of the Legislative 
Councils, power should be taken to create Ex- 
ecutive Councils in place of existing Lieutenant- 
Governorships , and finally, Indians should be given 
seats on such Councils, and an Indian should be 
admitted to the Cabinet itselfi^ 

These were alterations and innovations of im- 
portance, and a tug-of-war ensued between the 
Government of India and the Home Govern- 
ment, the former pulling — somewhat feebly, it 
must be admitted — in the direction of evolution 
of existmg institutions, and the latter in the 
direction of revolutionary change. The Govern- 
ment of India puUed half-heartedly, and the 
pull of Lord Morley being both vigorous and 
determined, they found themselves for the most 
part pulled over the Ime In one or two re- 
spects, it is true, they held their own Election 
by means of mixed electoral colleges, suggested 
by Lord Morley, failed to stand the test of 
criticism, and was discarded, and the clause by 

1 In one respect Lord Morley certainly unproved upon the scheme 
of the Gk)vemment of India— te, in insisting upon a substantial 
official majority being mam tamed upon the Viceroys Legis a ivo 
Council 
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trliich pon^rr \rn*< talcn (o cm{< I x^cutnc 
( ouiiCiU in tin jiroMnc.*^ nft« r l^cinp cxcifj^'fl 
hv lilt* linu c of 1/iitls nn<! mnt<tnto<l lij tlio 
Hon » tif C-fmimnn* trn^ corifiiifyl in itA opom 
linn to thn proMiiCf of Hrtipnl Hut with ihc^n 
♦ xc^ption^ rmlirnl infltimf^ pnxnilfxl nticl tiu 
r^hrmn m lU fmnl ^1nJH prcf Anti’ll n \er} 
cliflrjrnt npjK'imncA to fh. rrhAino nn nnpinnil) 
clmmi lip b\ ihn (lorfrnm.’nl of Imlifu 

At ihr fvm<* tirm* it noiimliln timt Ix)rd 
rrpnilmtMl thn ^uppc^tion that Indian 
coiiditnni; admit of PnrIiamrntAr) Gom minont 
H( dtclnr^l itid^il with fomr < mpho^ia tlmt 
hn would lm\n nothing to do with nnN ixform 
winch would Ijo liL. l\ to h vl up (o ihn r^taliliRh 
mcnt of a VarlmincntAn «>^t«rn m India }it 
it would bo diniciilt to dill} that nnri} ovcr\ 
chanpi winch In propo*;.*<I iinUinp in tin achcmi 
puhmittiil to him h\ lhi» Indian Goicninn'nt 
wTia a clinnpc in the direction of auch a RjrBlcni 
Thin, at aiij mti wna the mtcrjuxUition placed 
upon them h} prominent Indiana of the Con 
preas fcIiooI, aa witncra tlio statemont of Mr 
^urendraimlh Itamijeo nt tho meeting of tho 
National Congrefts held at Mndma in December 
J 008 — 

Tho prcn*nl conjUtulIomil echotnc (Lord Morlcya) U 
a dlilincl improvciocnt upon the proposals of last year 
(tho Oorenimcnt of India • iciicme) The Councfl of 
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notftbles Jias disappeared, and very properly too The 
advisory Councils have also disappeared We have a scheme 
winch 18 mucli more important for what it concedes than 
for what it gives up 

And again * — 

✓ 

I will not say that we have got all that we want We 
want absolute control of our own finance and executive 
administration. We have got neither , but I believe thui 
these reforms aiid proposals in tlicir normal devdopment 
and in their ultimate evolution unll give them both 

It should never he forgotten that the National 
Congress •which claims to speak for India does 
not, as a matter of fact, voice the views of more 
than a very minute fraction of the total popu- 
lation Any suggestion* to substitute repre- 
sentative government for British government 
would he regarded by the masses of the popu- 
lation — in so far as any such suggestion could 
be made intelligible to them — with apprehension 
and dislike “The great mass of the people,'’ 
wrote the Rev Howard Campbell, a missionary 
by profession and a sociahst in politics, “far 
prefer to be under British officials, and do not 
hesitate to protest vigorously against any attempt 
to set them aside in favour of their feUow- 
coimtrymen ” , no hastily conceived opinion, but 
one given with deliberation after twenty years of 
labour among the peoples of India. What these 
people desire is not self-government but good 
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government, and they have learned by bitter 
expenence that it is at the hands of Bntish 
ofHciala rather than at the hands of their own 
countrymen that the latter is to be obtamed. 
When it IB remembered that according to the 
latest census eighty six per cent of the male 
population of India wore returned ns being illit- 
erate, or, in other words, that out of a total 
mole population of 150,000,000, somethmg like 
130000 000 can neither read nor write, it will 
be realised how small is the proportion of the 
whole vast population committed to our charge 
■which IS likely to in any way benefit from the 
popularisation of the Government, and how 
immense the proportion which stands to lose 
by it rather than to gam 

Let us now examine briefly such alterations 
and mnovations made by Lord llorley ns found 
a place in the scheme in its final shape. 


The Appointiient op an Indian to the 
Viobrot’s Codhoil. 

The Conned of Chiefs proposed by the Govern 
ment of India, which by general admission would 
hare proved impracticable, Tvas discarded. In 
place of this proposal Lord Morley took the 
grave step of adnsmg His Majesty to appomt 
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an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
No suggestion of the kind was to be found in 
the proposals of the Government of India them- 
selves ; yet Lord Morley announced his intention 
of entrusting one of the Portfolios to an Indian, 
and precipitately followed up his announcement 
by appomtmg a distinguished member of the 
Hindu community 1 It was a step which he 
himself described as “an innovation m dark and 
obscure ground,” and confidence m the wisdom of 
the step which he was taking was not increased 
by his attitude towards a not unnatural demand 
from the Mohammedan community that m the 
event of the appomtment of a Hindu, a second 
Portfolio should be entrusted to one of their own 
creed and race. Accession to such a demand, 
he pointed out, would entail the conversion of a 
purely Enghsh Cabinet into a Cabinet one-third 
of whose members would be Indian — a change 
of such gravity, and capable of producing such 
serious results, that nothing would induce him 
to take the responsibility of recommending it. 
It is impossible to ignore the grave objections 
to which this “ tremendous innovation ” was open. 
It was undoubtedly viewed with mtense dislike 
by the ruling Chiefs of India, and the feelings 
of the teeming millions who look upon the officers 

1 Mx Sinha, whose appointmenl^ if an Indian was to be appointed 
at all, could not, probably, have been bettered 
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of tho Executno Council as tho final arbiter of 
their destiny ^\c^o probably thoso of conatomation 
and dismay Tho \iois*8 of tho Jlohnmraodan 
coramunit) with regard to it woro voiced with 
great clant} and force b} tho Agn Khan, Prcsi 
dent of tho All India Moslem League, ^^ho stated 
that ho felt that “it would lm>o been bettor to 
havo had no Indian ropresontatn o on tho Exec 
utno Council than ono who would bo represent- 
ative of onl) ono of tho loading comraunities" 
and also b} tho Right Hon Syed Amcor Ah, 
..President of tho London branch of tho League m 
tho courso of n speech of great w eight at a luncheon 
gi\cn b} tho League on Fobruniy 23, 1909 — 

In regard to the Viecroj e Executive tho ilohammedaus ; 
think that the introduction of ono native alone, ho^over 
capable and quahQod who must neceasanly belong to 
one or the other community would not, m tlie obeenco 
n( a thorough spirit of compromise among tho population 
at large, prove satisfactory It would giro rise to frequent 
complaints of unfairness and prejudice and would bo detn 
raeutol to tho interests of the Slate 

In view of weighty opinions such as these and 
further, of the strong objection to the step held 
by men like Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, and 
Lord Mncdonnell, who possess httle m common 
beyond a great personal knowledge of India, the 
defence of his proposal made by Lord Morley is 
scarcely convincing “I do not say that there are 
0 
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not some arguments on the other side,” he declared, 
but this, at all events, surely is common-sense — 
to have in the government of the country a man 
who knows the couiitry well, who belongs to the 
country, and can give him (the Viceroy) the point 
of view of an Indian. Surely that is likely to 
prove an enormous advantage ” One would imagine 
from this that the Viceroy, under existing circum- 
stances, IS unable to ascertain the “ Indian point 
of view ” Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. As is perfectly well known, the Viceroy 
does now consult Indian opmion, and does now 
ask Indian advice upon any matter as to which 
he desires such advice, and not the opmion or 
the advice of the representatives of one section 
of the Indian community only , and it is, to say 
the least of it, surprising to find a Secretary of 
State solemnly suggesting that the addition of an 
Indian to the Executive Council is going to give 
the Viceroy opportunities of hearing the Indian 
point of view which he does not possess already 
It is perhaps pertinent to repeat the question 
which, in effect, the Mohammedans have asked, 
namely, will the appointment of a Hmdu to the 
Viceroy's Council assist the Viceroy in ascertam- 
ing the Mohammedan point of view in matters of 
importance to that community ^ And vice versa 
Moreover, Lord Morley unconsciously, but effec- 
tively, demolished his own argument when express- 
ing dissent from the proposal of the Government 
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of India to create Advisory Councils. On this 
proposal ho uroto "As in the case of ruling 
chiefs or of notables of Bntish India, so hero too 
[i c , m tho case of Advisory Councils] informal 
consiiUation with tho leading men of a locality 
would ha\o most or all of tho adrantages of an 
Advisory Council " If ‘ informal consultation 
IS capahlo of giving tho head of a Provinoinl 
Go\cmmcnttho Indian point of now ’ ns satis- 
factorily os an Advisory Council created for tho 
purpose, how is it that ‘ informal consultation" 
with rcprcsontativos of difloront interests is not 
capable of giving tho Viceroy tho Indian point 
of view” as satisfactonly as tho inclusion among 
tho members of his Couned of tho ropresontative 
of ono only of tho many Indian communities ? 
Thoro IS, no doubt a good deal to bo said for the 
step if it can bo shomi to bo really ofllcacious in 
satisfying Indian sentiment, for sontiment is of 
rare value m the East But tho fact that Mr 
Smha, tho first — and so far tho only — Indian to 
occupy the proud position, has already expressed 
a desire to be relieved of office at an early date, 
w ould appear to suggest that tho honour does not 
stand at qmto so high a premium as some would 
have us believe.' 

* Bloce the alxire vordi vere written Mr Blnlia'i retignatlon bu 
beoooo dTeetlre, and Mr Sjed AU Imam haa been appointed in hla 
place. Mr All Imam U a Mohammedan, tbongh hia political rlewa 
baTO not alwmji been In complete hanson/ with tboee ol the reepg 
nlied leaden of the Mohammedan commanltj 
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The Abolition op the Official Majority on 
THE Provincial Oohncils 

As has been already pointed out, the Govern- 
ment of India attached no small importance to the 
retention of an official majority on the enlarged 
Provincial Councils , and there is no doubt that 
their opinion was arrived at as a result of careful 
consideration of the experience of the past It 
is well known, to give an mstance of the import- 
ance of an official majority, that when m 1891 
the Government of Bombay introduced a measure 
to relieve the cultivators of Gujerat from the 
rapacity of the money-lenders, the measure was 
bitterly opposed by the non-official members of 
the Council, and that without an official majority 
it could not have been passed into law What 
happened in 1891 may very well happen again, 
and it was with this possibility in mind, no doubt, 
that the Government of India stated their view 
It was certainly worded with uncompromising 
decision “It is the desire of the Governor- 
General in Council,’' ran the Government memo- 
randum, “ that the legislative Councils m Tndia 
should now be enlarged to the fullest extent 
compatible with the necessary authority of the 
Government In carrymg out this system they 
consider it essential that the Government should 
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always be able to reckon on a numerical majority 
and that tbis majority should be strong enough 
to be independent of mmor fluctuations which 
may be caused by the occasional absence of an 
offioiEil member The prmoiple of a standing 
J majority is accepted by the Government as an 
i entirely legitimate and necessary consequence of 
j paramount power m India, and as far as they 
know it has never been disputed by any section 
of Indian opimon that does not dispute the legiti 
maoy of the paramount power itself” And agam, 
“the general principle to be borne m mind is, as 
already stated, that the widest representation 
should be given to olaasee, races, and interests 
subject to the condition that an official majonty 
most be mamtamed-” In face of this uncom 
promismg expression of opmion on the part of 
the Government of India — an opmion which, so 
far as can be learned fixim the published documents 
has never been modified or withdrawn — it is 
scarcely to be wondered at if Lord Morley’s action 
was held to mvite cnticisim It is not possible 
for any one who has not bad actual experience 
of the working of the councilfl to express an 
opinion of any value but it is, perhaps per 
missible to suggest that as some at least of 
the Provincial Govemmefnts did not attach great 
importance to the retention of an official major 
ity the Government of India were unduly 
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apprehensive of the possible results of its 
abolition. 


The Bight of asking Supplementary 
Questions. 

The Indian official has too much to do to be 
able to give time to practising the arts of Parlia- 
mentary warfare, and for Lord Morley to have 
gone out of his way to expose him to the attack 
of the subtle -minded Hindu lawyer appears to 
have been quite unnecessary. The point is of no 
very great importance, but as an example of the 
use to which this weapon may not improbably 
be put, reference may be made to the following 
passage which appeared m an Indian newspaper 
when news of Lord Morley 's proposal reached 
that country. “ The power to ask supplementary 
questions in the hands of a well-mformed and 
skilled interrogator must result in exposing the 
jugglery and fraud of official replies A skilful 
cross-examiner may fairly hope to put an official 
member to shame by makmg him appear either 
ignorant or dishonest ” 

It would have been interesting to have learned 
what was the opinion of the Government of 
India upon this beneficent reform which was to 
be used for the purpose of putting their officials 
to shame by making them appear either ignorant 
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or dishonest", hut hero again vro i^cro not 
enlightened 

Tun CnnATios or Exrcimvn Codncidb. 

In their despatch of October 1808, the Go\om 
ment of India threw out the suggestion that 
something might ovontuallj have to bo done, to 
render assistanco to tho heads of local Govern 
ments m discharging tho additional duties which 
would not improbably dev olio upon them ns a 
result of tho enlargement of tho Legislatiio 
Councils and tho incrcoso m their powers. “It 
may ho " they wrote, " that oxpeneneo will show 
tho desimbilitj of strongthcning tho hands of tho 
Licutenant-Govcmors m tho larger provinces by 
tho creation of Executive Councils" But they 
added that it would bo " premature to discuss 
these contingencies until cxpcnonco has been 
gained of tho working of tho new legislative 
bodies. Tho creation of Councils with oiecutivo 
functions in provinces in which they do not exist 
would be a large departure from tho present 
system of administration, and is a change that 
could only be recommondod after the fullest con 
Bideration, and after consultation with the heads 
of the provinces concerned.” 

Lord Morley thought otherwise, and the Gov 
emment of India changed them deliberately ox 
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pressed opinion with, curious suddenness m a 
telegram to the Secretary of State, read by him 
in the course of the debate in the House of 
Lords, though they still declared themselves to 
be opposed to any proposal “ to create Councils 
in all the larger provinces.” On learning of this 
change of mind on the part of the Government 
of India, opposition to the creation of an Execu- 
tive Council in Bengal was withdrawn , but 
mindful of the amenity to pressure which the 
Indian Government had already shown, Parlia- 
ment decided that the clause should be resti’icted 
in its operation to that provmce. In so doing, 
the House of Lords, who were instrumental m 
securing this decision, were no doubt largely 
influenced by the precipitate and unseemly hurry 
which was being shown with regard to a matter 
which, in the opinion of the Government of 
India, ought to be considered with the gravest 
deliberation “The change,” they had written, 
“ could only be recommended after the fullest 
consideration and after consultation with the 
heads of the provmces concerned ” In point of 
fact, the “heads of the provmces concerned” 
were consulted by telegram, and even then not 
as to their views on the general question of the 
creation of executive Councils, but as to certam 
lines of procedure to be followed on the assump- 
tion that executive Councils had already been 
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created and they were gi\cn precisely fourteen 
daya to deliberate upon the matter and forward 
their replies. Howeier suited ‘hustle” of this 
kind may be to the circumstances and habits of 
tho peoples of the extreme West, it is entirely 
out of place m the heart of tho East, and that 
nothmg IB likely to bo lost by the restraining 
influence thus exercised upon those who were so 
anxious to force tho pace may ho gathered from 
tho fact that although more than n year has 
now elapsed since power was acquired to create 
an executive Council in Bengal, in which province 
Parliament was led to behove the matter was 
one of urgency, no further steps appear to have 
been taken.* 


The Position of the Mohasdiedans. 

When attention was first directed towards 
schemes for reformmg the system of government, 
it was at once realised that the position of the 
Mohammedan community must receive careful con 
Bideration. Tho Mohammedans m India number 
upwards of sixty millions, but their claims to 

' Bte note on pege 197 The deUy in creeting an ExeentiTe 
Oonncfl In Bongnl wee dno, epparently to the difflcnlty experienced 
In finding an Indian ndth the neceeiary qnxlificatlone trilling to 
xeeept the ofllce 
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special consideration rest upon historical and 
political grounds as well as upon mere numericsd 
strength. It was from a Mohammedan sovereign 
that the East India Company acquired their 
rights in three of the richest provinces of India, 
and it was a Mohammedan sovereign whose para- 
mount position was recognised by them when they 
inscribed his name and insignia upon their corns. 
The Mohammedans, in other words, were the 
ruling race from whom Mahratta and other Hindu 
chiefs were proud to accept their titles Their 
historical importance cannot, indeed, be gainsaid, 
and their political importance is equally well 
founded. No more loyal community is to be 
found in the Empire to-day; no community in 
India has provided more or better fighting 
material for the forces of the Crown. But 
beyond all this it must always be borne in mind 
that the followers of Islam extend far beyond 
the confines of the Indian Continent. The 
Mohammedans of India “ are connected by ties 
of religion, tradition, and race with the whole of 
Western Asia and Northern Africa, right away 
to the Atlantic— countries where the prestige of 
England stands high now, and where England is 
recognised as the champion of justice and fair- 
play.” ^ 

What, then, did they demand ^ Their views 

1 The Right Hon Syed Ameer Ali 
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were clcnrl^ Btntod from tlio finil nnd wore Inid 
before the Viceroy bj ft reprcsenlntivo doputa 
tion under tbc Icndcrsbip of ibo Agn Klmn 
Tlieir Bpccml ix'qucata were three in number In 
the first piece Ibcj nuked thnt in the event of n 
Hindu being given a scat in the Indian Cabinet, 
ft similar honour should bo accorded to n Moliam 
medan In the second place, tliu^ demanded 
roprcsentation on tbo enlarged Councils in excess 
of thtir mere numerical importance , nnd in the 
third place, the) pointed out thnt the t)pe of 
Mohammedan who would ho likely to bo elected 
h) n mixed cloctomto of Hindus nnd Mohnm 
medftns would not bo one thnt would command 
the confidonco of tho hulk of the Mohammedan 
people, or would represent correctl) Mohammedan 
intoresta , nnd the) naked therefore that in any 
case in which a Mohammedan was to bo elected 
to nn) public bod) — whether a municipal board, 
ft rural board, or a Icgislntivo council — tho elec 
tornte should consist solely of Mohammedans. 
In other words, what wns especially nsked for 
wns a separate register m nil cases of election 
The first of theso demands was never enter 
tamed by the Government tho fulfilment of tho 
other two was from the first definitely promised 
them, nnd n brief consideration of tho reasons 
for what, on a superficial examination, might 
appear to be mvidious conecasions, should be sufli 
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cieut to convince the impartial that Lord Mmto 
was entirely justified in assenting to them. The 
numerical test as between Mohammedans and 
Hindus is not a fair one, for the simple 
reason that in the census returns immense 
numbers of people are classed as Hindus who, 
for electoral purposes, cannot fairly be counted 
as Hindus at all This may be aptly illustrated 
by a memorial drawn up by the Dravidians of 
Madras and presented to the Government, which 
runs as follows “The differences between the 
Hindu and the community of the Memoriahsts 
are so great that it is a deplorable mistake to 
regard them as forming a part of the Hmdus. ' 
There has been existing for centuries enmity and 
hatred betw^een their community and that of the 
Hindus." Yet these people, who number some- 
thing like one - sixth of the total population of 
Madras, are classed as Hmdus for census pur- 
poses, and would consequently go to swell the 
amount of representation to which the Hindus 
would be entitled on a numerical basis The 
total number of the so-called “ depressed classes 
has been variously estimated at from fifty to 
eighty-eight millions, and these, though returned 
as Hindus in the census, are for the most part 
men whose mere touch is regarded by the high 
caste Hindu as poUution The fact that there 
are parts of India m which it is not uncommon 
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to ffx ti wilJirM of n <1« |»rr* •‘C<1 in n Ian 

fini 'MaiHljDt, n\»ont n liundml \anlfi from llm 
oour* fo a*> no to (ho Hnhtnnn ninl 

plc*ndrr> whil* a row of jwoi • or mo 'on^trn 
ftatjf n x\ him and (hr court Imnd on ita 

to him and lv\ch Ins rcpln*^, * m 
^u^^clrnt to indimto iho d^pth of the gulf winch 
^a^\nf^ Ixtworn the high n**t< Hindu and Inn lri< i 
forluiml hnnhrr and to d« nnmalnlo tin nl»^urd 
It) of tin claim of tho oni torrprvcnl the otluT 
It IX oh\iou» ihrrrfor* that n.n Ion;; an then 
I»roji1<' an mlumcxl an llindun the proportionate 
r» prr*< ntaiion of llindun and Mohnmmwlnim can 
not be fairl) d^'trmuntnl on a Bunph numerical 
haniv 

Tim n a*'m for tin demand for a r(|mmt< 
^lolnmmo<l^n n^^mter in to U found in the fact 
that under a a>xlcm of mixc.'d rlr^tomttr* the 
Mohammcdnnn ha\o fnihnl to i«^un real or ndo 
quale rcj)n*s( nlalion Uinh r the Rustem of 
election hitherto in force wrote iho Goveni 
inent of India m their Circular of 1907, Hindus 
largtl) prtHlominalc in nil or nlinofil all iho dee 
tomte*n, wnth the nnult that com|iamti\ol) few 
Mohammedan mendxrB lm^o been docted' ond 
the) were able to point to Iho caao of the United 
Provinces, where in Bpilo of the oxiatcnco of a 
largo and important Molmmmcdan communit} 

• Tlrar*,' Aa|;;ut ta, lOia 
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approximating 7,000,000, no single Mohammedan 
had evei been elected to the liOgislative Council. 
Here we have obviously an example of the differ- 
ence in conditions which renders a system of 
popular election well adapted to the circum- 
stances obtaining in a homogeneous western country 
like the United Kingdom, wholly unsuitable to 
India. The difference between Mohammedan and 
Hindu is not merely the difference between, let 
us say, Nonconformist and Roman Catholic; it 
is, as Mr Asquith very properly stated in the 
House of Commons, “not merely religious, but 
it cuts deep down not only into the traditions of 
an historic past, but mto the habits and social 
customs of the people ” ; and it was because the 
Mohammedans felt that nothing short of separate 
election could secure to them the genuine repre- 
sentation of their interests, to which they felt that 
they were entitled, that they attached so much 
importance to their request 

Lord Mmto, as has already been said, expressed 
his entire agreement with the Mohammedans in 
their two demands regarding representation as 
far back as October 1906, and gave them clearly 
to understand that they need have no further 
apprehension with regard to them One would 
have imagined, therefore, that the question was 
closed, and that in this matter at least the Govern- 
ment had forestalled controversy by the pubhc 
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nnnounwTDPnl of n clt-vr nml irrc»ocnliU deciBion 
It IB proci'ply ovpr linn \irj qui ition tlml 
tln^ mnilp tlic mtrit jwrtcntmiB miuldlc, nml il 
wnB rmiml tliiB \ciy jioinl tlint controvprB) wnn 
nllowpil to rapo inoBt fiomU Tlio foll^ of tin 
(io\rniinpnt in invitinp controM trt li\ the ndoin 
ti m of n vnedlntiiip nttilndi nml their aIiII prentt r 
folly in flmUinp the fnith of tin MohnmmednnB 
111 the inMolnhiht\ of their nonl enn Ixnt he 
illnilmtod h\ n mmple roMeir in chronolopical 
onler of their snceenBiie pleilprB nml recnntn 
tionB 

Puiifir tletolier 1 I'X'fi — In rejil^inp to the 
deputation of Molmnimolnnil nlondi reftirod to 
liOrd Minto mid — 

‘Tlio pith of )ournddrfKB nn I undcrnlnml 
It IB n clnini that in nnt hjBtcm of ri-prc'eii 
tntion ivhi ther it nlfrctn n nninicipnlit\ n 
diBtnct Ixiard, or n lepiBlntiM council in 
which it IB projKwed to introduci or iiicn nno 
nn elcctoml orpniiiwition, tin Mohninmednn 
communitj nhoiild lx n jircsentod an n com 
mumtj.nnd jou justly clnim tlml your jhwi 
tion should bo cntimntcil not menJy on your 
numcncal ntrength, hut in respect to the 
political importance of your community and 
thu Bcmico It hns rendered to the Ijnpiro / 
am enltrtly m necord inlh you " 

Recastatiov November 27, 1S08 — Lordllorlcy 
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suggests to the Government of India a plan of 

mixed electoral Colleges on a strictly numerical 
basis 

Pledge, February 3, 1909. — On the second 
reading of the India Councils Bill m the House 
of Lords, Lord Morley said — 

“ The Mohammedans demand three thmgs 
I had the pleasure of receivmg a deputation 
from them, and I know very well what is m 
their minds. They demand the election of 
their own representatives to these councils 
in all the stages, just as in Cyprus, where, 

I think, the Mohammedans vote by them- 
selves . . Secondly, they want a number 
of seats in excess of their numerical strength 
T/iese two demands we are quite ready arid 
intend to meet in full ” 

Recantation, April 19, 1909. — Mr Hobhouse, 
speaking for the Government, reads a telegram 
from the Viceroy as follows — 

The method [of election] proposed is sunply 
that in general electorates, such as mumcipali- 
ties, district boards, and provmcial councils, 
all sects and classes, including Mohammedans, 
will vote together ” 

Pledge, April 26, 1909 —Mr Hobhouse, speak- 
ing for the Government, explains that the above 
telegram has been misunderstood, and after promis- 
ing that every endeavour will be made to remove 
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any obetacles that may be found to lie m the way 
of the fiilfilment of the GJovemment’s pledgee 
asserts that — 

“Wherever elections are found to be poe 
Bible they will be conducted on the basis of 
separate representation for the Mohammedan 
community ” 

Recantation May 4, 1909 — Lord Morley, m 
replying to Lord Chir*on m the House of Lords 
reads a telegram from the Viceroy as follows — 
‘I do not understand any Mohammedan 
here to clflim concession suggested by Hob- 
house — namely, that wherever elections are 
found possible they should be conducted on 
the basis of separate representation of the 
Mohammedan community If mterpreted 
hterally that would mvolve separate Moham 
medan electorates within the various elector 
ates proposed- This is manifestly im 

practicable, and has never been suggested-" 

Truly an astonishing record- Beeidee being a 
recantation of the pledges given, this telegram is 
qmte moomprehensible, amce the Mohammedans 
have never ceased demanding what the Viceroy 
here declares has never been su^eeted — namely 
“ separate Mohammedan electorates witbm the 
various electorates proposed.” The bewilderment 
created m the mind of the ordinary man by this 
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series of official utterances was probably surpassed 
by the effect produced m the mmds of the Moham- 
medans themselves, and it is impossible not to 
sympathise with the pathetic plaint which runs 
through the following letter addressed by the 
Rajah of Mahamudabad, a Mohammedan of great 
position and influence, and a member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, to the Viceroy — 


“Your Excellency, from this plethora of 
statements I confess I emerge with my mind 
somewhat confused It is difficult in this 
winding labyrinth to discover' the pathway 
which leads to understandmg, and I can 
safely state that the general state of feeling 
amongst the Mohammedans at the present 
time in tegard to the question of their rights 
and privileges under the Reform Scheme, but 
especially in regard to the matter of a sep- 
arate electorate, is one of utter confusion 
They fear, however, that a great wrong is 
about to be inflacted upon them ; that they 
are to be treated with an miustice wboUj 
undeserved by them, and they are deep y 
disappomted. They are not politicians ; y 

do not understand the language of diplom- 
acy ; they are a patient, loyal. 
people, who have trusted in a solemn p edg 
^n to them by them rulers, and who 
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nslc for n mgn Hint that pledge is about to 
bo fulfilled" 

On ^In^ tile 25lb, 1909, tbo India Councils Bill 
received tbe BojtiI assent and bccamo tlio ‘ India 
Councils Act, 1909,” thus passing lioyond tbo pale 
of Parliamentary criticism Fortunately the Act 
itself was little more than n skeleton to bo clothed 
later ivitb tlcsli and blood in the slinpo of “ Rules 
nnjl Regulations,' Fortunately, too, the draiving 
up of the “Rules and Regulations ’ was left to 
tbe discretion of the Local and Impennl Govern 
menfs in India, with the result that the end 
originally aimed nt by the Government of India — 
namely, the incorporation in tbo government of 
the country of the “ landed nnstocmey , the mor 
cantilo and mdustnnl classes, and the great body 
of moderate men," appears, so far ns can nt 
present be judged, likely to bo ncliiovcd Tlio 
apprebensions of tbo Mobnmmcdnns have been 
to a great extent dmsipatcd, and they have gladly 
testified that “ the arrangements finally made, 
though they may not fulfil the desires of difieront 
sections, ensure to the educated classes sub- 
stantial participation in tho administration and 
legislation of the country ” * At tho same time, 
tho hope IS still cherished that tho proraiso which 
they bolioved to have been made to them that 

> AcdqjU Il«port of tbe London Bnncb of tbe All IndIn btoilera 
Lengne IDlO 
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they should be granted a separate register m 
elections to all public bodies, may yet be fulfilled 
Bepresentatious have again been made to the 
authorities, pointing out that “ the application of 
the communal system of election to the munici- 
palities and district boards is essential if cohesion 
and symmetry are to be given to the beneficent 
reforms with which the names of Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto wdl ever be greatly associated 
in the Indian mind. The composition of the dis- 
trict and municipal bodies helps to determine the 
elections to the Legislatures, and hence the adop- 
tion of the principle in the case of these local 
bodies is a necessary corollary of its application 
to the councils ” ^ And finally, a salutary douche 
of cold water has been administered by the Vice- 
roy to those ardent politicians who cherished the 
hope that out of the clash of conflicting opmions 
which resounded over the fashioning of the India 
Councils Act, 1909 , might be evolved somethmg 
in the nature of Parhamentary government for 
India. ''We have distmctly mamtamed,” he 
declared in the course of his speech at the open- 
ing of the New Imperial Legislative Council on 
January 25 , 1910 , “that representative govern- 
ment in its Western sense is totajly inappJioable 
to the Indian Empire, and would he uncongenial 

London Branch of the All-India Moslem 


^ Annual Report of the 
League, 1910 
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to tlio trndilionB of Enslcm peoples — thnt Indian 
conditions do not admit of popular rcpresontation 
— that the safot} and wolfaro of this countrj 
must depend on the supremaej of Bntish adminis 
tration — and that that supromaej can, in no cir 
cumslanccs, bo delegated to anj kind of ropre- 
6Cntati\o Assomblj 

'i'Wo ha\e aimed at the reform and enlarge 
mi nt of our couiials but not at the creation of 
Parlinmonts. I emphasiso what I ha\o just said 
in MOW of the opinions to which adninced Indian 
politicians appear not infrcquentlj to commit 
themselves 
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, CHAPTEE m 

SOME THOUGHTS ON INDIAN UNEEST. 

In the course of an admirable speech on India 
in the House of Commons on July 26 last 
(1910), Mr Montagu, while fully admitting the 
gravity of the movement against British rule 
on the part of certain sections of the population, 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘withm the last six 
months there had been a considerable revulsion 
in our favour/’ This confession of faith was 
made deliberately and with transparent sincerity, 
and that it was well founded must be the 
earnest hope of aU; yet it must be admitted 
that it would have carried greater conviction 
had it not been so frequently demonstrated that 
the official mind is habitually pervaded by an 
optimism which cannot be justified by the facts. 
The audacious murder of Inspector Shams- ul- 
Alam within the precmcts of the High Court 
itself early in 1910 occurred within a week of 
the issue at Calcutta of encouragmg assurances 
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to tho oficct that the general situation was re- 
garded as better than it had been for some time ” 
AVhilo Lord Mintos assertion m January (1910), 
that ho ‘ believed tho situation to bo better than 
it was fivo years ago,* was mndo on tho very eve 
of the introduction of the most drastic Press act 
which modem India has known — a fact which in 
itself pro\ndc8 a somewhat curious commentary 
upon tho hopeful optimism of the Viceroy s 
belief One would scarcely bo entitled to ev 
press Burpnso were somo captious critic to ask. 
If tho improved situation demanded the Press 
act of 1910, what sort of a Press act ought 
to have been passed fivo years before? 

It ifl obviously a matter of no ordinary diffi 
cult) to gaugo correctly the precise state of 
ferment m which a complex society like that 
with which we have to deal in India may be 
at any given moment but even assuming that 
“the situation is better than it was five years 
ago,” and that there has been *a considerable 
revulsion in our fovour within the last six 
months,” we are still constrained to admit that, 
judged merely by appearances, the general state 
of the body politic gives little enough cause 
for premature rejoicing Consider some of the 
more notorious of the domgs of the forces of 
disorder during the lost eighteen months alone. 

In November 1909 a bomb was thrown at 
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the Viceroy at Ahmedabad, and the perji *- 
trator of this outrage remains undetected and 
at large. 

In December, Mr Jackson, a civil servant vhoj*' 
relations with the native population weie notori- 
ously good, was foully murdered at Nasik; and 
spurred into activity by this particularly le- 
volting crime, the police discoveied eKtensi\e 
stores of concealed arms and ammunition, not 
only in Nasik, but throughout the Deccan, and 
simultaneously in various districts of Bengal ; 
and as illustrative of Anglo-Indian opinion on 
the situation, the ‘Pioneer' declared that — “over 
a large part of the country cveiy magistiat^' 
and judge who does his duty cairics his life m 
his hand.” The muider of Inspectoi Shame- 
ul-AJam has alieady been mentioned In tie' 
spring a revival of political agitation in 
Bengal necessitated the pioclaiming of Muimn 
districts under the “Seditious i\Ieotmirs Act” 
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nrrc^ln wrro rnVctoil in thn cnpitn) nnd Diccn, 
incltulrxl nmonj^ llirm Winj^ Pulin iVlmn D'i^, 
n rrc^nih porter Finnll^, it wn^ 

hv tlmt llie di^ciivi'n of a of lott* rn 

oikI tl(vum<‘nt*i in conjiiiiclion with the nrrent*} 
Inti coiifimnst ih* ojunion of llu nulhontjr^ 
tlmt llm} hn<l iineirthM n fir renchinp ontl 
nctivr- coii^pjrnry for lh»' Auhv«nonn of Rnli^h 
nil^' nnVcMn;; c\tr) proxme^ in Intlm * hor 
j im< tnnntim pnhl, it m trui thrrt Iim Iwon no 
frr«ih outhrT*'iV. of anarcliic'il cnm« anti it in to 
W ilovotill) hopwl — thoufjh It wouM Iw rash 
to an%f>rl — tint this phtsf' of Indmn unrest htin 
jivs^rl n \er to return Ihit nnarchicnl cnnit in 
mn^l^ onr of n fiUto of unlunlth rinil 

(he <lis*\pj>camn(s — o\tii if it Imn finally taken 
place— of n nmplo n^mptom 1)) no intmuB mgni 
fi'^n tlmt nil cnu«c for nnxn tv hnn pone Indmn 
unrest in lOs wider Aspect will not diKippenr in 
A dfi) and it m well to nmko nomo AtUmpt to 
iindcmUnd the ml chnmctcr of Iho probkm 
willi nincli we hast to dtnl 

Wi apl fnci to fnco in Iinlm >Mth e<.nou8 die 
content and conwjuent diRlurbnnco piwluccd h) a 
Blatc of mental unreflt on Iho part of a small fmc 
tion of the population Tliw mental fever is in 
the mam rcflponsiblo for two distinct phenomena 
— first a vnpuo mo\cmont apxinRt constituted 
authority and m the direction of ropresontatu o 
‘ TJm« Dwx* ConT^jnnJrnt, Aogu.H 7 lOia 
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government ; and second, the growth of a spirit 
of racial antagonism and consequent agitation 
against Western domination 

That is the situation, and its origin is of a far 
more complex character than is sometimes sup- 
posed — at any rate, by those who have given 
nothing more than a passing thought to the 
matter I remember on one occasion hearmg it 
suggested in the House of Commons by a gentle- 
man who had once held the ofhce of Under 
Secretary for India, that the difficulties which 
had grown up in that country were attributable 
to the acts and speeches of Lord Curzon. Any 
such suggestion shows an entire inability to 
appreciate either the character or the origin of 
the present unrest No one man, however power- 
ful his personality and however far-reaching his 
influence, — and I should be the last to deny either 
the commanding personality or the vast influence 
of Lord Curzon, — can be said to be m any way 
responsible for the present state of affairs Its 
causes lie far deeper, and may in the mam be 
divided into two classes — namely, those which 
are predisposing to unrest, and secondly, those 
which have an exciting effect when acting upon 
material already predisposed to respond Let 
us consider for a moment the formei^. 

In the first place, we have as a jWdisposing 
cause of mental unrest many yeare i of contact 
between the cold, meobanical, and \ mexorab y 
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logical mind of llio A\ cst and the contcmplntivL, 
imiiginn(i\o, intn«pec(ivo mind of Iho Ejial In 
our contact iritli Eaatim rncca, nnd cspccmll} 
in our cfforta to educate them, wo ha\o ondcn\ 
oured to force upon them the moralitj tho idtals 
— tho whole mode of thought, indeed, of tho 
"Weat Thij hn\e shown extraordinary aptitude 
in ncijuinng tho language, tho litcmturo, nnd tho 
Rcicnco of Luropo, nnd tho profound miBtnko 
which IB too oftoii made hj tho doctnnniro is 
to imagine hccauso tho Onentnl net* and speaks 
03 a European, that tliercforc ho thinks ns one. 
IIo docs not- His whole outlook upon Iifo is 
dilforcnt.* Tlio oaolution of tho Eaatom races 
nnd of tliOEO of tho West has not proceeded 
along parallel hut along diacrgent lines. Tho 
ideals after which thtj respectively gropo nnd 
tho goals to which thoj hai o so far attained nro 
sopnrated by gcncmtions of men nnd by centunes 
of time. Tho results of contact under such oircuni 
stances nro now being revealed, nnd I do not 
think that I shall moot with senous donial if I 
say thnt one of tho results hns boon to imbue a 
certain section of tlio Indian peoples with an un 
nntuml desiro for a form of government for which 
they have no aptitude either by instinct or bj 
tradition, nnd which is in fact wholly alien to 
thnt particular form of social structure which is 

' I am, of ctrtinr itvtre of the exiftenee of exceptions to this 
getJCTsll^tkm. 
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the product of the distinctive genius of the 
peoples of the East. 

In the second place, the Eastern races have 
admitted, grudgingly perhaps but still implicitly. 


the superiority of Europe in mechanical ability — 
in the invention and perfection of ships and guns, 
and of tlie whole galnut of appliances which have 
revolutionised the conduct of war, and it is 
largely because they have done so that they have 
acf^uiesced in Western domination. In other words, 
one of Europe’s most efficacious weapons in 
governing Asiatic races has been prestige. I 
know well that this assertion will brmg me mto 
conflict with the doctrinaire. He is disposed to 
ridicule the value of prestige. But the doctrin- 
aire is wrong. He is pitting his theories against 
the universal experience of those upon whose 
shoulders has fallen the task of governmg Orien- 
tal races on the spot, and nothmg that t ^ 
doctrinaire may say can alter the fact that it is 
largely owing to prestige that Great Britain 
with a trifling force of 70,000 white troops and 
a handful of English civilians, successfully contro 
a population of 300,000,000, scattered over the 

vast extent of a whole contment 

But the belief in the superiority of Europe 
this direction has been rudely shaken 
recent years As the tale of victory for 

Eastern Power over a Western Power was 
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with dramatic effoct on the plains of Manchuria, 
the pulse of hostihtj to Western domination 
throbbed with non vigour throughout Asia 
What Japan had done India could do. so doubtless 
argued rannj and had discontent mth Western 
rule permeated the masses, tho world might well 
hai e been involved m a rnoial war of incalculable 
dimensions and of cataclysmal consequences It 
18, however, prcciselj tho masses who benefit 
beyond computation from Bntish rule and a 
revolt on any large scale is an eventuality which 
we are fortunately not at present called upon 
to contemplate. 

Nevertheless the effect of these two processes — 
namely, long contact between minds of wholly 
different type and structure, and the growing 
belief on the port of Eastern races m their 
abihty to successfully meet the races of the 
West with their own weapons — has been to 
create on atmosphere of unrest. Unfortunately 
they are causes with which it is obviously bo- 

* Then k, of eotir*e, In realUj no analogy brtveon Japan and 
India. The former eonxlata of a compact, homogeneoua people 
inaplrad bj a homing patriotlam to an Emperor of their oim rttce, 
the representatiTe of a djnaatj irboee origin U loct In the legendarj 
miata of antlqatt^ The latter conalata of a heUrogeneooa congenea 
of peopka of dilTerant race whoae zoannera, ooatoma, religion a, and 
langoagea bare nothing in comtnoo and who, far from poMcaaingan;^ 
ce ntr e upon which to focoa either loTaltj or patriotiam, apart from 
the King Emperor bare in the paat been inunerved In Innraiint and 
motoallj dea^etlre atrlfc 
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yond our power to interfere, ' though it is only 
by subjecting them to examination that it be- 
comes at all possible to form any opmion as to 
the character and extent of the effect which 
they are likely to produce Eut are there no 
causes predisposing to unrest with which it 
may still be found possible to deal ? Un- 
doubtedly there are, and foremost among them 
must be placed the unsatisfactory nature of our 
educational system. Let me touch upon one 
aspect only of the educational question — namely, 
that which is presented by the system of Um- 
versity education which we have set up 

In India teaching is not undertaken by the 
university itself, but is left to colleges which 
are affiliated to the umversity and which are 
scattered over vast areas Thus the Calcutta 
university serves the immense area of Bengal, 
Burma, and Assam, — an area, that is to say, of 
459,000 square miles, with a population of up- 
wards of 92 , 000 , 000 , while the Madras Umver- 
sity possesses affiliated colleges in Ceylon Under 
the provisions of comparatively recent legislation 
( 1904 )' the umversities systematically inspect 
the colleges to see that the conditions of affih- 
ation are fulfilled, and they have also acquired 
teachmg powers , but these latter have not so 
far been developed, and to all intents and pur- 
poses the university remains to-day what it 
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hns been in the past — namclj, little more thnn 
nn cjcnminnif' baird 

rinmmntion is no doubt one of the most im 
portmt functions which n unistrsiU is colled 
upon to exereiBO hut ns long ns the unisermtj 
continues to bo nierelj nn txnmining board nnd 
nothing more, and ns long ns the sole nmhitiou 
of the umeersitj student is to commit to memory 
suflicient matter to enable him to pass nn exam 
motion which mil secure for him salaried emploj 
menl, so long will the sjstcm continue to produco 
n tjpo of humanitj pecuhorly susceptible to dis 
nffection nnd discontent Hut can it bo denied 
that such IS tho case nowt Picture for n moment 
thn career of tho avemgo student aiming nt n 
universitj degree IIo hns to attend a minimum 
of H20 lectures , and ho docs so mllingl) , because 
this is tho onlj form in which instruction is im 
parted to him TIic hours during which he is 
not engaged in attending lectures nro a|)cnt in 
committing to memorj tho notes whicli ho hns 
mode Ills intollectunl life, in other words, be 
comes one long hideous, mechanical gnnd. And 
whnt of Ins plijmcal suiroundiiigs 1 Ho resides, 
in all probabilitj in a lodging in the slums of a 
crowded citj Of tho social side which forma so 
marhed a feature of university life m tho West 
ho knows nothing No salutary moral influences 
nro brought to bear upon tho formation of his 
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chciractcrj and such, morality as he acquires is 
merely, as a recent writer has well said, ‘‘a 
morality which is enjoined by the criminal law 
or IS supported by calculation ” ^ And just as 
no moral influence is brought to bear upon the 
formation of his character, so no physical exercise 
in the shape of athletics, or indeed m any other 
shape, IS provided to promote the health of his 
body At fifteen he is quite likely to be married , 
at twenty-one he is more than likely to be Under 
these conditions and amid these surroundings, 
poorly fed, peculiarly open to the attack of 
disease, overwrought in mind and body, he 
struggles for his degree The 18,000 students 
at college provide an annual output of little more 
than 1900 BA’s. What become of the thou- 
sands who fall out by the way'^ Is it to be 
wondered at if, with their physical strength 
undermined, without moral stamina, soured by 
disappointment, they faU an- easy prey to disaffec- 
tion and discontent ^ 

Let us admit, at once, that something is bemg 
done to remedy this state of affairs, and let us 
render our tribute of praise to those who have 
tried, and who are still endeavourmg, to grapple 
with the evils of the system. Residential colleges 
are bemg encouraged, and somethmg in the n'ature 
of corporate life among the students is being 

1 Sir Bampfylde EuUer 
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^ I 1 n! ^'ntv 4000 of tl>o 16,000 

\ It^*' III l>ui)<linf,r 

ftrd ilij% mo ftn ir m^e/' of 70 r^nt f*'- 

tl f t|un lofi* oxrr th^ \ rrti» on 

Nr>rY vto K^'r far tn^vrl tvp 

f-tro r-nr in r oJ ■'! nnivrin \ 

nh tlrj ) rtl 111 il rriy-r <f i!}p C^'nimo-'joti on 
CitnUTi f» At’l in \it*yc of tl»p f^c* tlm! 

lli*' \ »» fn'' <'^U tl)p nrAtrln^tA %i}jo Imxr ro 
f r tv>>rp lt»p r*>nr a f< r ln»l lJ^^p 

\< Jt n pti nf th'' ^ t <!*-nl r)% vp nrr* c^n 

♦ Inttr-! In i*-^ynit»p it Al ^'^ f^^ ti Krjv'* l«rt 

Rl tu\ n»*'’ ^■f ilj»' onnuil nnipil «>f Mir uni 
1* r^)prmp<l t<n nrr iKp 

nmiinp^ < f *^nnuH ••t-uIi’p m tli'' futuir It mu^t 

l#p c* ifp *^1 th^t In‘‘V of fgi i|o untl t)ip oxtrrmp 
ilj^^ioilu of fppantJj, u\rn of tlip n;;ht t\\^ wlm 
t'lll thrun* ill nntl t »ul inin ilir 

ff Imimnp: nu»l t^xclmij^ ftUflrni^ in lli»’ 
Ifilion tinivrniiif^ I rr finnulnlili nrticM m iHp 
| i3lli of rr-fonn li ii ll»p\ nn olntnclm cm llip nur 
mcnnitm;, of ’ninrh it will w^ll jn\ ^tn^of 

min^litp tn rmcpiilmlp tlio full fortp of itn fnrrj,^ 
nnd itn Mr JuaIicp AruIoaIi Mukt.rj«*o 

wan ffurcl) n;^I»l wh^n lie fnul timt not until 
wo Imvr Buccop<lo<l in crrMinp in Indm “trul) 
rr*jflMjtjnl collcf,"rn of llio Ij*|k ro fninniar in tho 
unuirBitn-i of llie Wc**«t enn wo cxpocl to piki 
Q prowtli of coqHimtc lifo nmonp tho ntude ntfl,” 
Q 
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or to be able to truthfully describe our colleges 
as “ corporations of teachers and students banded 
together for the promotion of learning.” 

Unrest is doubtless a wide term, and I am not 
unmindful of the economic forces which are at 
play in India as elsewhere, and which are re- 
sponsible for unrest in some of its phases Increase 
in the cost of living is likely to create resentment, 
.and failmg any other convenient object agamst 
which to display annoyance, the Government pro- 
vides the necessary target. The fiscal policy, too, 
which has been imposed by Great Bntam upon a 
most unwilling India, is a genuine cause of gnev- 
ance upon which something is said elsewhere. 
But sufficient cause has already been shown for 
the existence of an atmosphere of unrest, and 
without further elaboration under this head, we 
may pass on to a consideration of some of those 
causes which I have described as having an 
exciting effect when acting upon material already 
predisposed to respond.” But before domg so 
I desire to make it quite clear that I am not 
in any way reflecting, m anything which I may 
have to say, upon those who have for some time 
past entertamed a very natural and a perfectly 
legitimate desire to enjoy the fruit of the training 
and education which we have deliberately given 
them, by taking a greater part m the government 
and administration of the country. It was or 



MiMi- Tiiornim <i\ iMius tMir'rr 

m"!! llnl lli» rTform fclimi uliicli culmi 
iiH«l m till' liiilm Counciln Act of liOO wnn 
tlcM'-'A nii<l pul min fore* nio jut'i nt rnurcu 
of truuM"’ ii nol In l»> fouiiit nmnnp llir'o men, 
\ii oilunlod 1, xl of Mn proj^r nni 

liilKiii' nml n>']urittiun lit n jx-rfixlU loplinmlo 
rliilil of till f rmciit of idrAn liiTiuf,lit nlmiil unilcr 
ill" cirrumi'tinpcfi nlrrijy ilrtntli^l Dill llicro 
In'! Ik^u lirou^Iil into <xt^l<'ncI nml finltrdl, 
nil ill"j,ilimnlr ofTijinti}. in tlir mjuillv pxjwing 
tumonl\ " wliicli lini fonm^l lUclf into n pliynt 
nl form pin\ wlioxi proprammo in to stir up 
ill jTrJcr nml linvo rpcoum" to even prncticnlilo 
ft rm of vinleneo bocnui" it n pinln nn\ ili'ortlcr 
or tni cr), or iven ntinrcliy itrolf, ns prrfemblo to 
llio presence of llio fompner m the Inntl"' It 
IS tlieso met! vrlio nro tlm proiuolcm of neililioii 
mill tlio 1011111,0110111 of ntinrcliy, nml who ndopl 
cirty dcMCii tlmt tlmr lOf^nuitt enn conlnvo 
for worLinp ujmn tin feilmpBof tlicir htpitl} tm 
pn-ssiounhle fi llowwMiuntrymi n PIntform oratorj 
nml n Hslttious jircss nn, iho chief wtnpons which 
they cmploj, nml which net ns tlio cxcitnnts to 
which I hn\o rifctnsl 

^^nnJ cxnmples might ho pven of the wny iii 
which the mtiid of tlio youth of Indm is ])Oisoncd 
hj the insidious leaching of tlio seditious press. 
Let ono sudico Tho following was nddressed h) 

• TI lion. (1 K.OokluI» Nor 30 100 ^ 
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a young student to the publishers of the news- 
paper ‘ Jugantar ’ (New Era) :~ 


“ Sir, — From your advertisement, articles, and your hold 
writings, I understand that he alone who has the subver- 
sion of the Fii’ingee [British] Government at heart should 
by all means read the ‘ J ugantar,’ I, a school-boy living 
in a hilly country, don’t feel any oppression of the Finngees, 
and I give way before people for want of mformation. I 
am therefore in need of ‘ Jugantar.’ For it acquamts us 
to a great extent with the devices of dnvmg away the 
Firingees, and also makes us ahve to wrongs I am ex- 
tremely in straitened circumstances, hardly able to procure 
one meal a- day ; nevertheless my desire for newspaper 
reading is extremely strong Hence I approach you as 
a beggar. Ah > do not disappoint such an eager hope of 
mine. Please grant my prayer. . . Further, please don’t 
fail to send a sample copy.” 


Consider for a moment the second sentence in 
this illuminating document Here was a school- 
boy living in blissful ignorance of the fact (szc) 
that be was being trampled under foot by a 
tyrannous and unscrupulous Government. He 
was therefore in need of * J ugantar Why ^ 


Because by reading it alone would he be “ made 
alive to wrongs ” Can any steps for the suppres- 
sion of an evil of this kind be too drastic W^® 
cannot look on passively at the progressive de 
moralisation of the youth of India, observed Sir 
Herbert Bisley on the introduction of the long 
overdue Press Bill in February 1910 , but tha 
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i‘» pn-CJ'My wlmt llu Imlmti Go\cmmcnt bnd 
\ clomp <n ihcir own tliowjng for monlliR 
j\h fnr K*icU a** No\imlK*r POT ^ir 
U^lscr, ibf'ti a mcmUr of the Go\cmnunt of 
Ihtlin Ijnd cloclnrccl that tt wnR n mnltor of 
ci'minnn Liiowlo<lpi (hnl tin r»* was n fcctioii of 
thr winch opcnlv « mh*^\*onnNl to cxcito 

Iintrxsl of llm Go\<mnnut ant! lu 

Mjh\cn'j<»n ** niul Im fmnkl\ ndmiltocl that clur 
tnp tlm Iroit two or thrtn }cam thofc organs 
Incl mcrc\»^r^l in niimWn», ui circulation and in 
tin Mrulcnc^ and audncitx of iluir nltacl b on IIjo 
<.*^tahh‘'hc<l onlrr ^rl il was not apparvnll) 
until 1^10 that it occum.nl to the Government 
llml th«) could not loo! on at the prt>« 

gnssiM dtmomhsnlion of the \onlh of India t** 

Til' fatal optinu«ni to which 1 hit coinjKjllcd to 
draw nlt<iilion at the Inginninp of ihiP chapter 
has clo^pinl the whocla of tin cxccuiut machine 
and it IH pn*atK to be feared that Ihia ojilimiftm has 
imi mfrequi ntl^ r' rac'd a«c a cloaU loahdtertim 
idttj — limidit) 111 framing the neccfwir} incasurcs 
and tmiidit) in putting them into force when at 
Infil framed It ir diHicuIl to decide wIiLtlier the 
fij)'‘clac!e prcBcntcd b^ Sir HanO} Adamson com 
plaining of the SeditiouB Meetings Act of 1907, 
that It was “ unfortunalclj mirroundod b} safe 
guardR whicli rendered it somewhat difljcult to bo 
put into operation on sudden and isolated occa 
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sioiiSj is pathetic or ludicrous. In view of the 
fact that he was himself responsible for the measure, 
most people will probably be inclined to decide 
upon the latter. Nor, to take another case, do 
the Government appear to have been very success- 
ful in their praiseworthy attempts to lubricate the 
wheels of the ponderous chariot of justice The 
“Summary Justice Act” of 1908 was designed 
to provide among other things for “ the more 
ready trial of certain offences” — a genuine “long- 
felt want” when it is recalled that some of the 
persons arrested in connection with the Manick- 
toUah Conspiracy only had their ultimate fate 
decided on appeal nearly two years after they 
first fell into the hands of the police Yet Kanare, 
the assassin of Mr Jackson, who committed the 
crime on December the 21st, 1909, was only ex- 
ecuted on April the 19th, 1910 — a delay which 
scarcely suggests the word “summary” Sardar 
Partab Smgh undoubtedly gave expression to the 
feelings of many loyal Indians when he complamed 
that “ the prolongation of proceedmgs m crimmal 
cases had become a pubhc scandal,” and he might 
have added that retribution rapid and relentless 
is essential if evil-doers are to be deterred 

But to return to the root of so much of the 
present evil — namely, a poisonous and unbridled 
Press What excuse can the Government urge 
for allowing the evil to attain to its present m- 
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tolemblo proportions before attempting to deal 
with itt It 18 no secret that the Central Govern 
ment were pressed to take action — and refused — 
long before Fobruarj 1910 Tlioj did not consider 
the matter urgent, was thoir repl} In ^^ow of 
this attitude a brief examination of the official 
defence of tlio Press Bill when at length introduced 
may not be without interest Take for example, 
the speech of Sir Herbert Rislo} on the mtroduc 
tion of the Bill — 

0 the most icflQcntkl and moat widely rend 
portion of tlio Indian Preas incessantly occnplod in render 
Ing the Government by law established odlons in tho sight 
of tho Indian people. 

Every day the Press proclaims openly or by snggestion 
or ellnsion that tho only enro for the lUs of India is in 
dcpendcnco from foreign role, independence to bo won by 
hcroio deeds by self sacnficc, martyrdom on tho part of 
the young In any case by some form of violence 

And again — 

Vfe arc at the present moment confronted with a 
mnrderons conspiracy whose aim it is to subvert the 
Government of tho connlty and to make British mle 
impossible by establishlDg general torronsm Their organ 
isation IS cflective and far reaching their numbera are 
believed to be considerable , the leaders work in eeoret and 
are blindly obeyed by their youthful followers. The method 
they favoor at present is political assassination. 

To which let me add the opmion of so prominent 
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a member of the forward political school in India 
as Mr Gokhale — 

It IS not merely the assassmations that have taken 
place, or the conspiracies that have come to light, or the 
political dacoities that are being committed, that fill me 
with anxiety. The air m many places is still thick with 
ideas that are undoubtedly antagonistic to the unquestioned 
continuance of British rule. 

Does the air become “ thick with ideas ” m a 
day ^ And is not the whole official defence of 
the Bill the most damning indictment of their 
incomprehensible delay ^ Can it be held for a 
moment that the situation as sketched by Sir 
Herbert Bisley had not urgently called for action 
for months past^ Lord Morley once preached a 
little sermon for the especial benefit of those who 
“ talk nonsense about apathy and supineness, " and 
who were urgmg him to curtail the hcence ex- 
tended to Indian political orators and the Indian 
press. “We are representatives,” he said, “not 
of Oriental civilisation but of Western civdisation, 
of its methods, its principles, its practices, and 
I for one will not be hurried into an excessive 
haste for repression by the argument that Orien- 
tals do not understand patience and toleration 
Lord Morley has kept his promise , and Sir Herbert 
Risley and Mr Gokhale have described the result. 

^ Speech at Arbroath, Octobei 21, 1907. 
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And what of the Bill itaelf ^ Its mam provision 
requires that in addition to the declaration before 
a magistrate required by the “ Press and Kegistra- 
tion of Books Act, 187G,” a deposit of not less than 
500 Ss, and not more than 2000 Es. shall be made 
bj any intending publisher or owner of a press, 
unless the magistrate thinks fit to dispense with 
such deposit. On conviction of an oflfence against 
the Act the deposit may he ordered by the Local 
Government to be forfeited and a further deposit 
of not less than 1000 Rs and not more than 10 000 
Bs. demanded. On the commission of a second 
offence both the deposit and the press are liable 
to confiscation Existing owners and publishers 
ate not called upon to moke any deposit until 
accused of offending against the Act, and m all 
cases on appeal to a special tnbunol of the High 
Court IS allowed. The Customs ofiloials are em 
powered to detain packages imported and sue 
peoted of contauung seditious literature, and the 
postal authonties suspected articles other than 
letters or parcels The italics are mme. What 
a fatuous exception I Literature no matter how 
seditious, may be sent under cover of letter or 
parcel, and the postal authorities shall touch it 
at then- peril I 

The clause is a most unfortunate example of 
the fiabbmess of the Government. That they 
thought it necessary to give the postal author 
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ities full power to detain any suspected matter 
is obvious from the fact that such powers were 
accorded in the Bill as origmally presented by 
them. Why, then, did they allow their clause 
to be erased ^ If they did not believe the clause 
to be necessary, why did they ever insert it m 
their Bill ? If, on the other hand, they did 
believe it to be necessary it was an exhibition 
of intolerable weakness to give it up Cannot 
they understand that in vital matters of this 
kind timidity and deference to their opponents 
will, far from conciliating them, merely invite 
their contempt, while it will most assuredly 
tend to alienate their friends^ The words of 
the Bajah of Kurupam were significant when, 
speaking as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
he adverted to the “ astonishing patience ” of the 
Government, and declared that “ it was the long- 
sufifering shown by them . . . that had been 
construed into weakness, and undue and hostile 
advantage had been taken of the same.” 

It is notorious that some of the most mis- 
chievous of the literature which is poisonmg the 
minds of Indian youths at the present time is 
being printed and published in Europe and 
America and sent into India by post. To my 
certain knowledge the * Tulwar ’ or ‘ Sword is 
finding its way to India through the letter post. 
With the suppression of the ‘ Bande Kataram 
in Calcutta, a journal bearing the same name 
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appeared in Geneva. Its rawon d^Strc was frankly 
stated m its first issue in September 1909 to be 
the “continuance, commemoration, and consolida 
tion of the work that was inaugurated by that 
redoubtable champion of Indian freedom the 
‘Bande Mataram* of Calcutta.” A few extracts 
will suflBce to show the pitiful stuff of which it 
IS composed — 

The d^bna of the old r^me mart bo removed. And 
the only agent that can accomplUh this Is tho sword. Ko 
subject nation can win freedom withont war — without a 
war to tho knifo with its ahen mlers. 

After havmg congratulated itself on havmg 
“ thrown the Administration into a panic” it goes 
on to pass an encomium upon Dhmgra, the 
murderer of Su: Cnrron Wyllie — 

Dhingra has found out the secret of life he has 
discovered the path of immortality He has realised the 
highest destiny of man. He baa lifted himself above the 
common run of men and joined the company of sainte and 
heroes. 

Finally its attitude towards law and, order is 
set forth — 

In our work for the triumph of Justice end Truth we 
never take account of laws enacted by our enemiea. 

The laws of British India are no more binding on us than 
the laws of Matabeleland. As far as we Eire concerned 

they Simply exist not, or exist only to bo defied and violated 
at the coll of duty 
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Pitiful stuff indeed t But sufficiently mis- 
chievous, unfortunately, when acting upon the 
mind of the impressionable Indian student. Both 
the Bande Mataram and Mr Krishnavarma^s 
Indian Sociologist,’ which excited some atten- 
tion in England by preachmg the doctrme that 
political assassmation was not murder,” are of 
a size which is easily inserted in an ordinary 
envelope, and it is hardly likely that the astute 
engineers of the seditious movement will fail to 
take advantage of the secure and easy channel 
which the Government have left open to them 
in the shape of the penny post. If any doubt 
be entertained as to that, the following extract 
from a later issue of the ‘ Bande Mataram ’ 
should suffice to dispose of it — 

r 

The circulation of revolutionary leaflets, journals, and 
manifestoes should be looked upon as a sacred duty by all 
patriots Let us look upon every leaf of revolutionar)^ 
literature with almost superstitious veneration, and try to 
make it reach India by all means m our power 

It must be said in extenuation of what may 
euphemistically be called the caution shown by 
the Government of India in administering drastic 
remedies, that any vigorous action which they 
take is instantly assailed by a stream of hostile 
and virulent criticism from a certain quarter of 
the House of Commons The little party com- 
posed of Labour members and Badicals of an ultia- 
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visionary type who have made a speciality of 
cnticising British rule m India, have been guilty 
of almost inconceivable folly m reviling those who 
are engaged m maintaining law and order in that 
country In England, where the majority of those 
who take any interest in Impenal affairs ore 
capable of discnminating between members of 
Parhament, a campaign of this sort is merely 
foolish and con be appraised at its true value. 
Unfortunately, the native of India is not capable 
of so discriminating, nor does he realise how 
abysmal ore the depths of ignorance of Indian 
conditions on the port of many of those who 
dogmatise m the House of Commons upon Indian 
affiaiTB and what is in itself mere folly becomes 
fraught with mischief when reported m Indio. 
The extremists are led to beheve that they have 
the support of on influential section of the British 
Parhament, and are encouraged in the evil of their 
ways, while the task of the British administrator 
is rendered mfinitely harder They denounce 
the Press Act of the Indian Government, and 
declare that India should be governed m accord 
ance with Indian ideas. That they are chfldishly 
Ignorant of Indian ideas does not apparently occur 
to them "When you came mto India, the char 
actenstic of Indian thought" said Mr Montagu, 
“was an excessive reverence for authority" and 
he might have added that the reason for this 
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characteristic was to be found m the fact that 
Indian rulers took care that their authority was 
respected. A law or ordinance should, according 
to Indian ideas, be so drafted as to secure the 
object desired, regardless of whether such law 
or ordinance might or might not violate the 
eternal principles of some theoretical doctrine of 
liberty as propounded by the philosophers and 
doctrmaires. The recently enacted Press Act of 
Mysore — one of the most progressive of Native 
States, and one, moreover, which is held up by 
Mr Keir Hardie as a shming example of what 
a well -managed Indian State ought to be — may 
confidently be commended to the critics of our 
own Indian admmistration as an admirable ex- 
ample of legislation in accordance with Indian 
ideas. It is therein laid down with delightfiil 
simplicity that no printed work containing public 
news or comments on public news shall be edited, 
prmted, or published in Mysore without permis- 
sion of the Maharajah, and that such permission 
may be at any time withdrawn by the Govern- 
ment. The fact of the matter is, that the ideals 
of democracy as set forth by its present-day 
apostles in England, far from being in accordance 
with Indian ideas, are wholly ahen to them. The 
extent to which liberty of criticism and free speech 
IS tolerated in England is mcomprehensible to the 
Indian nund. It was perplexmg to the mmd. 
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<luclnrc<l llio Mnhnmjnli of Bunlxvnn in tlic coursu 
of n P]>occli on tlio Indian Press Bill " llml wliilo 
the Govcnimcnl tnkes nclivc mensures for pullinp 
down fcdition in India il nllorrs n Lalwur member 
III the shape of ^Ir Keir Ilnrdie, to lm\o the 
nudncil^ to snj that ‘ tho time had come for the 
crown to bo thrown into tho im Ilinp pot " And 
Eo tnlirtlj out of linrmony with Indian thought 
arc ideas of tliia hind that he urpc<l that steps 
Bhould bo taken to pnfi guard India from further 
Enmples of this t)po of Western rhctonc. “I 
beg to point out that tho timo has como to sen 
ouslj consider whether wc arc to allow India to bo 
made tho dumping ground of W'estem politics, 
political thought* and Boeinhsm. 

If tho Labour Party and their sjTnpathworB 
nro sincere in their desire to promote tho best 
interests of tho Indian peoples, wh) do tho) not 
do\oto some part of tho enurg) which tho) at 
present rcEcrv 0 for criticising British ndministm 
tion and feeding tho fires of political unrest to 
tho far harder but infinitol) more praisoworth) 
task of odvocating much needed social reforms. 
To urge social reform m India demands courago, 
since it outs deep into tho roots of Hindu caato 
prejudice. It was on tho rook of social reform 
that tho Bmhmo Somaj praotioally wrecked itself 
Yet n little band of rofonnors, led by men like Mr 
Chandnvnrkar, who placo the good of their country 
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above easily acquired political notoriety, courage- 
ously perseveres in the thankless task of urging 
upon their countrymen the abolition of child 
marriage, sanction of the re-marriage of widows, 
temperance and morality, and training for mdus- 
trial and commercial careers. The task of laying 
the axe at the root of immemorial custom is one 
which at best is rewarded with apathy or sus- 
picion, and IS more likely to bring down upon the 
heads of those who undertake it unpopularity and 
loud-voiced hostility , yet this, surely, can scarcely 
be held to account for the fact that upon topics of 
such vast importance the self-styled “friends of 
India” in the House of Commons — “politicians,” 
as Lord Morley has it, “ of generous but unbalanced 
impulse ” — maintain so strange a silence ' 

There is one more factor of mcalculable im- 
portance in the situation as it exists m India 
to-day It IS not too much to say that upon 
the efficiency and cahbre of the Indian Civil 
Service depends the successful continuance of 
British rule. It is upon the shoulders of the 
District Officer that the responsibihty of Great 
Britain’s vast inheritance falls with greatest 
weight Personal rule is what the masses in 
India are accustomed to, and what they under- 
stand and desire Never was there a time 
when it was of greater importance that the 
Indian Civil Service should attract to itself the 
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flowtr of Enf,liRh mnniiood 'ict il ib precmclj 
n( tlim junclun timt it is being rctiliBwl that 
tliL nUrncliNcnoBB of tlie mnico bus uiitlergono 
n (liFconci rting net Inck Tlic Clmncellor of 
Oxfoni bnivLnntj liM reccntlj commented upon 
the fulling otr in tin numlwr of Oxford men 
tnUing the liiglieit plnccB in cxnminnlion who 
Btlect nn Imlmn curour Thin m n senouB innlttr 
nnd dcnmndR the most coiuful nttention There 
nro nn doubt mnoiiB cauBi-s which hnvt con 
tnhutid to the waning populant) of the Scmcc 
Pn) has fallen in \nluo pi nBionn do not go ns 
fur ns the^ did the oflicmls hnio not the enmo 
power nnd nuthont) ns former!), nnd the) nro 
ovcrbunlened with the mnsB of cicncal work 
which thei Imiu to got through But nbo\o 
nil tlure IR n feeling that m the discharge of 
the dilEcult nnd onerous duties which fall to 
their lot the^ cannot count upon tho support 
of those III nuthont) to tho name extent ns 
formcrl) How far Bucli nn impression ib justi 
find I nm not in n position to bu) but of this 
there is no doubt that whntovor wnnt of con 
fidenco may be felt in tho attitude of tho Goiorn 
meiit IB onormouBl) stimulnted by tho knowledge 
that not only indisidunl action but tho action 
of Government liotli in India nnd nt homo is 
subject to n stream of suspicious nnd hostile 
cnticism in tho House of Commons It would 
n 
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indeed be astonishing if under these circum- 
stances young men -with a choice of career 
before tliem were not to ask themselves whether 
exile from home amid all the discomforts and 
disadvantages of an Indian climate, with the 
not too remote chance of assassmation, were 
good enough. The position of responsibihty 
which falls to the young Indian civilian at a 
comparatively early age no doubt weighs heavily 
against the drawbacks of the Service with many, 
wliile the possibility of attaining to place and 
power holds out a dazzlmg appeal to the am- 
bitious But onl}’- within the last few weeks 
the young Indian civilian has seen the men of 
his own Service passed over, and one of the 
highest appointments under the Crown m India 
handed over to a junior member of the English 
Civil Service,^ and again he asks himself, are 
the exile and the drawbacks worth the while ^ 

It is not for a moment suggested that with 
an open competitive exammation in place of 
nomination — the system which has now been 
in force for more that half a century — any 
difficulty will be experienced in fill i n g the Service, 
even if its attractiveness undergoes further de- 
cline. But the danger is that the Service will 
gradually cease to attract the right class of 
men. Some comment is even now being made 

^ See Appendix III. 
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upon the doportraont of sorao of the younger 
membert of tho Service towards tho natives of 
India. Reported eases of incivility and dis 
courtes} aro becoming more frequent. Bad 
manners" as Lord Morloy has said, “are dis 
agrceablo in all countries India is tho only 
country where bad and overbearing manners 
are a political enmo"^ Some change is con 
tcmplated in tho rules ns to ago and probation 
of candidates for tho Indian Civil Service, with 
a \now to extending tho period of probation from 
one to two jears. Such a change will be all 
to tho good, Binco ono )cnr is admittedly too 
short a tirao for the epecialiscd study which a 
probationer has to take up to fit himself for his 
life and duties in India. But no oxtension of 
tho period devoted to special studies can make 
up for an) existing lack of breeding and it 
can never bo roitorated with too much emphasis 
that no one resents being governed by a man 
who IS not a gontloraon more keenly than nn 
Indian. Far be it from me to suggest that the 
Indian Civil Service suOere from an undue pro 
portion of black sheep Such a suggestion would 
bo entirely contrary to my behef But I have 
had brought to my notice cases of gross affront 
offered by members of the Service to Indian 
gentlemen of birth and position, and it is be- 
‘ Spwoli at Aihroath, Oct. 51 1907 
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cause I am impressed with the truth of Lord 
Morley’s dictum that in India bad manners are 
“ a political crime,” and because I believe that 
any serious fallmg-off from the high standard 
of excellence for which the Indian Civil Service 
has always been known would constitute some- 
thing like an Imperial disaster, that I have 
ventured to unburden my mind upon so diffi- 
cult and so delicate a matter 
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CHAPTER XIU 

INDIA AND UfPEniAL nECIPBOCrTY 

It is sometimes said that although a tariff might 
be advantageous in the case of a country like the 
United States of America, with its immense area 
and its vast and vaned stores of raw material, 
the contrary must be the case with the Umted 
Kingdom, with its stnotly ciroumscnbed area and 
with supplies of raw matenal necessarily limited 
in both quantity and kmd- Such an argument 
Ignores the pnnoiples lymg at the root of the 
policy of Imperial Remprooity which refuses to 
regard the Bntish Empire as a mere agglomera 
tion of water tight compartments but on the 
contrary insists upon regarding it as a composite 
whole. IlO(^ked at m this light, it becomes rm 
mediately apparent that the variety and extent 
of the natnral resources massed withm the con 
fines of a future British sollverem are without 
parallel either m the Umted States of Amenoa 
or m any other country In his dommions m the 
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East alone the King Emperor possesses a treasure- 
house of raw material of incalculable value, for 
which reason, if for no other, it would he folly 
to leave India out of account in any scheme of 
Imperial Reciprocity. But India has other claims 
to a respectful hearing based upon the fact that, 
the United Kingdom apart, she can show an 
overseas trade far greater m volume and m value 
than can any other portion of the Empire 
These are the mere economic reasons for the 
inclusion of India in any general scheme providmg 
for an Imperial Customs Union. But there are 
also political reasons for doing so. The pohtical 
economy of the Manchester school has never 
possessed any attractions for the people of India, 
who have, indeed, scant cause for burmng incense 
at its shrines. They can never forget that it was 
in the sacred name of Free Trade that they were 
compelled to impose an excise duty on the most 
successful of their modem mdustries , and there 
are few movements of greater significance than 
the steady growth of public opmion in that country 
in favour of protection The Indian view has been 
recently dispassionately summed up by a promi- 
nent member of the Viceroy’s Council in these 
words — 

Nowadays we hear a good deal of Tariff Eeform , there 
IS a swinging back of the pendulum m free trade England. 
Why cannot the people of this country hope for a share m 
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Uni rclonn wlicn it comes? Thoro ib n general feel 

ing in Inconr of prolcclion in Ihlt conntrp i a Judiciotu pro- 
tocUvo InrilT is demanded br intelligent pnlJic opinion in the 
interest of the nmlci eloped indnstrica. Can the Government 
dinegard ihii opinion long witli either jmtico or ndvnnlage ? ' 

Tlio question peemn to bo n pertinent one The 
Goicmnienl Imvo been taking no little credit to 
tlicmpelvca for hnvtng given Indmn opinion louder 
csprcsaion in tlio government of tlio country bj 
nicana of tbo India Councils Act of lOOD Can 
they then mtli justice continue to ignore the 
clearly expropsed opinion which thoj have invite'dJ 
And when it is recalled that tho desire for protec- 
tion IS BO strong in India that, denied tho ordinarj 
means of satisfaction provided by a tanff it 1ms 
nlrcadj assumcvl tho undesirable shape of a boj 
cott of foreign goods, there are seen to bo substan 
tial grounds for Mr Dadabhoy s further doubts os 
to the po'Bibilitj of the Government continuing to 
Ignore public opinion “with advantage" 

Do not lot us disguise from ourselves tho fact 
that it IB protection for India against all compoti 
tors — including tho United Kingdom — that is 
demanded. Swadeshi' in other words is a 
national movement in so far ns tho w ord " national " 
may bo properlj used of India and predicates 
protection for home industries. A tanff docs 
not possess tho terrors for the educated Indian 
‘ SlrDuliihhoy 3I«rcli £0 lOla 
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tliat it does for the English Free Trader The 
small increases in certain of the Indian Customs 
duties recently authorised by the Government 
were described somewhat contemptuously by Sir 
Sassoon David as “ chow chow or peddhng,” while 
on another occasion Mr Gokhale remmded the 
Government that the Indian duties once stood 
at 7 4 per cent, and bluntly asserted that there was 
no reason why they should not do so again. The 
question, then, that arises is this — is it possible to 
convert what is at present a purely national 
movement into Imperial channels ^ In other 
words, would a scheme of tariff reciprocity between 
India and the United Kingdom go any way 
towards meeting the desires of India for fiscal 
change ^ There can be little doubt that such a 
scheme could be devised as would at least be 
regarded as preferable to the existmg system, 
and which, quite apart from political consider- 
ations, would be of practical benefit to both 
countries 

It is sometimes argued that the Government 
of India in their despatch upon the subject in 
1903 came to no such conclusion, that their 
memorandum was, indeed, entirely unfavourable 
to any pohcy of reciprocity between India and 
other parts of the Empire Even if this were so, 
it does not follow that what was written m 1903 
is apphcable in 1911 As a matter of fact, there 
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IS nothing m tho memorandum m question to 
support tho contention that the Government of 
India would have been unwilling to disouss pro- 
posals for reciprocal trade conccssiona On the 
contrarj , what they pointed out was that thej had 
no defimte scheme before them for their consider 
ation, and that *' to determine whether on a pnon 
grounds it nould bo to our advantage or the 
roxerso to declare our adhesion to or dissent from 
a general policy not clearly defined, would not bo 
altogether easy or condusixo ” Noxortheless, they 
considered that tho attempt should bo made, and 
after discussing tho question from vanons pomts 
of view, concluded as follows — 

Firstly — ‘ That without any such system, India 
already enjoys a largo, probably an ex 
ccptionally largo, measure of the advan 
tages of tho free exchange of imports and 
exports. ' 

Secondly — “That if the matter is regarded 
oxdasivoly from an economic standpomt, 
India has something, but not perhaps very 
much, to offer to tho Empire that she 
has very little to ffam in return and 
that she has a great deal to lose or to 
risk. ’ 

Thirdly — “That in a financial aspect the 
danger to India of reprisals by foreign 
nations, even if eventually unsuccessfiil, is 
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BO serious, and their results would be so 
disastrous, that we should not be justi- 
fied in embarking on any new pohcy of 
the kind unless assured of benefits greater 
and more certam than any which have so 
far presented themselves to our mmd." 

These three conclusions mvite some comment 
Number one does not appear to have any very 
great bearing on the question. It is true that 
later on in their despatch the Government of 
India lay stress upon the advantage with which 
India might make use of a tariff for purposes 
of negotiation and retaliation. In Japan,” they 
write, “both our indigo and our saltpetre are 
subject to unfavourable treatment, and the 
representations which we have constantly urged 
the Secretary of State to make on our behalf 
have hitherto borne no fruit. The knowledge 
that Japanese matches and silk are in any case 
secure of equal treatment in India has possibly 
not been without its effect in producing this 
barren result” And again, “All that we seek 
is that we shall not be pledged in advance to 
accord equal treatment to the imports of all 
countries alike, irrespective of whether they 
penalise our exports or not ” From which it 
appears that they were disposed to think that 
if allowed greater freedom of action in fiscal 
matters, they could obtain further advantages 
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for Indian trade. In other words, thoj distinctl) 
declare for a policj of retaliation Bat why 
It should bo iraogmed that adhesion to a scheme 
of Impcnnl preferential tanlTs should stand in 
the \iaj of their adoption of a policy of retaliation 
against foreign countnes is not apparent. 

When we consider the second of their three 
conclusions, wo find that great developments 
haio taken place in tlio conditions of Indian 
trade since 1903 There wore at that time ns 
the Government of India themselves admitted, 
imports of the ^^duo of XIO, 000,000 m which 
"oirecti\o competition” prevailed, and in respect 
of which a substantial proforontinl tariff against 
the foreigner would bo of matonnl benefit to 
the British manufacturer” For the five years 
ending 1902 3 the value of foreign goods 
imported into Indm averaged onlj £12 000 000 
Smee that time the value of her foreign imports 
has risen by leaps and bounds and has now 
reached the figure of £23 500 000 In spite of 
the obviously advantageous position which our 
own traders must enjoy in the world's competition 
for the Indian market, our foreign rivals contmuo 
to increase their trade at a very much greater 
rate than wo do Thus wo find — to take the case 
of the trade in which we have always possessed 
an absolutely overwhelmmg preponderance — that 
‘ during the lost ten years whde the import 
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of cotton goods into India from Lancashfre has 
(with certain fluctuations) done little more than 
hold its own, while the production of Indian 
cotton mills has only approximately doubled 
itself, the imports from J apan, Germany, and 
other protected foreign countries have been 
multiplied fourfold.”^ It appears, therefore, that 
there is now a far wider field m which “ effective 
competition prevails” than there was in 1903, 
and that a preference which would admittedly 
have been of “material benefit to the British 
manufacturer ” at that time, would pro tanto he 
of increased benefit now Nor did the particular 
proposals for preferential trade exammed by the 
Government of India exhaust the possibilities of 
the case, as will appear later on. 

Of the last of the three conclusions it must 
be observed that the fear of reprisals by foreign 
nations therem expressed does not accord with 
the belief in the efficacy of retaliation set forth 
in a later portion of the same despatch. Nor, 
indeed, does any fear of the kmd seem to have 
deterred the Indian Government from actually 
attacking foreign countries with fiscal weapons 
in the past When in 1897-98 the Indian sugar 
industry was being threatened by the rapid m- 
crease in the importation of bounty -fed beet 

1 Sir R Lethbridge, ELC I E , m the ‘Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review’ for January 1910 
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sugnr from the continent of Europe, the Indian 
Goremmont oxnminod tho wenpona m their 
armourj, and liavinf, decided that m a counter 
vailing import dutj they possessed an ofTeotivo 
weapon, tlioj proceeded to impose tho same on 
tho sugar of German), Austria, Franco, and in 
deed all other countries giving a bount) to 
their producers. In tho speech of tho Viceroy 
to his Council in support of such a policy I find 
indeed, a delightful dig at tho super orthodox — 
if such a word bo pcnnisaihle — but no suggestion 
of tho danger to India of ropnsals by foreign 
nations," which forms tho gist of tho conolusion 
now under consideration I do not thml.,” he 
said, ‘ that wo need pa) much attention to the 
mutterings of tho High Pnests at tho free trade 
shnnes Tlieir orooles do not stand precisel) at 
them original premium This is not n question of 
economic orthodoxy or boterodoxy it is a 
question of re establishing a fiscal balonco which 
has been defieotod for their own advantage and 
to our injury b) certain of our foreign com 
petitors.” And lot me add again, even at tho 
risk of becoming tedious that the Government 
of India did not hesitate to re establish the 
fiscal balance by having recourse to fiscal ex 
pedionts regardless of tho “danger of reprisals 
by those affected. 

An a disquisition on the ments of Keoiprocity 
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the despatch is inconclusive, and a careful perusal 
of it as a whole suggests that, in their considera- 
tion of the subject, the Government of India 
were haunted by the fear that in event of India 
being committed in advance to adherence to 
some future scheme of Imperial preference, her 

interests would be subordinated to those of 
\ 

other parts of the Empire It was, indeed, 
frankly admitted by Lord Curzon at a subse- 
quent date that this was the case. “May I 
confess,” he said, speaking in the House of Loids 
^ton May the 21st, 1908, “that our real appiehen- 
siofi.i<^<^ -v^Iien drawing up the despatch about the 
fiscal fi^nture of India were not so much economic 


as politi(51^ ^al ^ We said to ourselves — ‘What 
guarantee should we have, if any new system 
were proposes^ that India would have free 
speech in the d^*"! scussion of the subject or a free 
judgment in its f^P^Hecision ^ ” 

Now it cr ^^Oe effic.^^ denied that, judged by th'' 
test of pas, poi'tioii of Government of India 

liad everj’S any feai’ their fears 

stormy anc"*® Indian controversy winch raged 

round the '“oign oountK ^ England and 

India during Wlien in iV g Qf 1894-96 resound m 
the ears of L^ehig ^l»oa\ resentment 

at the final o. importatiof^^^^ dying down vd!i 

the lapse of kcu., u-ses propoitionately w'd« 

the giovth off ’ 
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Indiana m the mduatnol and economic problems 
of their country **Suoh is the strength of 
public feeling in this matter,” wrote the secretary 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
m 1894, “ that ordinary language scarcely meets 
the requirement for its expression ' and although 
sixteen years have elapsed, Mr Dadabhoy obvi 
ously experienced equal difficulty m finding 
moderate language with which to clothe his 
feelmgs when dilating upon India a needs m 
the Viceroy 6 Council in 1910 The counter 
voihng excise duty upon Indian cotton fabrics 
IS an impediment— unnecessary unjust, imtatmg 
and vexatious — which a wise Government would 
in the circumstances hasten to remove.' 

I do not think it is possible to deny that m 
this matter the interests of India were sub- 
ordinated to those of Lancashire though an 
attempt to do so is sometimes made One such 
attempt has, indeed been made quite recently 
by a Lancashire member in the House of Com 
mons. Referring to the pohcy of this country 
m refusing to allow India to impose an import 
duty which might have a protective effect upon 
cotton goods Sir George Kemp asked — “Why 
have we not allowed it ! ” And he proceeded 
to answer the question as follows Because 
we have said that if the fiscal system which we 
enjoy here m England is beet for ns, it is also 
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best for India.” The suggestion here made that 
it was in the interests of India herself that we 
insisted upon an excise duty equivalent to 
the small revenue duty on imported cottons 
being imposed upon the Indian cotton industry, 
coming as it does from a Lancashire member, 
must copimand our highest admiration — as an 
example of magnificent audacity It might have 
been more successful in carrying conviction if 
the history of the Indian Tariff Acts of 1894 
and 1896 were not on record Unfortunately, 
however, for those who seek to attribute the 
Indian cotton excise to British altruism, the 
history of those measures is on record and is 
easil}'' accessible to any one who cares to 
take the trouble to make himself acquainted 
with it, and smce it is important that the Indian 
attitude towards the fiscal pohcy of the ruling 
Power should be properly understood, it may 
be well to briefly recall the facts 

From 1882 to 1894 India had no general tariff 
of import duties In the latter year it became 
necessary to tap firesh sources of revenue, and 
the Government of India, actmg upon the re- 
commendations of the Herschell Committee, re- 
imposed duties upon imports at the general 
rate of five per cent, with one significant ex- 
ception — that of cotton goods This exception 
^was msisted upon by the Secretary of State m 
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defiance of n unanimouB vote of hia Council whoee 
TiewB -were voiced by Sir Alfred Lyall when he 
pointed out m hia minuto of dissent that — 
“The only ground for this special reservation 
in favour of cotton is that powerful manu 
factoring interests in England are opposed to 
laj ing on even a five per cent duty ” 

The passing of the Act, with its invidious 
exception, aroused a storm of mdignation through 
out India, and protests were showered upon the 
Government from all parts of the country Let 
one example suffice The Indian Currency As 
socmtion of Bombay resolved that “ to exempt 
aU cotton manufactures would, in their opinion, 
he to sacrifice tlie interests of India to those 
of a pohtical party m England.’ 

Moved by the strength of feehng exhibited 
in India, the Secretary of State embarked upon 
further correspondence with the Government at 
Calcutta, with the result that m December 1894 
an amending Act was passed removing the ex 
emption of cotton goods from the operafaon of 
the tanff At the same tune on Act to levy 
excise duties on such Indian cotton yarns as 
competed with Lancashire goods was placed upon 
the Statute book. In mtroducing this latter 
Bd], Mr (afterwards Sir James) Westland said 
'I would not be deohng straightforwardly with 
the Counod if I pretended that this measure was 
8 
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recommended by the Government of India on its 
own merits. No Government would desire . . to 

impose a duty on an industry so deserving of any 
fostering care which the Government can bestow 
upon it as the cotton manufacturing industry of 
India.^' 

Even this measure of self-sacrifice imposed upon 
India against Indians will was not sufficient to 
appease Lancashire. Some trace of protection 
was still scented in the tariffi The Indian manu- 
facturer, it was urged, only paid duty on ‘'grey 
yarn value,” while the Lancashire manufacturer 
paid on the “finished goods value”, and during 
1895 a fierce agitation was carried on throughout 
the County Palatine. Speaking as a member of 
a deputation to the Secretary of State m Dec- 
ember of that year, Mr J Whittaker, who had 
earlier drawn up an impressive statement of the 
Lancashire Case on behalf of the “Joint Committee 
of cotton manufacturers and operatives,” said that, 
“while a year ago the fears of Lancashire were 
scouted as imagmary, twelve months’ experience 
of the duties had resulted m a year of almost un- 
'precejdented prosperity to the Indian mills, and un- 
precedented disaster to those of Lancashire,’ and 
urged upon the Secretary of State the consequent 
necessity for immediate action — an interesting com- 
mentary, surely, upon Sir George Kemp’s interpre- 
tation of the motives by which we were actuated 
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This agitation resulted m a further manipula 
tion of the Indian tariff m the interests of Lanca 
shire m the shape of the Tn Hmn Tariff Act of 
1896, by which the existing cotton duties were 
repealed and a duty of Sj- per cent imposed 
upon all cotton manufactures except yams and 
twist, an equivalent excise duty being imposed 
upon the products of Indian power looms. 

To refer to the stnotures passed upon the Act 
of 1896 in India would be tedious but a quotation 
firom a nunute of dissent by Sir A Arbuthnot, at 
that tune a member of the Council of India, may 
be permitted “ I olgeot to them ” (the Indian 
Tariff Acts of 1896) he wrote, “on pobtical 
gronndfl. The course taken by the Govern 

ment of India m passing them was certain to, 
and has excited discontent m India, and has 
impaired that confidence in Bntish justice which 
IS essential to the stability of our rule.” 

A vast volume of evidence can, of course be 
adduced to show that it was lAncashire’s fear 
of Indian competition which dictated our pohcy 
in this matter Imougb, however, has been said 
to show how grievous is the misconception under 
which they labour, who would have us beheve 
that it was from an altruistic desire to benefit 
India that we spent two years m jerrymandering 
her tariff It would surely be both entertaining 
and instructive to have set out m parallel columns 
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explanations by— let us say— Sir George Kemp 
and Mr Dadabhoy, of the motives by which we 
were actuated when in 1721— the cotton industry 
being at that time an infant industry in Great 
Britain but one of importance in India — we im- 
posed not a duty on, but prohibition against, the 
importation of Indian cabcoes into this country. 
^Vas tins another outbreak of solicitude for the 
Indian cotton industry ^ 

Apart from the seriousness of the matter, the 
controversy is not without humour. The spec- 
tacle presented by a strait-laced Cobdemte 
fiercely insisting that a minute import duty had 
secured to the Indian mills “ almost unprece- 
dented prosperity ” is delightfiil ! We had 
laboured under the impression — apparently a 
delusion — that in the view of the Cobden Club 
a duty was not an assistance but a hindrance 
to production * But however humorous to the 
unorthodox is the spectacle of the orthodox 
vehemently testify mg to — and even exagger- 
ating ^ — the stimulating effect of small duties 

^ Ab a Tariff Reformer I of course accept with satisfaction so 
striking a testimonial to the efficacy of a tariff — testimony which 
IS doubly gratifying in that it comes from a Eree Trader But 
Tariff Reformer though I am, I do not find it possible to claim for 
a small duty of five per cent on cotton piece goods quite so striking 
an effect as Mr J Whittaker is anxious to attribute to it— especially 
when I recall the fact that there was in operation even then an 
excise duty equivalent to the import duty upon a large part of 
the Indian machine pade yam out of which the Indian machme- 
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upon the induBtrj protected, it is fur from being 
so to tlio nstivo of Indin. Mr T Wlnttobor, as 
spokesman for llio Lancasltiro interests, put Ins 
case w ith such engaging frankness that it ivould 
bo impossible for anj Indian uho read Ins spoeob, 
c\cn if be bad not alrcadj been convinced to 
entertain anj further doubts ns to tbo reason 
for tbo imposition of tbo o’cciso upon the Indian 
industrj Had be required any further light 
tbrovrn upon Laucasbiroe mow as to tbo sphere 
obich India should occupy in the Empires com 
morco scheme ho would base been obliged bj 
Mr W Noble another member of the Joint 
Committee of cotton manufacturers and opera 
tives," who was good enough to sa) that 
Lancashire would had snth satisfaction legis- 
lation of a kind that would tend to make India 
prosperous and wealth} b} encouraging agncul 
turo and a larger eiportation of tho produce 
of Its soil, which would prose tho best source 
of svcalth to such a countt} 

In siesv of such uncompromising uttomncoa 
there appears to bo little to bo gamed by being 


BiAdfl p{ec« good* wer« «or«tL A pr«dn«ction for truth eocQpel* 
tae to CDufcM thit tbo resl and ouln caoso of the falHog-olT In 
the Lmoubiro trade vllb India In 16Bfi wai a glutted market 
rcaultiog from aboonnall/ heavy luporta In 1601. The total thlp- 
montt of cotton good* from tl»« United Kingdom to India during 
the year* 1&6J1-03 averaged 1,010,000,000 yard* per annum, wherea* 
tb* thipment* In 1604 aggregated 3,270,000,000 yard*. 
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anything but brutally candid, and we may with- 
out further hair-splitting accept as irrefutable 
India’s view that the excise duty is nothmg 
more than a conspicuous example of the calcu- 
lating selfishness of the economic policy of the 
Manchester school And we may further admit 
that the fears of the Government of India as 
to the treatment which might not improbably 
be accorded to India, should she prematurely 
signify her willingness to adhere to any scheme 
of Imperial Preference, were abundantly justified. 

No such danger, however, need await her if 
when next an Imperial Conference is m a posi- 
tion to embark upon an unrestricted discussion of 
the question, she is given adequate facilities 
for stating her case; and all that is now urged 
is that there are in the circumstances of British- 
Indian trade undoubted possibihties of Reciproc- 
ity As the late Sir E E Law — one of the 
signatories of the despatch of the Government 
of India of 1903 — declared not long ago, “It 
remains for the Home Government, which may 
introduce Tariff Reform, to formulate such pro- 
posals as will j’ustify India m accepting the 
policy of Imperial Preference And such pro- 
posals can be formulated ” In the following 
chapter suggestions will be made as to the 
means by which tariff reciprocity may be secured 
between India and Great Britain 
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CHAPTER MV 
INDIA AND liimuAL nnoirnociTi 

(CVnfinn^) 


Wr mny begin our exnnunntion bj ondeft\ounng 
to tificcrloin what ndrnntogCB if nnj India lias 
to ofTer to the United Kingdom It has already 
been pointed out that tho £10,000,000 worth 
of goods imported into India in which tho 
Indian Go\cmmont admitted that oCfcctivo com 
petition pro\ ailed in 1903 has largely increased 
and an enhancement of tho duty on foreign goods 
sufficient to give British manufacturers n sub 
stantiol preference would confer no small advan 
tago on tlic United Kingdom Tho increase in the 
toIuo of tho exports from tho United Kingdom 
to India dunng tho past ton years has been 
from £31,354,780 m 1898 99 to £60,017,819 in 
1908 9 Tho corresponding increase in the exports 
from tho chief foreign countnes trading with her 
dunng tho same ponod is given in tho table on 
the next page. 
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It IS indeed surprising to find how large is 
the share in certain lines of manufactured goods 
which 18 now supplied by Great Bntam s foreign 
competitors In 1908-9, for instance, Japan 
supplied £235,500 worth of India’s imports of 
hosiery against the £30,600 worth supplied by 
the United Kingdom Sweden sent £158,700 


COUNTUT 

1898 99 

1908 9 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Fiance 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan, 

Java 

United States 

China (Treaty Ports) 

Others^ 

Total 

£ 

1.618.917 
1,486,966 

687,897 

1.161.917 
234,801 
371,286 
363,337 
130,637 
908,446 
360,676 

2,676,414 

£ 

2,677,749 

3,446,984 

1,207,261 

3,286,610 

688,170 

766,402 

1,411,212 

4,130,876 

2,176,634 

764,373 

3,136,707 

9,890,181 

23,470,777 


and Japan £73,800 worth of matches, while the 
share of this trade secured by the United 
Kingdom was the insignificant one of £4900. 
In iron goods Belgium alone supplied twice 
as much under the heading “ angle, bolts, and 

^ All countries whose exports to India did not amount to £600,000 
in 1908-9 Eussia’s exports to India, consisting almost exclusively 
of mmeral oil, were valued at £1,368,663 in 1898-99, and reached 
£2,124,110 in 1901-2 As a result, however, of the events descnbed 
in chap V , they fell in 1906-6 to £188,664, and in 1908-9 still stood 
at only £186,446 
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lines of manufactured goods Great Britain’s com- 
petitors now take a greater share of the Indian 
trade than Great Britain, and shows the existence 
of a considerable field in which a preferential tariff 
might exert a valuable influence 

So far we have only mdicated the possibilities 
of the particular form of preference contemplated 
by the Government of India in their despatch of 
1903. Import duties, however, do not exhaust 
the capacity of India for giving preferential advan- 
tages to the United Kingdom. She has m the 
past made use of export duties, and does still 
impose an export duty upon rice which brings m 
a net sum of upwards of <£650,000 to the ex- 
chequer. Whether this particular duty is or is 
not open to criticism is a matter of opmion It 
certainly does not fulfil the conditions demanded 
by a Free Trader hke Sir John Strachey, who, in 
the course of his financial statement m 1878, laid 
it down that, “As regards exports, duties should 
be levied on those commodities only m which the 
exporting country has practically a monopoly of 
production ” Has India, then, the monopoly of 
production of any considerable article of com- 
merce ^ It so happens that she haS Bengal 
and Assam are the only countries which produce 
the fibre called jute for which a world-wide demand 
exists, aggregatmg from 8,000,000 to 8,200,000 
bales a -year Jute, indeed, has become during 
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recent years the moat valuable of all India e 
exports, the surplus ■which she was able to dispose 
of m 1908 9 amounting to 17,879,903 cwt., valued 
at X13,223,037 Hero, then, is a commodity which 
plainly fulfUa the conditions laid down by Sir John 
Strachey, and a small export duty upon which 
■would bring m a considerable sum to the ex 
chequer Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that such a doty would be objected to by Indian 
pohticians. On the contrary, there is every reason 
to suppose otherwise, for when speaking recently 
of the necessity of raising more money for educa 
tion, Mr Gokhale, after enumerating various pos 
aiblo sources of revenue, went on to say, * The 
fifth source that I point out is an export duty on 
jute — and on several other commodities. A five 
per cent duty on jute will mean about a crore of 
rupees.” 

But firom the point of view of Imperial prefer 
ence an export duty on jute possesses other than 
merely revenue-producing possibllitiea. One would 
have thought that the possession of the monopoly 
of production of a valuable raw material would 
have been turned to good account m the mteresta 
of the Empire so fortunately situated The organ 
isation of trade is ho'wever incompatible with a 
poUoy of laxsser faxre, and nothmg, therefore, Hm 
been done to take advantage of our favourable 
position On the contrary, our competitors ha^ve 
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been encouraged to come and help themselves 
from our store — and they have not been backward 
in doing so There was a time when the United 
Kingdom and India enjoyed a monopoly not only of 
the production of raw jute but also of the manu- 
facture of the raw material mto cloth and gunny 
bags. Dundee and Calcutta supplied the world 
But with the growth of protection on the conti- 
nent of Europe and America this happy state of 
affairs was soon brought to an end. Tariffs were 
raised agamst the jute manufactures of India and 
the United Kmgdom, while the very nations who 
thus struck at the British industry helped them- 
selves with increasing liberahty from the British 
store of raw material The method by which our 
competitors are gradually transferring to them- 
selves the manufacture of a raw material of which 
the British Empire possesses a monopoly is clearly 
shown by the following table of import duties 
imposed by our three leadmg rivals — 


IMPORT DUTIES IMPOSED 


COTOTEY 

Raw Jute 

Cloth. 

Bags. 

Grermany 

United States 

Prance 

Free 

Free 

Free 

34 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
26 per cent 

31 per cent 
52 per cent. 
34 per cent 


The result of the control thus exercised by our 
rivals over our trade has already more than 
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fulfilled expectations, while the effect of their 
policy still continues. In lOOC 7 Great Britain 
still took 42 per cent of India’s surplus of raw 
jute m 1907 8 her portion fell to 38J per cent 
and in 1908 9 to 37J per cent. Dunng the 
latter year Germany took 203 Pfir the 

United States 18^ per cent, and Franco lOJ- 
per cent, the bulk of the remaining 13 per cent 
bemg taken by Austria Hungary, Italy, and Spam. 
The largest single buyer of juto fabnes from India 
IS the United States which takes her supplies 
mamly as cloth It is surely significant, then 
that whilo the proportion of the total export of 
rata jute taken by her rose from 14 per cent m 
1907 8 to 18ji(r per cent in 1908 9, her pur 
chases of Indian jute manufactures should have 
fallen in value from X4, 481,000 in the former 
to £3,486,000 m the latter year 

In new, then, of the tactics adopted with such 
success by onr nvals, is there any reason why 
we should not take a loaf out of their hook, and 
impose on export duty on raw jute with a rebate 
when shipped to the United Kingdom f • Would 
such a duty benefit or injure the manufacturer in 
India and m England ? 

There ore two possible objections to such a 
pohoy It may be argued, m the first place, 

> It woiald, of cooTM, be ppciiiipy to Impoee an eqalrmlent export 
dat;^ tn the United Kingdom. 
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that any considerable increase in the price of raw 
jute to the outside world might conceivably result 
in its production elsewhere, and in the consequent 
disappearance of the Indian monopoly , and, in 
the second place, that this or any other measure 
of preference granted by India to the Umted 
Kingdom would mvite retaliatory measures at 
the hands of other Powers. Let me dispose of 
the argument affecting jute alone before deahng 
with the more general question of retahation. 

It is quite true that India’s monopoly m the 
production of jute is due largely to cheapness, 
which “ has enabled it to defeat its possible sub- . 
stitutes, and has prevented the existence of any 
sufficient stimulus for competitive production else- 
where ” , and the possible effect of an export duty 
upon price would be a matter to be taken into 
consideration What we require to know is the 
price which jute must reach before it becomes 
worth while for any one to embark upon its experi- 
mental production elsewhere Fortunately we are 
not altogether without guidance in the matter. 

As a result of natural causes the price of raw jute 
reached an unprecedented height m 1906. The 
maxiTnum and min/imum prices realised during 
that year were .£28 and £19, 5s per ton, while 
the average price for the twelve months worked 
out at £4, Os 4d. per 400 lb. bale This extra- 
ordinary rise m the price is said to have “ stimu- 
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lated eiponmental cultivation m Hhodeeia, "West 
Afnoft, and other parte of the world,” It would 
seem then that efforta might posaibly be made to 
grow jute elsewhere, provided that there was a 
prospect of a price of approximately £A per bale 
being mamtamed. Fortunately there is no such 
prospect, the price in 1908 9 having fallen again 
to an average of £2 lie. 8d per bale, while the 
general level of price may be gauged from the fact 
that during the previous five years, m spite of the 
inflated pnoes of 1906 the average price did not 
exceed £2, 18a 2d- per bale It will be seen, 
therefore, that there is no likelihood of the pnce 
being raised, by any duty that would be likely to 
be imposed, to a height suiBoient to encourage 
competitive cultivation elsewhere 
Now as to the poasibnities of retaliation on the 
part of other Powers, The Umted States is, as 
already mentioned, the largest single purchaser of 
Indian jute manufaotureB, and is also a purchaser 
on an mcreasmg scale of raw jute and it might 
be argued that if India were to diBoruninate 
against her in favour of Great Bntain, she might 
retaliate by imposing duties on Indian jute manu 
facturee. But she does already impose very high 
duties upon Indian jute manufactures, and could 
scarcely mcrease them without mjury to herself 
especially m view of the feet that she is dependent 
upon India for her supplies of the raw material. 
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But quite apart from these considerations^ the 
United States is scarcely in a position to take 
exception to the step proposed, since she is herself 
pursuing a precisely similar policy. A duty of 
£1, 10s. per ton is imposed on Manila hemp ex- 
ported from the Philippines, the United States 
manufacturer being given a rebate of the duty, 
provided that the hemp is imported to the States 
in an American vessel ^ It is, indeed, quite clear 
that in the view of the United States a country 
is fully entitled to arrange any preference she 
may think fit with her Colonies and Possessions 
without thereby providing justifiable ground for 
hostile action on the part of other countries. 
The American Tariff Act of August 5, 1909, for 
instance, provides for a wide scheme of preference 
between the United States and the Phihppme 
Islands. Under section 5 of the Act the pro- 
ducts and manufactures of the Phdippmes, except 
rice, and with certam limitations as to quantity 
in the case of sugar, tobacco, and cigars, are 
admitted into the United States free of duty, 
the products and manufactures of the United 
States being likewise admitted duty free into 
the Phdippme Islands. Eemission of export 
duties is also provided for m the following para- 
graph of the same section “ All articles, the 
growth, product, or manufacture, as herembefore 
1 ‘ India and the Empire,’ by M de P Webb, C I E , p 97 
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defined, of the Plidippmo Wnnds ndmittcd into 
the ports of the United States free of dutj under 
the pro\ iBions of this ucclion and shipped ns here 
inlieforo provided from llio said islands to the 
United States for uso and consumption therein 
shall bo homfter exempt from poyment of nnj 
export duties imposed m the Philippine Islands, 

TIiib \ioiv seems to have met mth prott) 
general acceptance, and it has been stated quito 
reccntlj in nn important oOicml publication that 
*' It maj now be regarded ns a settled principle 
that trade armngemeuta beta eon parts of the 
Bntish Empire are to be considered matters of 
a domestic ehamotor, which cannot bo regarded 
ns diBCTiminatorj by anj foreign Power ■ It is 
obvious that if this is so, the rotalmtion argument 
against preference falls to the ground , 3 ot so 
strongl 3 has this argument been urged in the 
case of India that it may bo well to direct ntton 
tion to the unusuall 3 strong position which that 
country occupies, oven apart from a general ac 
ceptnnee on the part of nil the Powers of the 
principle nbo\o enunciated. 

While the Goiernmont of India in their 
despatch of 1903 were nt pains to la 3 stress 
on the sonous etfeot which retaliation on the 
part of foreign countries might ha\o upon 

* Tleport of tb# Boyal CotmoivAton on Trndf* RfUtlonn betirwn 
the Wett Indies and Oanida. 

T 
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India, whose ability to discharge her obligations 
depends so largely upon the state of her export 
trade, they showed at the same time that they 
were fully aware of the strength of her position. 
‘‘We are fuUy alive,” they wrote, “to the value 
of the safeguard that we possess in the fact that 
so much of our exports consists of the materials 
used in foreign mdustries ; and we believe that m 
normal conditions foreign nations will be deterred 
by the powerful motive of self-mterest from strik- 
ing at us, lest in doing so they might injure 
themselves.” 

The strength of Indians position in this respect 
is clearly demonstrated by a cbnsideration of the 
figures set forth in the following table — 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF INDIAN IIERCHANDISE 


Articles 

1906 7 

1907-8 

1908 9 

Jute, raw 

Cotton, raw 

Rice 

Jute manufactures 

Hides and skins 

Seeds 

Tea 

Cotton yam 

Opium 

Lac 

Wool, raw 

Wheat and wheat-flour 
Cotton manufactures 

Coffee 

£ 

17.892.000 

14.652.000 

12.363.000 

10.477.000 

10.230.000 
8,681,000 

6.672.000 

6.931.000 

6.208.000 

2.333.000 

1.618.000 
6,227,000 
1,181,000 

664,000 

£ 

11.982.000 

17.135.000 

13.669.000 

12.198.000 

7.301.000 

11.210.000 

6.867.000 

6.982.000 

6.782.000 

2.722.000 

1.402.000 

6.097.000 

1.196.000 
743,000 

£ 

13.223.000 

13.179.000 

10.692.000 

10.491.000 

8.312.000 

7.786.000 

6.929.000 

6.454.000 

6.233.000 

1.863.000 

1.389.000 

1.241.000 

1.238.000 
927,000 


The immense preponderance amongst Indian ex- 
ports of raw ag'i'icultural ^produce is here clearly 
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brought out In apilo of tlio fact tlmt tho un 
fa\oumblo season of 1907 8 caused a decline m 
tbe exports during 1908 9 of raw cotton nco, 
seeds and especiallj wlicat, ran matcnals and 
unmanufactured articles formed 44 8 per cent and 
articles of food and dnnk 21 7 per cent of tho 
total exports, as against tho 24 5 per cent ropro 
sinted bj manufactures.* A careful study of tho 
table shows, indeed, that tho vast bulk of tho 
goods exported arc goods which form tho life blood 
of tho industries of tho countnes importing them, 
or artieles of food and dnnk and suggests tho 
correctness of the conclusions como to b^ the Into 
Sir H F Law after a most painstaking oxaminn 
tion of tho character of tho trade botwocn India 
and tho cliief foreign countnes. Summonsed his 
concluBions were that tho United States was not 
111 a position ‘ to do India much harm " that 
Germany was “far from being m a position to 
retahato vath success that Franco was “ not in 
a fnsoumblo position to rotnliato that Belgium 
and Austria Hungary could not retahato with 
eircct’ , that it was unhltoly that Italy ' could 
afford strong measures of retaliation ’ and that 
tho position of Indian trade with Itussin was ‘ so 
adserscly one sided and unfavourable to Indian 
interests that it would appear reasonable, in any 

* Of Uie toU] mlae of minofactored coodt exported, nearij btlf 
It accormted for Jate C^ode, of the rav material of which lodla, 
aJi baa alrtadj been explaJaed, bolda the monopoly 
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case, to discriminate against her products, unless 
slie agreed to make consideiable concessions in 
favour of the Indian export trade.” 

It IS maintained, then, that foreign countries 
would be unlikely to retaliate by imposing or 
increasing duties upon Indian products, since it 
would be to their obvious disadvantage to do 
so ; and secondly, that even if they were to do 
so, such duties would, in the majority of cases, 
be ineffective in restricting the sale of the com- 
modities affected. Once more, we are able to 
appeal to experience in support of our con- 
tention. In 1903 Bussia imposed a sur-tax 
upon Indian tea, as a measure of retahation 
against Great Britain for prohibiting the impor- 
tation of Russian sugar, under the terms of the 
Brussels Convention Here, then, we have a 
test as to the reality of ‘‘the danger to India 
of reprisals by foreign nations ” In this case, 
the facts belie the fears of the Government of 
India, and fully bear out the contention above 
made that retaliatory duties imposed by foreign 
powers “ would not be effective in restricting 
the sale of the commodities affected ” Indeed, 
far from the imports of Indian tea into Russia 
being restricted, they steadily increased through- 
out the whole of the period (1903-1908) during 
which the sur-tax was in force, the figures bemg 
as follows — imports of Indian tea into Russia 
in 1901-2, one and a half million pounds (weight). 
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ntid lit PO^ *>, nii‘l n Imlf nuilinn jmundR 

— nn incrrir'' of 1200 |>cr c< lit in » y von ^ 

IVrtinjjn Imi >1 Kaul to rIiow timt 

ln»ln hnn fulrjnntm! nr!\nninp'R to ofTcr to tlic 
\ nito<l Kinpilotn nml thnl rIh !•« in n portion to 
nT\1 0 Itrr otTcr without ruimin;, nn\ n'sk 

of mjun nt tlif lintiiN of Omt Itntoin'rt com 
tn*’:rnl nxnl't Tim ipir-Hlion uhich mu'tt nou 
Iw nn»l if ^hvisiMo t\nnw(»n'<l, ir — Hns 

fitr-xt HnlMu t\n\ thill" to ofiVr to Imha in 
rr* tint’ 

Tlir tm rr fnct that lh< ImlL of Indmn cxportu 
roil iMr if mw niiiti'nnl FUpf;tPlfl nl firnl fiipht 
that thi’fo 14 not much fCoj>« for ))n fi rcncc to 
Intlinn products in nns rchnno of Imperial 
H ^iprocitv Tlicn nn* howricr, ixccplions to 
lhj4 ^rn* rahvaitmi A tmiiPhrenci of taxation 
from tea to fon ipi iimnufnclnreil poods would 
f)h\»ouily l»n of ndinntnpt to the Indian lea 
indiiiln, the rxistinp rate of dut) Ix-inp main 
tniiinl on t 1 prowii outside tin liraitfl of tlm 
l»inpiru A pn fcroncc mipltt hkiwiso Ixi gi%en 
to Indian colTe^ , and much miglit Iw done b) 
nn nlh ration of the I nplish duties on tobacco 
to reinoNo tin unfair nd\niitago at present nc 
conk'd to the Amcnenn product “ Indian 
tobacco" %\Totc the Government of India, la 
unfa\ourably treated in Iho United King 
dom, being aubjcct to the namo fipccillc duty as 
lilt higher ^nlu^,d American articli. If the ti\o 
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were placed on a footing of equality, and still 
more, if the Indian article were accorded pre- 
ferential treatment, our trade should receive a 
considerable stimulus ” There are about a 
million acres under tobacco m India, but her 
export IS smaU, and during the last ten years 
has averaged 14,900,000 Ih per annum So 
adversely do the English duties affect Indian- 
grown tobacco, that the United Kingdom takes 
none of her export surplus of unmanufactured 
tobacco, and only a few thousand pounds’ worth 
of her cigars. There is, however, good reason, 
according to the late Sir E F Law, to look 
upon this as a trade “ which, under more favour- 
able conditions than those now existing, might 
develop great importance ” 

Durmg the ten years endmg 1907-8 the 
area under coffee in India fell from 148,389 acres 
to 99,511 acres, and her exports of the herry 
from 270,056 cwt , valued at £1,166,549, to 
244,234 cwt., valued at £743,013 The people of 
the Umted Kingdom imported in 1908, 785,824 
cwt of coffee, valued at £2,186,680, of which 
amount 653,897 cwt , valued at £1,732,274, came 
from foreign sources, and only 131,927 cwt , 
valued at £454,406, from India.^ It would seem, 


^ The importation into the IJmted Kingdom m 1 908 was unusually 
smalL In 1907, the imports of coffee into Great Bntain totalled 
1,056,643 cwt , valued at £2,437,693, and in 1903— to take an earlier 
year — 1,143,626 cwt , valued at £3,134,924 
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ihenforo timt a prcfcrenco on coiTco ^ould ha^o 
a «limulnting tlTcct upon tho Indian mdustr) 

It iR nlw wiUnn onr povrcr to pivo another valu 
nhlo Indian induRtrv 8omo much nccdwl assist 
nnc< Dunng tho ten yenre ending 1907 8, 
tho area under mdigo m India ftU Rtcndil} from 
I 013 G27 ncrcR to 405,905 acres and production 
of the d^L from 139,320 cwl, to 51 400 cwt. Ilcr 
exports ^vhichat the Iwfpnnmpoftho penod totalled 
135 187 cwt, \alued at \er} ncarl} X2 000 000 ' 
fell in tho latter joar to 32 490 cw't \'nlucd at 
X424,849 In the earlier jear tlio United King 
dom tooh 30 973 cwt \alued at X478 3C0 and 
m tho latter jear on!) 9285 cwt. \*alucd at 
XJ2fi,870 In what wn) then, can Great Bntam 
bon< fit the Indian indigo mdustrj ? Tho answer 
bos been given by tho late Sir E. F Law in his 
mmuto attached to tho Memorandum of tho 
Government of India. 

It should bo specially noted that if in nccordanco with 
tho general foreign systom of Unffs, tho United Kingdom 
were to impo e a rensonablo doty on synthetic indigo as 
a chemical compound whilst admitting natural indigo free, 
as row material tho difnculUco of onr Indigo pUntors would 
disappear as if by magic. And this is perhaps, not too 
much to expect the competition between the two articles 
being so cloio that tho manufacturer could not appreciably 
sufTer by tho exclusion of the one or the other 


* Id 180a<00 ladUi exports of iwligo reached their high water 
mar l., the 6gnrea being 167,337 cwt., raloed at £3,&C0 740. 
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The 576 indigo factories which stdl fought 
against adverse circumstances m 1901 employed 
159,000 hands. Five years later only 196 fac- 
tories survived, and the number of hands employed 
had dropped to 102,000. The declme is steady, 
but the policy of laisser-faire demands that states- 
men (^) look on, whether with satisfaction, regret, 
or indifference bemg immaterial, so long only as 
they refrain from doing anything but look on 
Truly a heroic attitude, and one recalling that 
policy of which so much was at one time heard lu 
another sphere, and which was eulogised as the 
policy of “ masterful inactivity ” ! 

Wheat grown in India would of course receive 
the same preferential treatment as wheat grown 
m other parts of the Empire The extent to 
which Great Britain has in favourable years 
drawn upon India for her supply of bread is not 
always realised In 1904-5, for instance, Great 
Britain took nearly twenty -nine million hundred- 
weight of wheat from India, valued at approxi- 
mately £8,000,000 , and her total exports of wheat 
during that year amounted to forty-three hundred- 
weight, valued at little short of £12,000,000. The 
supply is, however, largely dependent on climatic 
conditions, and it is probable that, at present at 
any rate, she already produces as much as she is 
m a position to without the stimulus provided by 
a preference in the English market 

It is seen, then, that the United Kingdom is 
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in a position to ofTcr India ndvantagca m return 
for any prcfercnco winch that country is able to 
accord to her In other wonla, there is ample 
material out of which to fashion n scheme of 
rcciprocit} Iwtwcon the two most important 
portions — from a trade point of view — of the 
Empire. That India would be more than willing 
to discuss the matter, proNided that she was 
guaranteed unreatneted facilities for stating her 
case, can scarcely bo doubted. But it must not 
bo forgotten that xf Iiidxwn ^en^imcn^ %s taken 
fully tnto account m the discussion of any pro- 
posals affecting the trndo and industry of the 
t^o countnes, tbo abolition of the excise duty 
upon tbo Indian cotton industry will be the first 
concession asked for by India in return for advon 
tages granted by her Tho history of the duty 
has already been dealt with, but it is, perhaps, 
pertinent to ask, at this stage of our inquiry on 
what principle is it defended ? Ninety nine Free 
Traders out of ovory hundred will probably quote 
parrotf-like some text-book formula and assume 
that they have answered the question. But have 
they done so ? If it is laid down as an axiom of 
free trade that the protective effect of any import 
duty must bo counteracted by on equivalent excise 
duty levied upon the otherwise protected home 
industry, and that the policy of free trade being 
the policy of Great Bntain, India must conform 
to it, the answer whatever may be thought of 
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the merits of the policy, is at least intelligible. 
But no such answer can be given to the question 
here asked, for the simple reason that the policy 
predicated in the answer is not the pohcy which 
is pursued by the Government A higher import 
duty than that levied on cotton goods is levied 
on almost every other manufactured article that 
is imported into India Boots are imported from 
Northampton, and are subject to a five per cent 
duty on entering India Boots are also made at 
Cawnpore, but are not subject to any excise In 
1908-9 paper to the value of £617,560 was 
imported into India and paid duty at the rate of 
five per cent, and on page 59 of a Government 
publication entitled “ A statement exhibitmg the 
moral and material progress and condition of India 
during the year 1908-9,’' we are told that “at the 
end of 1908 there were mne paper-mills at work, 
producing during the year about 57,000,000 lb 
of paper, valued at £506,000 ” An admirable ex- 
ample of the material progress of India , but how- 
can it he that the immutable principles of free 
trade do not demand the imposition of an excise 
duty on this £506,000 worth of paper equivalent 
to the five per cent import duty levied on the 
£617,560 worth of paper imported^ In like 
manner, the 550,000 tons of sugar imported in 
1907-8 paid duty at the rate of five per cent, 
whereas the 2,000,000 produced in India paid 
no duty. Why ^ Perhaps an even more striking 
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example is provided by the case of mineral oil, 
since a free trade Go%emment have, dunng the 
past year (1910), increased the oxistmg import 
duty upon this commodity by fifty per cent — t 
from a penny to a penny halfpenny per gallon. 
Now the consumption of mineral oil in India is 
ofhciolly estimated at 157,000,000 gallons. Of 
this amount 84,000,000 gallons are imported and 
pay duty, and 73,000,000 gallons are produced 
in Burma and pay no duty, and these facts ore 
not m the least afiected by the assurance of the 
finance member, repeated with unnecessary fre 
quenc^ and emphasis, that m his proposals there 
was " not the slightest inclination towards a pro- 
tective customs tariff" There were other oflBcial 
members who did not find it necessary, apparently, 
to lay stress upon the orthodoxy of the new 
duties, for Mr Gates, with a cynical mdifference 
to the probable effect of his speech upon Lord 
Morleys free trade nerves, actually suggested as 
a possible result of the enhanced duty that m the 
long run Burma oil might dnve the foreign o3 
out of the market I "What a horrible consumma 
tion of a fiscal expedient adopted by a fiw trade 
Government! Blr Gates, however, appears to 
have lost hia awe — if he ever had any — of the 
great doctrme of free trade, for in answer to 
suggestions from Indian members that the duty 
upon sugar should be mcreased rather than that 
upon petroleum, he said, “ The Burma petroleum 
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industry is surely as worthy of encouragement, 
or even protection, if you like to call it so, as the 
sugar industry ” 

In view of these facts it is surely impossible 
to justify the Indian cotton excise, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that it ought to he re- 
scinded If Free Traders really believed in their 
doctrine, the cotton magnates of Lancashire — 
who as a class are Free Traders — would scarcely 
be likely to offer opposition to India retaining 
a protective duty on cottons, for has not so wise 
a Free Trader as Mr Haldane ^aid that “foreign 
protective tariffs at least do us no harm ” , and as 
has already been shown, the ground of opposition 
in the past has been based on the assumed ad- 
verse effect of the duty upon the Lancashire 
industry But it is useless to shut our eyes to 
hard facts, and when we descend from the lofty 
heights of the Professor’s chair to the drudgery 
of everyday busmess, the Professor’s theories are 
found to weigh very light when balanced against 
experience. And in spite of the theories of the 
Professors and the Oobden Club there is no reason 
to suppose that Lancashire has changed its 
opinion as to the stimulating effect of a pro- 
tective duty upon the Indian cotton industry, 
and no reason, therefore, to suppose that the 
“ powerful manufacturing interests in England 
which were so successful in imposing their wdl 
upon the Government m 1896 would consent to 
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the abolition of the excise now ** While India 
IS onr Dependency " wrote Mr TattersaU, 
the protagonist of the Lancashire Oobdemtes, 
in January 1908 “she will continue to be 
governed by our traditional policy of Free 
Trade, ’ a challenge which was promptly inter 
preted by one of the most influential of the 
Indian journals aa being ‘only a euphemistic 
way of stating that the mfant mdustnea 

[of India] shall be strangled m their birth if 
there is the remotest suspicion of their com 
peting with English manufiEtctureB.'’ ^ 

Under the circnmstancea the practical man 
will aim at the gradual reduction of the duties 
on both English and Indian cottons, while re- 
tainmg, and if necessary mcreaemg, those on 
foreign importations. Unfortunately the huge 
surpluses which for nearly ten years fell with 
accommodating r^^ulanty mto the lap of the 
Finance Member have ceased to be a feature 
of the Indian budget and remission of taxation 
IS, for the present at any rate out of the ques 
tion.^ In the year 1908 9 the import duty 
on cotton brought m £787,000, out of a gross 
revenue from the Custom’s tariff of a tnfle 

^ The WedirtBdAj Berlew of Trlchlnopolj See an article 
by Sir Boper Lethbridge, K.QT.K., in the January (1010) number 
of the Imperial and AaUtkj Qoarteriy Eariev 

* I>aring the nine yeara ending 1006-7 the furpluaea of rerenoe 
oTer expeudltoTe In nine oouaeootiTO Indian budgeta aggregated 
26j million pounda. 
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under £4,000,000 and in the precedmg year 
£1,012,600, out -of a gross revenue from the 
same source of rather over £4,000,000. There 
would be no difficulty in making good the loss 
of revenue incurred by the abolition of the excise 
duty which has never been defended on financial 
grounds, and which brought in during the year 
1908-9 only £236,000. A small export duty 
of five per cent on the raw jute taken by 
foreign countries alone during the same period 
would have brought in £384,791. But with 
every prospect of the present tendency towards 
increased expenditure contmuing, it might not 
be so easy to find a satisfactory substitute for 
the whole of the import duty on cotton goods. 
Nevertheless, the difficulty is one which must 
sooner or later be overcome if only those who 
are responsible for the conduct of afiaus will 
bear in mind the admuable words — was it the 
sprite of irony that introduced them into the 
mouth of a Free Trader^ — which found a place 
in Lord George Hamilton’s reply to the Lanca- 
shue Deputation of December 1905 “Except- 
ing, perhaps, the ties which race and religion 
may weave, the bonds of commerce are the 
most powerful mstruments known for knitting 
together the interests of scattered communities 
and of welding them together in an Empire ” 

1 Exclusive of the duty on salt, and of the export dutj on iicc, 
which latter brought in a ne^ amount of £664,900 in 1907-8, and 
536,000 in 1908-9 
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THE FAR EAST 




CHAPTLR \V 

Tlir OLD AND Tlir srw IS JAPAS 

Tun old nnd tlio iie« in Jnpnn jostio ono 
nnolhtr crudclj nnd incongruous!) in o\ery 
comer of tlio counti) Religion, tlio great con 
servalivc forco in o\cr) Innd, swears undjing 
allegiance to old Japan, nnd in man) n tomb 
nnd Btatol) monument rears imponslmblo altars 
to a majestic past iiliilo modern indnstnal 
enterpnse, at all times nnd in all places 
supcrbl) inditTcront to Bontiment, erects hideous 
if neccssai) clnmno)s in painful proximity to 
temple nnd tomb The ninety nino visitors out 
of every hundred who travel to Japan to enjoy 
now scenes nnd to ndmiro the ingenuity of 
Japanese art are consequently brought face to 
face from time to time with matonnl rannifcsta 
tions of the temper of new Japan, nnd con 
versol), the traveller mho may ho bent upon 
unravelling political skoms or fishing in com 
morcud nnd mdustrial maters cannot lad every 
D 
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now and then to fall under the speU of her 
past. 

So it happened that, with thoughts fixed un- 
romantically upon mundane matters, I chanced 
upon the great Buddha of Kamakura. Who 
does not know of the Buddha of Kamakura^ 
Here indeed is a glimpse of the East that is 
dreamed about. All thoughts of factories, mills, 
and workshops, the toys and vanities of men, 
vanish like chaff before the wind, and some 
things m the complex character of a people 
which before appeared inexplicable become, to 
some extent at any rate, intelligible As Eapling 
sang — 

“ And whoso will, from pnde released. 

Contemning neither creed nor pnest. 

May feel the soul of all the East 
About him at Kamakura ” 

You pass through an ornamental gateway and 
on along an avenue of stately trees, then sud- 
denly halt involuntarily as the first view of 
the great image bursts upon your gaze, and 
you realise instinctively that there stands before 
you m aU its beauty of form and symmetry of 
outlme the very apotheosis of the artistic genius 
of Japan. The great bronze image stands in 
the open, in grounds of exquisite charm a 
charm which it is impossible to ignore Twice 
I came when the blossom was on the cherry- 
tree and the camellia was in fiower, when the 
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fresh green feathery leaf of the maple showed 
bright agamst the sombre hoed outlme of cypress 
and fir Men and women m bright Hmonos 
passed up the steps, halting at the top to bow 
and breathe a burned prayer, and all round elf 
like children made quaint and mcomprehensible 
progression upon high and hopelessly mcon 
venient-lookmg clogs of wood. And because of 
the beauty of the scene, or for some other 
reason, perhaps, which did not admit of 
analysis, I came ogam, not once nor twice but 
many times, when clouds scudded angrily across 
a lowering sky, and agam when the heat of a 
summer midday filled the wooded glens and 
hollows with billows of soft blue ha*e and 
each time the beauty of the scene appeared to 
me to grow Yet amid all the charm of ohang 
mg scene the idea that rushes irreeistibly upper 
most in the min d is that of absolute immutabihty 
In the infinite peace which seems to find material 
isation m the expression of divme calm on the 
face of the Buddha is a mute and meiorable 
challenge to change and time The setting 
vanes with the season, but the great image 
remains the same, untouched by the passing of 
time, heedless of summer and winter, spring 
time flT>d autumn unconscious of the men that 
come and the generations that are gone wholly 
absorbed m sublime meditation and that perfect 
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peace which only comes with the final annihil- 
ation of passion and desire. All else falls mto 
insignificance before that expression of unearthly 
calm — of complete and immense repose 

Perhaps nothing bears stronger testimony to 
the prosaic, phlegmatic character of the sturdy 
adventurers of the seventeenth century than 
their callous indifference to the charm and 
beauty of what they regarded, doubtless, merely 
as a heathenish idol ” The image,” wrote 
Captain John Sans m his diary of 12th Sept- 
ember 1613, “is much reverenced by travellers 
as they pass there,” — a form of weakness, how- 
ever, which, he was careful to show, was little 
affected either by himself or his followers, for 
he adds, “Some of our people went into the 
body of it and hooped and holloaed, which made 
an exceeding great noyse. We found many 
characters and marks made upon it by pas- 
sengers, whom some of my followers imitated, 
and made theirs in like manner ” The ravages 
perpetrated by the travelling vandals of the 
present day have, indeed, called forth a pathetic 
appeal from the Prior of the Order charged 
with the custody of the image, which greets 
one at the entrance to the grounds “ Stranger, 
whosoever thou art, and whatsoever be thy 
creed, when thou enterest this sanctuary re- 
member thou treadest upon ground hallowed 
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b) tlio worship of nges. This is the temple of 
Umldha and Iho gate of tho otomal and should 
therefore be entered with ro\ercnco.” 

But the groat Buddha was to submit to a 
crowning insult A fierce and hungr) collector 
camo along, n man of a world where nothing is 
rc\crcnced except gold, and ho proposed — at n 
pneo — to transfer tho great imago from its 
temple grounds to a pnvato museum of his 
own Venl), it is satisfactory to reflect upon 
tho fact that St Pauls Cathedral still stands 
oast of tho Atlantic 1 

A few minutes journoj by tram whisks one 
from this place of hallowed calm to a scone of 
bustling activity in tho naval dockyards of 
Yokosuka Nowhere perhaps, is the effect of 
tho recent war upon Japan more patent than 
in her great naval yards, nowhere does tho 
strength and magnitude of her ambitions find 
more cogent demonstration Tho possessors of 
an island empire, tho statesmen of Japan have 
not been slow to recognise tho value of a strong 
navy and a powerful and numerous moroantde 
manne. Under a system of shipbmlding and 
ship - running bounties, her merchant shippmg 
1ms made huge stndes, and the advocates of 
State aid, in return under certam oiroumstances 
for State control may point confidently to the 
successful transportation of troops m tune of 
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war in justification of- their policy. During the 
late war a single company, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, were able to place at the disposal of 
the Government 250,000 tons of shipping, with 
which they successfiilly carried to and from the 
seat of war upwards of a million and a quarter 
men, 124,000 horses, and close upon two million 
tons of stores. Under the same paternal en- 
couragement, the displacement of the steamers 
of her mercantile marine aggregated by April 
last (1906) 951,000 tons — an increase in less 
than three years of 335 ships, with a displace- 
ment of 203,783 tons^ 

But striking as are these figures, and loud as 
is the tale of the destructive competition of 
Japanese bottoms in Chines© waters, the tale of 
the great naval arsenals and dockyards is even 
more significant. A visit to Kure is indeed 
little less than a revelation Armed with an 
official permit which read, “ Kurd arsenal and 
dockyards, except the armour works,” I 
approached the mam entrance in the wall sur- 
rounding the entire works, and gamed immediate 
admittance from the sentinel on guard. The 
first glance tells you that you are m the 
presence of a spirit of imperious energy and 


1 By the end of 1908 the Japanese Mercantile Mnrme consisted 
1618 steamers, with a gross tonnage of 1,160,372, and upwards 
4000 sailing vessels, with a displacement of 383,466 tons 


of 

of 
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mdomitnblo wilL Tho mnn of ‘‘blood nnd iron” 
would bn\o nmiled npprovnl boro. You nro 
brought nbrupllj fnco to fnco with ono of tho 
nlnrthng contmsla of tho EnaL Outeido tho 
wnll fmgilo bousofl, old-world courlcaj, Inugh 
ing cluldron, olccpj tomplos, loisurolj pncatB, and 
Bmibng women — nil tho recognised ingredients of 
c]unint, fantastic, orthodox Japan. Insido tho 
clash nnd clang of iron upon steel, tho roar of 
machincrj, and tho hiss of tlcam, nil tho bo 
wildcnng equipment for tho forging of engines 
designed for tho destruction of human Iifo, vast 
piles of ugly BcntTolding, toiling masses, nnd a 
ten hours day 1 In tho carl^ nineties tho naval 
jards nt Kuru eomo into oxistonce, tho clfspnng 
of tho war with Ctiinn to dnj they provide 
cmplojTncnt for 30 000 men, nnd nro capable of 
building battleships tho equals of any now afloat. 
Tlioy nro complete and self sulllcing m ovoiy 
detail Tho^ turn out ovorything connected 
with tho construction of battleships, from n nvot 
to a 10 inch gun 

Prior to tho Into wor, nothing bigger than a 
third*clas3 cruiser of 3000 or 4000 tons had been 
attempted hut tho war ga\o great impetus to 
Japanese nasal construction, nnd m January 1905 
tho keel of tho Grst largo cruiser, the Tsuhiba, 
was laid down. To-dny I saw her nil but com 
plotcd in her dock nt Kurd, n powerful firs^clnss 
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cruiser of 13,750 tons A little way off lay her 
sister ship, the Ikoma, though not quite so 
far advanced But Japanese ambition has not 
stopped here Two vast battleships, the Sat- 
sunia and the Ahi, are now under construction 
at Yokosuka and Kurd respectively. Not even 
the Dreadnought, the latest pet of the British 
navy, will boast superiority to these monster 
engines of war. With a displacement of 19,000 
tons, a speed of 19 knots, and an offensive arma- 
ment of four 12 -inch and twelve 10 -inch guns, 
they will meet with but few equals upon the sea.^ 


^ The enormous increase of the Japanese fleet durmg the years 
i m m ediately following the late war was not perhaps generally appre- 
ciated in England The following is a list of the larger vessels 
actually under construction in Japanese yards at the time of my 
visit in 1906 — 


The Ah, 

The Satsuma 

The Auj ama 


Tons. 

1 first-class battleships 

19,060 

C 14,600 

The TsuLuba 

Tlie Ikoma, 

The Ibuh 

The Mogamz 

1 first class armoured cruisers 

) 

) 13,760 
) 13,760 
( 13,000 

The Todo 

The Tone 

> small cruisers 

2,600 


In addition to the above, the Kashtma (16,430 tons) and the Katoti 
(16,980 tons) had arrived recently from England, and the following 
captured Russian ships were being made leady for sea 6 battle- 
ships, 4 cruisers, 2 coast defence ships, 3 destroyers, and 2 gunboats 
The aggregate increase m tonnage represented by the above vessels 
IS 226,483 tons 

By the end of 1908 the Japanese fleet consisted of 210 vessels of 
all sorts, with a displacement of approximately 620,000 tons 
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And nlido poor, impoxcnnhcd, honxdj burdened 
Inpnn ls nddinp Bliipt to tier niwj nnd regiments 
to her nrm\, the pinusibic pundits irlio mismsnngo 
tlic ntTnirs of rich luxurious, nflluent Fnglsnd 
pmch pious platitudes from tbo Trcasurj front 
bench on the benutt of porpetuni nnd universal 
ponce, nnd, cIiildishK linppy in their lichef m the 
immedinlo ndvcnt of the milhnnium, hasten to 
cut down the nrmnments rerjuisitc for imporinl 
defence.’ 

Not fnr from the nowlv constructed Japanese 
rhips lay nn erstwhile Russian battleship the 
Oirl, now the lirami no longer the gnmy 
lintt* re<l wreck that had cscajicd anniliilntion 
onlx by surrender nnd had been escorted bj 
Inpanesc cruisers from the fierj boll of Tsu 
shima to Mairnni, but n tnm nnd useful addition 
to the nnx'j of Tnpnn Tlio Inst net plnjcd b} the 
Orel in the passionate drama of the Sea of Japan 
has been painted in lund colours bj eye wit- 
nesses of tho sceno— a scene which portrajs in 
all its ghnstl} horror tho hideous rcaht) of 
modem war A third of tho crow lay dead or 
wounded, tho ones of tho mutdated and tho 
dying rose shrill nboxo the storm of shot nnd 

* Till* wu of coBtvo vritlco on tbo ab&otlonrarat of tbo Cavdor 
r i r q^raiamo by the Ule Bir IL Campbell IJaanemant Goreniment, 
a falae economy which baa remlt^ io an eipendltore ot orer 
£-t0 000,000 In 1010, with a proapect of erm greater eatlmatea In 
the ImmedUte fatare 
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shell, until human nerves broke down beneath 
the terrible ordeal, and panic and demoralisation 
reigned supreme. Down into this frenzy of 
human suffering and despair came the callous 
order from the conning-tower, “Dispose of the 
wounded ” The order was ruthlessly obeyed. 
“ The work was carried out principally by petty 
officers, and no mercy was shown Men were 
picked up and cast into the sea like so much 
useless ballast. . . The scenes that preceded the 
capture of the battleship were mdescribable, the 
sea being dotted with wounded men struggling 
to keep afloat”^ 

Away in the country is the Japan of your 
imagination once more. The roar of new Japan 
is far — infinitely far — away. Emerald hills and 
bubblmg streams, distant outlines melting away 
imperceptibly in soft blue haze; sturdy peasant 
women, knee-deep in mud and water, workmg 
desperately to get the rice-field planted in tune 
to be coaxed to maturity by the burning summer 
sun ; tiny temples and altars to Nature’s gods — 
all are here just as they appear in the fascmatmg 
and sympathetic writings of Lafcadio Hearne. 
The sojourner m the East scents a famihar 
atmosphere and adapts himself instmctively to 
bis environments He shakes off the restrain- 

^ Erom a descnption of the naval battle of the Sea of Japan, 
published by the Eisho Shuppan Sha 
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inp tlionga iinpofcd n convcntionnl civiliBntion 
with (.omotliiiig of relitf, nnd tmvcls onco moro 
nfecr tlio riwliion of tlio immcmonal Hast, with 
hm ataff m liia hand nnd hia loins girded 

Shod ivith (ho Rtmw nnndals of the countrj — 
purchased at tho mto of tno pairs n ponnj — I 
started ono summers morning on a tnp into old 
Japan. Wo pegged nlong, mj Japaneso hcnch 
man nnd I, — a worth) of tho old school, nith 
n name signif) ing in tho LngliBli tonguo Little 
Mountain ’ — nnd towards ocening halted at a 
straggling nllngo nnd pul up in nccordanco with 
custom at tho \ dingo inn Wc had followed 
the coiirso of n brawling nver whoso hanks were 
lined with precipitous mountains clad wnnnl) 
with dtnso forest nnd piled m tangled mosses 
in nil directions At intervals nlong tho road 
stood tho incvitnblo chmja or ten house porched 
on some oierhnnging rook, ecductivoly calling 
to tho wayfarer to rest a while in tho shade 
of its hospitable roof In common with other 
frequenters of tho road wo accepted tho wolcomo 
mutation, drank immodoratel) of tho palo, 
nstnngent tea of tho country, — for tho summer 
sun bent pitilessly doivn on tho valley bottoms — 
nnd then tramped on ngnin until the next cliaya 
hoNO into \utw to mark another stage in tho 
day s jonmoy Thus for many daya 

The mn of Japan, unliko tho serai of Western 
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or Central Asia, is superficially clean, and supplies 
all the necessaries and, in a modified form, some 
of the luxuries of life. Quilts, which the lodger 
spreads on the straw-matted floor, are provided 
for him to sleep on , food — edible if unsatisfying — 
is served him in tiny bowls, with chopsticks sup- 
plied ; and a boiling-hot bath, common to all and 
sundry, welcomes him at the end of his day’s 
march The contrasts between the Far and Near 
East are, indeed, in many respects strongly 
marked. Here is a land that is kissed, not 
scourged, by the sun. Abundant water and a 
humid atmosphere have clothed the country in a 
mantle of tropical luxuriance and created m the 
Eastern seas a world of fi'agrant flowers and riot- 
ous vegetation, the very antithesis of the parched 
and sun-scorched deserts of Western Asia In 
J apan the gentle and kindly nature of the people 
testifies to the peaceful influence of Buddhism; 
in Turkey, Persia, or Arabia the stern and 
haughty demeanour of the inhabitants bears 
witness to the fierce fanaticism inspired by the 
militant creed of Mohammed. The humble wor- 
shipper at the shrine of his ancestors, the aesthetic 
acolyte chanting with monotonous iteration the 
meaningless Namu Aw/ida Butsii of the Buddhist 
litany, have httle in common with the perfervid 
apostle of Islam the intricate and ingenious 
architecture of the one contrasts markedly 
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)Mtli tl)(> pnind nml flim])lt coiicc))tioiis of llio 
otlii r 

\it, (li ‘jpito micli (luwmilnntj of creed nnd 
pet tin", titpre IB nmong tlio jieoplcB of Asm from 
’'nmnrknml to Colomtionnd from Tokio to Stnmbul 
n ccrtAin nfTimtv oftliouglit ctrtniii kindred cimr 
nctmstiCB olisemng wliicli tin. Btraiigcr from 
ncro"! tlio Fciw mnj iwij, Tliin ib the Diet " Tlio 
unnIttBhed indecenej of tlio Imrnnni of Western 
nnd C< iitrnl Abui finds its counterpart in tho frank 
dtirepnnl for conxention displnyctl in the counti^ 
diBtncts of Jn])an wliera life nnd Bocinl intercourso 
procetsl innocently if immodestly according to 
k\ esti rn canons, upon tlio assumption that though 
the Fcrpi lit tempted, the aomnn did not cat of tho 
fruit of tho tree of knowledge in the Gordon of 
Idtn Tlic woman gisessuck to her child in tho 
street, the eillngo maid takes her bath in com 
pany enth the eillngo hodge nnd these things 
present no cause for olfence, because in tho oyes 
of tho |)Coph tlicro in no olTcnco in them. Again, 
if the trae oiler in Persm or Turkestan is brought 
into peqictual contact with an unyielding and 
imtating rcsistnnco to hurry, tho uandcror m Far 
EnRtem lands becomes early conscious of tho fact 
that he IB moeing m a evorld where thought nnd 
action arc charactensed chiefly by a profound nnd 
imiierturbablo deliberation Finally, East nnd 
West Asia alike vie with ono another in proclaim 
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ing the existence of that strange and mysterious 
law by which it appears to have been decreed that 
among the peoples of the West alone shall the 
sanctity of truth meet with respect or recognition 
Of this homogeneousness of atmosphere I have 
invariably been conscious when travelling in East- 
ern lands ; and it was, perhaps, because a toler- 
ably extended acquaintance with the men and 
manners of many Asian countries had taught me 
to accept it without question or reserve that cer- 
tain symptoms of innovation struck forcibly upon 
my imagination as I travelled through the country 
districts of Japan Schools presented a conspicu- 
ous feature in every corner of the country — not 
the schools dear to the bigoted hterati of China 
or the intolerant mullahs of Islam, but modern, 
up-to-date, twentieth-century schools, where the 
knowledge and learning of the West is fast being 
imparted to the children of the East I remember 
one day meeting a number of small boys returnmg 
from a village school in a district far removed from 
the influence of railways and big cities On my 
approaching them they drew up to attention with 
military precision and bowed ceremomously to me 
as I passed. I was somewhat puzzled to find a 
reason for this spontaneous display, and subse- 
quently learned that the cause was to be found m 
the cut of my clothes. I was dressed after the 
manner of the West, and was therefore an object 


I 
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of rc5p«t 1 ou (uik wlij 1 Because the Japanese 
arc the most sensitive pcojile in the world, be 
cause the daj lias already dawned when much tliat 
IS nrtistic and chamctcnslic of real Japan must 
1)0 sacrificed at the altar of progress because 
ruroi>eanisntion is the fetich of the daj , and bo 
cause ruropcan clothes are the hall mark of polish 
and modoniit 3 in the gentlemen of now Japan 
bior IS It Old) the bojs who attend the schools 
in this jearof grace 1907, for the school girl in 
magenta hahimn, with satchel and books in hand, 
walking hlithcl) to tho nearest academj is the 
rule rather than tlie tvception of to-daj — and a 
vastly significant one in an Eastern country 
And if we turn to statistics regarding education 
wo find that they more than confirm tho deduc 
tions of casual observation Tliiis in 1899 85 OC 
per cent of tho boys and 59 04 por cent of the 
girls of school ago wero attending school — figures 
which liad increased five years later to 90 59 and 
89 88 respectively Bunngtho scliool year 1903-4 
£4,500,000 were spent on public education and 
5 970,124 or V3'23 pur cent of tho chddron boys 
and girls combined, of school ago wore recorded ns 
receiving elomontary instruction.* 

’ Tb« ertiauU* of «xp(odilare bj tbe DfparttDent of SdacnUoc 
for tht jttT lOCO-IO amottnl«4] to £7 473^0. Id 1007-6 OS-U 
per ccDt of bojs of Kbool tgr aod 00 14 of the girlj;, wero 
retorued u atteodlng pchool, tbe percenU^ of both Mxe* atteodlog 
being 07*39 
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There is another — a powerful, perhaps a 
sinistei —influence eating slowly but surely into 
the old communal life of the people, the mflu- 
ence of modern industrial requirement. Already 
thousands of women and children are toilmg 
wearily in factory and workshop, attending 
mechanically to the great steam-driven spindles 
and looms which are slowly but inexorably 
crushing the life out of the old family hand- 
machines on which were made the exquisite 
fabrics embodying the artistic soul of Japan 
Unguarded and uncared-for by a kindly legis- 
lation, their lot can scarcely be considered an 
enviable one. No Factory Acts grace the pages 
of the statute-book of Japan. “We have our 
duty plain before us,” say the manufacturers, 
“ to estabbsh our commodities firmly upon the 
world’s markets. Let us get our hold of them 
before "^e are tied and handicapped by. Govern- 
ment interference ” Such was the fervent prayer 
which I heard breathed by more than one manu- 
facturer — a prayer which would appear to have 
every chance of being granted, since only so lately 
as August last (1906) the Japanese Government 
refused an invitation to send delegates to an 
international conference at Berne, held with a 
view to prohibiting night work by women, on 
the ground that the state of the industries of 
the country did not admit of such interference ! 
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Tnic, tlio women nnd cliildron mny gmilo over 
(heir work ns the ensuni Msitor jiMscs to nnd 
fro nmong tho whimng creels or tho omshing 
looms , but then tho Jnpnneso smilo is nn emg 
mntical thing, nnd ns hns been wntton "tho 
fnpnneso can smilo in tho teeth of donth, nnd 
UBiinll^ does," Ono must know something of 
tho possihililics of tho Japanese smilo if ono is 
to nppmiBO It nt its tnio vnlue “At first it 
onl} clinrms, nnd it is onlj nt n later dny wrhen 
ono has observed tho samo smilo under ovtra 
onlinaiy circumstances — in moments of pain, 
shnme nnd disappointment — that ono becomes 
Buspiaous of It.' ' Some dnj tho workers of 
Japan will rise, nnd will demand for thomsolves 
tho samo nglits nnd pnviltges nlroady conceded 
to thoir fellow workers in tho West — but tho 
day IS not jot Before that timo comes Japan 
will have dispelled onco for nil tho illusion that 
sho IS a trifler m toy lanterns nnd paper fans 
nnd will hn\o vindicated her claim to be re 
gnrded ns ono of tho manufacturing nabons of 
tho world 

In tho above bnof pages I have endeavoured 
to put on paper some of tho impressions which 
I formed during four months of persistent travel 
nnd inquiry in tho Mikados empire No ono 
could emorgo from such nn eiponenco without 
* lAfcad{o UmB*. 

X 
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being deeply impressed with a sense of the 
growing ambitions of the people, or of the in- 
flexible determination of those in high places to 
do eveiy thing m their power to assist them m 
bringing such ambitions to fruition. Forced m 
the teeth of their own determined and strenuous 
opposition to open their doors to the world and 
to enter into the comity of Western nations, 
tliey came to a momentous decision, and having 
decided, picked up the gauntlet which had been 
thrown down with a rapidity that astonished the 
world, and plunged headlong, and with an alto- 
gether unlooked-for success, mto the arena of 
international rivaliy and competition That they 
regard them victories in battle merely as a 
means to an end, and not as an end in them- 
selves, must be evident to any one who has had 
the opportunity of making even a superficial 
study of the people Nothing is more galling 
to the vanity of the educated Japanese than to 
find themselves the object of erroneous behefs 
upon this point “ On what grounds,” asked 
Baron Shibusawa bitterly, “ did I meet with so 
warm a reception at the hands of the promment 
men of the world ” And he himself supphes 
the unpalatable reply “The President of the 
United States praised Japan because of her mih- 
tary prowess and fine arts Are not Germany, 
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France, and England praising Japan up to the 
ekiea on the eame ground? If the warm recep- 
tion I received abroad is based on the feeling 
that I came from a country known for its mfli 
tary exploits I must confess that that reception 
18 a deathblow to our hopes. ' 

The end, indeed which the Japanese keep 
steadfastly in view la a far higher one than 
mere proficiency m arms and does not stop 
short of political, diplomatic commercial, indus 
trial, and colonial eqnabty with the first Powers 
of the Western world. That they have learned 
all that the West can teach them in the conduct 
of modem war few will be found to deny but 
that they are capable of rising to the same 
heights in the war of commerce has yet to be 
revealed- It may well be doubted whether as 
a race, they have the same aptitude for bearing 
aloft the flag of trade as they have for wieldmg 
the sword of war Just as m China the mihtary 
profession was despised and looked down upon 
by the people, — with what dire results the battle- 
fields of 1894 soon showed — so in feudal Japan 
* the merchant classes were rated among the 
lowest m the community It is true that many 
of the beet men m Japan are now entering or 
have already entered the commercial lists but 

* Jftpaii bj tbe JapaneM. 
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it is equally true that the country is sending 
forth vast numbers of small traders who reflect 
only too clearly the status of their kind in pre- 
restoration days, and whose procedure m neutral 
markets is fast pinning to their country's traders 
the title of the pedlars of the East 

Pedlary in itself may be an honourable trade, 
but pedlary fraught with petty fraud, and sup- 
ported by devices which debauch the commercial 
morality of the West, brings little but obloquy 
upon the country's fair name and fame, and pro- 
vides an only too eagerly grasped -at cause for 
the enemy to blaspheme “ The barrier of a low 
morality,” to make use of the words of Baron 
Shibusawa once more^ “is by far stronger than 
that of bad laws”, and I hold that he is the 
better friend of Japan who makes full and 
candid confession of such shortcommgs as are 
thrust within the radius of his view, than the 
plausible advocate who, by ignormg or denying 
all faults, encourages the nefarious m their 
ways, and disseminates false impressions which 
the cold and impartial evidence of fact is un- 
able to sustain When those who are respon- 
sible for the course and direction of J apanese 
progress succeed in inculcating in all classes of 
the community a due sense of the immense value 
of an unimpeachable honesty in every branch of 
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commercial interconrse they will have succeeded 
\ m removmg a senous stumbling stone from the 
path which the nation is atnvmg to pursue, and 
will have placed their country immeasurably 
nearer the attainment of the goal which they 
keep steadfastly in view 
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CHAPTER XVL 

JAPAN AFTER THE WAR 

The quiet of early morning was broken by the 
heavy booming of big guns rolling sonorously 
through the air, and awakenmg responsive 
echoes in remote corners of the city on April 
30, 1906, a welcome indication to the vast con- 
course of people gathered m the capital that 
day had dawned fair, and that nothing stood 
in the way, therefore, of the successful carrymg 
out of the prearranged programme. Little need 
was there, indeed, of the thunder of guns to 
herald forth the news, for the sun shone glori- 
ously from a cloudless sky, and fr’om early dawn 
expectant crowds of men and women streamed 
joyously westward to the Aoyama parade-ground, 
where were drawn up from an early hour the 
pick of the victorious Manchurian armies Up- 
wards of 31,000 men, fresh from the triumphs of 
the Talu, Port Arthur, Mukden, and Liao-Yang, 
stood massed m serried ranks — an epitome of 
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tho iniliUr) genin'^ of a people bomo to the 
forefront of tlio nations upon a flood tide of 
militnr} ncluo\cmonU 

Tho \nsl gathering of Rpcctators, banked in 
dciiR croa^da on cverj mdo of tlio dusty expanse 
nnnitod palRiitl} llio nirixTil of the Emperor 
A pkasumblo anticipation of things to bo bndged 
o\cr a prolongwl ptnod of dela) and n’hen at 
length, to the stminn of martial music a com 
jwn} of dusk} lancorn clnltcrfd noisil) on to tho 
ground heralding the nrmal of the ro}nl pro 
Cession, tilt whole 'nst oBsomblago swajed 
fonvnrd as one man in profound obeisance to 
the hca\tn d(.sccnded ruler of Japan. 

A largo force of men answenug with machine 
hko pa‘Cifi»on to a single %\ord of command is 
alwa}B an impressne sight here, as column 
nfl^ r column of klmki clad wnmors passGKl in 
ncicr ending jiroccssion uicli headed h} a man 
bearing a name of ^\orld i\ido fame — Oyamo, 
Nogi, Kuroki Oku, and man^ more — tbo chords 
of memory voro straiigol} stirred. To the 
spectator from tho West, accustomed to tho 
xanognted bnllmnco of a full dress military 
parade, tlio absence of all colour provided a 
noticeable feature — infantry , cavalry , and artillery 
being garbed alike in identical unifonna of sombre 
kbakt A single figure m scarlet, conspicuous 
amid tho general monochrome, alone gave colour 
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to the scene — the British military attacM, 
solitary representative of Europe in all the brave 
array. His presence there, surrounded by the 
generals of Japan, was significant of many 
things, — of the newly knit ties binding in close 
alliance the island empires of East and West, 
of the strange moves, too, which destiny indulges 
in, in the great game which finds a stage on 
the chess-board of the world. 

It may, indeed, be claimed that the conver- 
sion of the people of Japan from the unyielding 
conservatism of centuries to the advanced hberal- 
ism of the present day provides one of the 
most remarkable phenomena as yet recorded in 
the pages of world history. The sudden and 
dramatic volte-face of the leaders of the restora- 
tion from an unbending policy of rigid exclusion 
to an advocacy of Western intercourse and 
Western ways threw open the flood-gates to 
an eddying vortex of mnovation and reform, 
and relegated the old order irrevocably to the 
dusty limbo of the past. With an energy as 
impetuous as it had been long delayed, the 
venerable garments of a supreme antiquity were 
thrust violently aside, and from the seclusion 
of unnumbered centuries emerged a new and 
wholly unknown power — an Eastern nation 
clothed m the culture and the armour of the 
West. In the twinklmg of an eye a novel figure 
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hnd flftnhcd on to tho slAgo of human thought 
nnd fiction, creating now problems and impart- 
ing unforeseen direction (o llio march of world 
progress. 

It IS doubtless to her prowess in tho field of 
war that coiilcmpomr) opinion assigns tho proud 
position which Japan has carved out for hersolf 
in tho parhami.nt of man War indeed, bulks 
largely in tho pngis of her modem history Tho 
unhap])^ juxtaposition of confiicting interests, 
tho ever increasing fnction between East and 

cat, and tho growing aggression and ambitions 
of n\al Powers set blnwng tho touchstone of 
human passions, and lit up tho passage from tho 
nineteenth to tho twentieth ctntuiy with tho 
devouring fires of war For }car8 a succession 
of plots and counterplots, of intrigues and tho 
reoouiiding clash of arms ha\o marred tho inter 
course between IluRsm China, and Japan while m 
cidcntall) causing rudo intorrujition to tho sedate 
and passionlass course of Korean progress. Tlioro 
was a touch of gnm humour in tho fato which 
decreed that m return that small and insigmfi 
cant country should launch her Western noigh 
boar upon tho humiliating tragedy of tlio Sino- 
Japan confiagration and should ring up tho 
curtain also upon tho yet fiercer and more passion 
ato drama wherein wore played out before an 
aatoniflhed vrorld tho successive scenes in tho 
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downfall of Eussian imperialism in East Asia. 
With her superlative attainments m duplicity, 
and her unalterable predilection for intrigue, she 
may be equally counted on to add immeasurably 
to the tangles of the Japanese pohtical skem, 
and to render infimtely laborious the duties and 
responsibilities devolvmg upon the shoulders of 
the suzeram Power. ^ 

With her triumphant emergence from so 
strenuous a period of probation, it might justly 
be argued that Japan had cut her way to power 
with the bayonet and the sword She had in- 
deed achieved much more than was to be found 
within the four corners of any written treaty. 
When she pricked the bubble reputation of ^ 
Chmese military precocity, she excited the in- 
terested curiosity of the West, when she flung 
the torn and crumpled fabric of Eussian imperial 
ambition upon the war- stained j boards of the 
Manchurian stage, she demanded and received 
the respect and the recognition of the world for 
her claims to rank thenceforth as the first Power 
in Asia. 

Nevertheless it would be a grave mistake to 
suppose that the ambitions of Japan have found 
their consummation m the capture of Port 
Arthur, or on the blood-stained battlefields of 
Mukden or Liao-Yang She is advancing with 

1 Japan’s of suzerain Power became impossible, and complete 
annexation was formally proclaimed on August 29, 1910 
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n fixed dotermination towards the goal which 
still stands far off on tho honxon of the future 
JlUitat} nscondonoy ma} pave tho way but 
military ascendancy is by no moans the sole end 
in vio^\ Political power, supported by military 
prestige commercial and industrial supremacy 
in East Asm a dominant voice in tho destinies 
of tho Eastern world — such are tho objects 
tou'arda the attainment of which the will and 
energy of tho nation are being turned. It is m 
tho factory and tho workshop as much as m 
tho arsenal and tho dockyard that the key to 
tho future will be found — amid the roar of 
machmory and tho hies of steam, and the un 
ceasing whirr and crash of the spmdle and the 
loom. 

For the successful achievement of such a pro 
gramme peace is an essential condition. Better 
than most men the courageous statesmen who 
were responsible for signing the treaty of Ports 
mouth knew this to be so and gating steadily 
into the future, they did not hesitate to face 
the storm of public mdignation which they knew 
their action mustlprovoke The world applauded 
and the people stormed A mihtory escort — no 
mere guard of honour, — the groans and hisses 
of the populace and rows of white flogs m place 
of buntmg along his route constituted the home- 
coming of the envoy of Japan while the fury 
of the misguided mob found uncouth expression in 
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parading' before the popular gaze gory represen- 
tations of the detruncated head of the President 
of the United States, as the promoter of the 
conference which had been the means of dis- 
appointing them of their hopes. Misled by the 
tone of the native Press, which had foreshadowed 
a large indemnity, public feeling for a time ran 
high, until with the puhhcation of the terms of 
the newly contracted alhance with Great Britain, 
soberer counsels prevailed, and the nation re- 
sumed once more its appointed path of progress 
There is much that is of supreme interest and 
importance to Englishmen to be found m Japan 
at the present day. Not the Japan of fancy 
depicted in a voluminous literature as a land 
of temples and tea - houses, a sort of quaint 
earthly paradise existing solely for the benefit 
of the flotsam and jetsam of the restless West, 
where the twang of the samisen fills the air, 
and the alluring charms of the laughter -loving, 
almond-eyed geisha 'reign supreme, and where 
the cares and responsibilities and conventions 
of the prosy West may for a space be con- 
veniently laid aside, but the Japan which has 
of recent years excited the attention of more 
sober pens, the Japan whose pulse beats 
quickest in the busy thoroughfares of industrial 
centres and amid the bustling activity of great 
naval and military stations The temples of 
Nikko and the tea-houses of Kyoto, the lovely 
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scenery of Chuzenji or Mi^Tijima, still draw and 
fascinato a vast annual concourse of the pleasure 
seekers of Europe and Amenca but m the 
factories of Tokjo and Osaka, m the dockyards 
of Nagasaki, Kun5 and Yokosuka, amid the 
furnaces and steel works of 'Wakamateu and 
the coal pits of Kyushu may best be seen and 
appreciated the real epint of modem Japan. 
These things find no place m the recognised 
programme of tourist travels which accounts 
for the existence of an unfortunate scepticism 
OB to the mdustnal and commercial potenti 
olitiea of Japan 

Yot history can show no parallel to the 
achievements of lior people in this direction 
in recent years. It is no small thing that m 
a decade and a half she should have buQt up 
a foreign trade fixim a modest total of less 
than X14 000,000 m 1890 to £82 000 000 m 
1905 — a total, that is to say, for her population 
of 48,000 000 equal to the foreign trade of 
Chma with a population at least eight times 
as greats' In a space of thirty five years she 
has constructed 5000 miles of raQway, exclusive 
of her undertakings m this direction in Man 
chuna and Korea and m face of the op- 
position of a vast existing competition she has 
created a mercantile marme of upwards of 

1 JapAn*! f(jrelgn tiade readied tHa flgnra of £94,000 000 in 1007, 
bnt bad fallen again in 1009 to £81,400,000. 
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6000 steam and sailing vessels Avith a displace- 
ment exceeding a million and a quarter tons 
Not only has she succeeded in many lines m 
supplanting in her own dominions the products 
of Western factories with the products of her 
own — a development about to be further facili- 
tated by a recent revision of her tariff law — 
but her manufacturers are daring to compete 
— and compete successfully — with the manu- 
factoers of Europe in the adjacent markets of 
China and Korea. At Kurd and Yokosuka 
battleships of 19,000 tons and a speed of 19 
knots, equalled only in all probability by ships 
of the British Dreadnought type, are at the 
present moment in course of construction, while 
private dockyards are finding a new source of 
profit in the supply of torpedo - boats for an 
embryo navy for Peking 

An atmosphere of feverish activity pervades the 
mills of Tokyo and Nagoya, Hiogo, Yokkaichi, and 
Osaka, where day and night alike may be hcaid 
the ceaseless roar and hum of wheels gyiatwig 
noisily in perpetual motion. The half- million 
spindles which ten years ago w^ere described ns 
“challenging the command of the Fai Enstoiii 
market" are lepresented to-day by treble (hat 
number with a capital of close upon i’ 1,000,000, 
and a half- 3 ’’eaily output of 1S4V million pomuk 
of 3 'arn ^ There is in Osaka a cotton*‘’pmnui£,'’ 

^ Tlic output of jaru in lOOS 'vra*. 9^3,000 2 lb 
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company paying a dividend of forty per cent. 
During the past year (1905) the port of Kobe 
alone showB an increase in the valne of her im 
ports over 1904 amonnting to £6,375 000 of 
which amount £3,419 000 stand for an mcreafled 
importation of raw cotton and machinery The 
large profits, indeed made by the spinning com 
panies in 1905, owing to the low price of Indian 
and American cotton at the begmnmg of the 
year and to the further fact that they had 
previously sold their production as far ahead as 
May and June placed them on a firm footing, 
and mduced such directors as were able to resist 
the graspmg demands of avaricious shareholders 
for oolossal dividends to still farther increase 
their plant. In many of the large spinning 
millfl English machmery, bearing dates as recent 
as the last three or four years is to be seen, 
and inquines at various mills elicit the informa 
tion that the spmdles of the country are being 
moreased by many thousands at the present 
time ^ With cheap labour an unrivalled geo- 

^ It is Qstinutod that before long there will be in operetkin in the 
country sppronmatelj 8,OC10^000 spindlea. Thmt the nomber of 
spindle* pouseMed by & country is not secesserDy a mfe Indication 
of the importanee of the Indostry Is clearly shown by fignres oon 
tamed In the Beport of the International Ooegreas of Ootton Mann 
factnren for ISIO which, show that daring that year the oonsmnp- 
tloD of raw ootton in Great Britahi with 53,397 406 spindles (was 
3,053,545 bale*, and in Japan with only 1,948,000 spindles 1,341 000 
balM. 
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grapliic8.1 position, and. an abundant wator poiver, 
the value of which is being rapidly recognised, 
as is proved by the vast schemes for makni'T^ 

/7 * m ^ 

use of it which are under consideration at the 
present time, the manufacturers of Japan can 
claim solid advantages on them side in the 
fierce struggle for supremacy in Far Eastern 
markets, and the increased value of the expoit 
of cotton yarn from £2,900,000 in 1904 to 
£3,300,000 in 1905, in spite of the drain upon 
the resources of the country owing to the pio- 
longation of an exhausting war, is meicly an 
indication of the prospects already within 
sightJ 

It is sometimes argued that the impulsiveness 
peculiar to the character of the Japanese Is 
liable, as a result of national elation at success, 
to launch them upon undertakings out of all 
proportion to their means. It is true that with 
the sudden influx of capital at the concluMon of 
the Smo-Japan War, companies sprang up like 
mushrooms in the night, paid ^a5t di\ideiuE 
for a brief space, and then collajised vhen, in 
due course, it was found that the capital lind 
disappeaied* Demoralisation and lo^s of confi- 
dence inevitably ensued; but Japan has hMrncd 
wisdom since those da 3 ’'s. the fact that no 

indemnity is / to be paid has had a ’^alutar) 

^ 1 £3,231,(100 ju 
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efifeot m checking any tendency towards undue 
expansion, and every care is being taken to 
prevent any recrudescence of the bubble enter 
pnsee of eight and ten years ago The moral 
effect of victory too, has undoubtedly been to 
give the people a confidence m themselves and 
a consequent stability which they have not 
hitherto enjoyed. When a son of the land of 
Sinnim casts his bread upon the waters he does 
so with the confident expectation of finding it 
before many days and it was a Chmaman of 
inscrutable countenance who bought 25 000 
Kanegafholu cotton shares at 85 at the openmg 
of Euaso Japanese hostilities and who smiled 
with complacent satisfaction later on when they 
mounted steadily to 189 1 A charming villa on 
the shores of the Inland Sea offers tangible 
testimony to the perspicacity of Chinese com 
meroial instinct 

In the city of Osaka may be seen a nucrocoem 
of modem industrial life. Ever the pioneer m 
mdnstnal enterprise the city has flourished 
amazingly during recent years Eind boasts of 
a population which, already aggregating upwards 
of a milhon souls, is mcreasmg at the rate of 
fiiom seventy to eighty thousand a year No 
longer content to rely upon the adjacent city 
of Kobo for a port, her people have already 
expended two and a quarter million pounds 
Y 
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upon the construction of a harbour, and are 
prepared to spend a similar sum in providing 
themselves with a thorough system of electric 
trams. Ere long they anticipate sharing m a 
colossal scheme for generating a force of 45,000 
horse-power with the waters of an upland lake. 
The city is credited with over 5000 factories 
and workshops responsible for a production ex- 
ceeding in value £10,000,000 a-year, and spm- 
ning - mills, weaving - establishments, dockyards, 
iron - works, sugar - refineries, cement - works, 
chemical - works, brush - factories, and match- 
factories conspire to array her m the smoke- 
begrimed garb of the manufacturing centres of 
the West, and to impart to her thoroughfares 
an appearance of immense activity. 

What Osaka does to-, day a whole posse of 
admiring and aspiring followers may be counted 
upon to do to-morrow — and surprismg results have 
accrued. Bristles are imported from China and 
Europe, bone from England and Chicago, teak and 
ebony from the Dutch East Indies, freight and 
import duties are paid, the raw materials made up 
into tooth brushes, nail brushes, and hair brushes, 
at the rate of many thousands a-day, freight on 
the finished article paid back to Europe, and 
Messrs Kent undersold in the London market ! 
Two years ago Japan was a large importer of 
refined sugar, to-day she is exporting the com- 
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modit) to Clnnn, Korea, nnd Hong Kong The 
little town of Moji itself onl^ fifteen }ear3 old 
iR exporting 20,000 casks of cement to San 
Frtiiiasco— a single example of many of Japanese 
good onsing out of ^Vmcncan evil It having been 
observed that the importation of printed calicoes 
had reached a \nluo ofi2 OOO 000 a }ear XlOO 000 
18 subscribed \nth a view to establishing the 
industr} in Japan The manufacture of gloss 
alread} txported in small quantities is about to 
bo fitimulated b} the formation of a foreign and 
Japanese compan) with a capital of £150 000 
In the camphor of Formosa is to bo found a vnlu 
able adjunct in the prospective manufacture of 
Japanese celluloid, nnd no little interest is being 
evoked b^ the erection of an iVnnstrong explosives 
factor) m Japan. Within a stone s throw of the 
gorgeous temples of Nikko, the prosaic sheds nnd 
chirane)8 of a flax spinning mill stand boldly for 
New Japan, and when )Ou enter a protest at this 
crude iinxision of sacred ground you arc met with 
a shrug of the shoulders and the incontestable 
rcpl) that the fall of water supplies a force of 
man) liundrods of horse power, nnd that whereas 
linen was formerly purchased exclusively from 
abroad its manufacture now gives occupation to 
many hundreds of people at home. 

Should you still be sceptical of the strength and 
purpose of the nations aspirations, all lingering 
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doubts are dispelled by a glance at the attitude 
of paternal interest and solicitude towards com- 
mercial development assumed by the powers that 
be. Bounties and subsidies are the order of the 
day State funds are allocated for the experi- 
mental production of cotton in Korea. “ If Korea 
can ultimately supply this cotton,” recently de- 
clared the Minister of Finance, “ a very radical 
change will be effected in the cotton mdustry of 
Japan.” Bounties are granted to shipbuilders 
and subsidies to shipping companies, and the 
nation's shipping grows apahe. Freights on the 
railways prove unsatisfactory and lack uniformity, 
and rightly or wrongly the Government steps m 
and acquires the country's communications for 
itself The holders of railway stock may raise 
objections and ministers may resign, but the wdl 
of the Government prevails Where private 
enterprise fails the Government itself steps m 
Two and a quarter millions sterlmg have already • 
been swallowed up in a heroic endeavour to plant 
an exotic mdustry upon an uncongenial soil, m 
pursuance of which an array of coke ovens, blast- 
furnaces, and -steel plant have been erected at the 
national steel -works of Edamitsu, and coal and 
iron mmes have been acquired Caustic criticism 
as to expenditure leaves the will of the ruling 
powers unscathed, and further increases are made 
In conjunction with the Admiralty the capacity 
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of the coke ovens is increased from 500 to 1000 
tons a-day, and additional blast furnaces and 
Bessemer furnaces are set up Steel rafla steel 
plates, steel girders, steel tyres, and shells are 
being turned out at the present day and 180,000 
tons of steel is the estimated output in another 
two years' time. 

CJoming events cast their shadows before, and 
m the new tariff law of Alarch of the present year 
(1906) may be found an indication of the probable 
fiscal policy of the country at the expiration of the 
exiatmg conventional tariffs in 1911 Beservation 
of the home market, and protection and encourage- 
ment of home indostnes, is clearly foreshadowed 
— such protection as will enable Japan to stand 
independent of the West, and to control the com 
raerciol destmies of Asia, 

In the foregoing pages some idea has been given 
of the present industrial and commercial activity 
of Japan, and the possibilities of her future are 
mcidentally portrayed. If her prospects appear 
bright, it must also be observed that the diffi 
culties that lie athwart her path are by no means 
insigmficant. In natural wealth she cannot com 
pare with a country like oar own, and coal, copper 
— a valuable asset in view of the world wide and 
mcreasing demand for electrical apphancea — cereals, 
timber, marme products, silk, and tea may be said 
to comprise the most prominent items among her 
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indigenous resources Iron exists only in mod- 
erate quantities, and the export of tea must be 
described as a diminishing industry Of all her 
exports, that of silk is by far the greatest, while 
that of cotton, as already indicated, shows a 
steady increase It is interesting to observe that 
of a total export trade of rather more than 
£32,000,000 in 1905, approximately £16,500,000 
was represented by the various products of silk 
and cotton, while copper, coal, tea, matches, 
marine products, porcelain, drugs and chemicals, 
mats and matting, straw, braid, tobacco, paper, 
and camphor come next in order of value 

The price of victory, too, has been by no means 
light, and as a result of the war she is saddled 
with a considerable foreign debt Japanese 
financiers, brought up in an atmosphere of desper- 
ate financial expedients, have secured consent to 
a heroic scheme of amortisation, on account of 
which £11,000,000 is to be allocated annually for 
the next thirty years to the service of the debt — 
an amount equal to the sum-total of her national 
revenue of ten years ago With no indemnity to 
swell the contents of the national purse, as was 
the case after the Smo- Japan war, the anxiety of 
the Government to foster trade, and above all to 
build up and mcrease the exports of the country, 
is sufficiently intelligible, quite apart from avowed 
ambitions in the direction of national commercial 
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Rggrandisomont, and m part explains the pro 
digious intorferonco on their part m the mtereste 
of national mdustml compotition, ns contrasted 
vnth n conspicuous nbsonco of official interest in 
the regulation of the intomal industrial economy 
of the country Cheap labour, declare the manu 
facturers, is essential to successful competition 
nith foreign industrj, and the mnnufaeturera have 
their wnj Despite the fact that with the m 
creased coat of Imng in recent years wages have 
nson b} from 50 to 100 per cent, fivepence or six 
pence for a da) of twelve hours may be said to bo 
a fair wage for women in the spinnmg mills while 
manj maj bo seen working considerably longer for 
appreciably less. Yet with all their cheap labour 
it may bo questioned whether the notion of the 
manufacturers is not destined to rebound upon their 
own beads. The highly coloured pictures of the 
delights of city hfe, painted by the procurers of 
labour for the consumption of the country hedge, 
fade sadly under the gnm reahty of extended 
hours and diminished pay and are apt to excite 
doubts in the mmds of the country folk as to the 
joys and advantages of factory life Moreover, 
long hours are mimical to real efficiency, and the 
general seventy of oxistmg conditions can hardly 
be conducive to the future welfare of the race. 
Not least among the cares of the employer, too, as 
a result of all lack of reasonable legislation, must 
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be reckoned the hopeless levity with which the 
Japanese workman regards — or disregards — the 
obligations of contract, a state of thmgs pro- 
ductive of an irritating uncertainty as to supply. 
Nevertheless, despite all such considerations, he 
prefers to accept labour on its present terms 
rather than, by drawing the attention of legis- 
lators to its delinquencies, to risk exciting an 
inconvenient labour emancipation propaganda, and 
bringmg about the re-enactment upon the Jap- 
anese stage of the ail too familiar scenes cuUed 
from the socialistic repertoire of the West, For 
the attitude of cold indifference, if not of open 
hostihty, towards socialistic agitation of recent 
years, for the promulgation of drastic police reg- 
ulations for the preservation of peace and order 
in 1900, and for the forceful suppression by the 
authorities of certain social democratic associa- 
tions, the newly arisen aristocracy of wealth no 
doubt breathed a devout prayer of thanks. 

If one hesitates to accept in its entirety the 
bitter assertion of an ardent lover of old Japan, 
that “ there have been brought into existence — 
with no legislation to restrain inhumanity — all 
the horrors of factory hfe ^at its worst,” ^ one is 
at least forced to admit that, judged by European 
standards, there is much that may well call for 
redress When one sees women undergoing the 

1 Lafcadio Heame — ‘Japan an Interpretation 
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physical strain of a fourteen hours’ day at the 
hand loom nt a fraction of a penny on hour, 
when one unexpectedly encounters coal begnined 
and scantily clad fomal© figures emerging from 
the coal pit’s mouth, and when one observes 
children of ten and tuclvo toiling through the 
long weaiy day for a pittance of twopence, one 
cannot but suppose that sooner or later the ques 
tion of the rights and the position of labour will 
call for solution. Some day the cry of the chil 
dren will bo raised,* 

“Forob, theehDdrtn, wfttrewwy 
And ve einnot nu or leap, 
li w« aired for any meadoira it ware merely 
To drop down In them and aleep. 

For all day we drag our bnrOen tiring 
Tbroogb the eoal-dark emder g roond 
Or aD day we drlre the wbeeU of Iron 
In the faeioriee ronnd and ronnd. * 

But for the present the workers lack organisa 
tion and a programme, and the industnal machme 
gnnds relentlessly on in the fierce struggle for 
advantage m the commercial me©, and the women 
and the children toil patiently by day and by 
night for the industnal and commercial advance- 
ment of Japan 

In the post helium enterprise of Japan there 

> According to official rttnmi for 1903, there are at the preaent 
time 44,078 ebUdren under the age of fourteen employed In the 
factories of Japan, 

* E. B. Broinilng 
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is much that is deserving of the careful and 
thoughtful consideration of Englishmen The 
fortunes of Great Britain m Asia are inextricably 
interwoven with those of Japan. With the 
alliance have been created ties capable of proving 
of no small benefit to both contracting parties, and 
no cloud need arise to mar the good understandmg 
between the two countries, provided that an absurd 
sentiment is not allowed to assign to Japan attri- 
butes which she does not possess The doubtless 
well-intentioned though mistaken attempt on the 
part of certain "widters to apotheosise an essentially 
human people can be productive solely of disap- 
pointment and harm The unreasoning panegyrics 
of hysterical enthusiasts at home are calculated 
to evoke jeremiads on the part of those whose lot 
it IS to submit Far Eastern developments to the 
cold test of unimpassioned criticism and practical 
experience It is well not to lose sight of the 
fact that in the adjacent contment of Chma lies 
the obvious and legitimate stage for Japanese 
commercial expansion Any one who is foolish 
enough to imaginel that she spent mdhons of money 
and thousands of lives m Manchuria, that she 


staked, in fact, her very existence upon the faU 
of the dice of war for the sole benefit of others 
who were unwiUmg to put up the stakes, is hkely 
to meet ^with a rude disenchantment Such 
altruism i^ay be preached, but is certainly not 
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practised bj humnmt) iw at iircsent constituted 
and while Japan ill doubtless net up to tho letter 
of her dednratioiiB sMth regard to a policy of a 
fair field for all, and will open tbo door into 
Mnncliunn so far as ono man is in a position to 
open the door of another man s bouse a microscopic 
oxamiiintion of her procedure will not improbabl) 
rereal much that can acnrcelj bo accounted in 
Btncl accordance wntli tbo true apint of a policj 
of equal opportunitj for all It would bo strange 
indeed, rrcrc sho to seek no rccomponso for her 
vast saenficea in tbo Into war and it is absurd 
to Bupjioso that slit will not — so far as sho is 
permitted to do so — toko oterj ndtnntago of her 
position to forwarrl tbo interests of her own people 
m Ifancliuna Should a reaction of public opinion 
in England set in to tbo detriment of tbo good 
relations between tbo two peoples when it is 
realised that the supposed god is nfier all com 
posed \erj largclj of human claj, tho enthusiasts 
tnll have no ono but tbemsoU es to thank for tho 
plain result of their own unreasoning and oxtravn 
gant praise,' 

A sober consideration of the situation with 
which tho statesmen of Japan have to deal of 

' Tba reacUoQ ben aoUdpated dtd aoqonUoiubl/ Kt (q dot 
{« entboiittta !□ tbe pnblk mlcd in(el7 to be rtrir^ bj the new 
Jtpuete Uriir or tbe annexAtloo of Korem, boverer well jeutifled 
•he mtj be lo her •cUoa la either cue. 
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the not unnatural expectations of her people in 
return for immense sacrifices imdergone, of the 
inevitable attitude of the military party at the 
unexpectedly successful outcome of a tremendous 
war, should suffice to make it clear that there are 
no small obstacles in the way of immediately 
applying in its widest sense the policy of the open 
door. Japan has need of the friendship and co- 
operation of England, and a clearly defined public 
opinion in Great Britain, S5unpathetic and generous 
towards her ally, as far as generosity is compatible 
with the maintenance of the legitimate interests 
of her own nationals in Far Eastern waters, will 
sti’engthen the hands of the far-seeing states- 
men who have thrown the whole weight of their 
influence into the balance m favour of equal treat- 
ment for all, and will do more than whole reams 
of diplomatic correspondence to brmg about a 
liberal and satisfactory settlement of such ques- 
tions as are still outstanding in the troubled arena 
of the Farthest East. 
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CHAPT1 n wii 

KOnCA AS APlASAOr or JArAS 

Tnr clrcam of Ilido^oshi hns coiol true Korea 
IS nn nppannp: of Japan. To an) onu who has 
pet fool on Konin soil, or to an) one who has 
fallowed, oven \nguelj and from afar the sue 
eessivo scenes in the Korean coined) of tho 
immediate past the fact admits of no dispute 
and tho Korean Fmperor, despite profuse pro- 
testations of admiration and afTection for tho 
Japanese Resident General, is perhaps tho only 
li\nng soul upon whoso mind tlio obvious hns ns 
jet faded to dawn, lliddcn awaj in a small 
room at tho baek of tho least attractive of all 
tho palaces of Sdul, his Majestj still revokes 
impossible plans in his uneasj mind for tho 
indopondoneo of Ins kingdom under nn inter 
national guarantee. AVhat passes in the mind 
of the Korean figure head is, however, at the 
present day a matter of little interest and no 
importanee to any one but himself it is with 
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SiCcoiuplislicd facts and not with, th© airy specu- 
lations even of an imperial bram that the world 
is called upon to deal Hence the text of this 
chapter — Korea, an appanage of Japan. 

Geographical proximity inevitably drew Korea 
into the revolvmg orbit of Hew Japan A 
powerful neighbour firmly established on the 
adjacent mainland, and in a position to descend 
at any moment upon the island shores, pre- 
sented to the Japanese mind a state of afiairs 
not to be tolerated, and strong in her belief 
in the vital importance of providing against any 
such contingency, she did not hesitate in 1894 
to go to war. A whole aggregation of circum- 
stances, indeed, conspired to light up the hills 
and valleys of Korea wdth the devourmg fires 
of strife, while a hereditary feud of some 
centuries standing with the Power that dis- 
puted with her the overlordship of the Hermit 
Kingdom gave an irresistible impetus to the 
policy which was rapidly driving her along the 
road to war Hor had she been guilty of any 
miscalculation m estimatmg the lelative value of 
her forces and those of her foe. The war very 
soon developed into a procession, and before 
many days were past every Chinese soldier bad 
been swept off the face of Korea 

But if the task of wiping out the soldiery of 
China proved a simple one, the ensuing task of 
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roformiiig nntl rt'orgnniBinp tlio inopt Go\oni 
meiit of Kotxn provwl \cr} much tlio ro\eree 
Of nil things III tho world rtform in nii) slmpo 
or disguise uTis the icr\ last that npjicnled to 
tho immutahlo consinatism of the Korean mind 
and nftor n hncf though breathless penod dunng 
which measures of improocment foil like leases 
in Ynlloinbrosn nnd snth ns little efTcct upon 
tho Innd tin. roformer relmsl from the unwiunl 
contest, bafllcrl hi a stolid nnd unyielding re 
eistniice, ngniiist which it wns found useless to 
pi rsei cK 

But worse was jot to come An almost 

bewildering succession of Mctoncs had attended 
the Japanese nmis China tho hcro'ditnrj foe, 
had boon smitten hip nnd thigh nnd dnion 
encctunllj from tho unlinjlpj countrj whoso 
inabilitj" to manage her own nffnirs had been 
tho ostensible cause of all tho trouble but hero 
tho tale of tnunipli censed Tlio statesmen of 
Korea were ns incompotcnt ns eior to conduct 
tho nlTairs of their countn to the ndmntngo 
or satisfaction of nnj one but themselves tho 
troubled waters still mndo Korea an nllunng 
pool for nnj one to fish in, nnd before many 
days were past another nnd instly more formid 
nblo Power had stopped into tho recently vacated 
shoes of China, Henceforth tho whole force of 
Japanese diplomacy wns to be concentrated in 
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a wasting and protracted struggle against the 
inexorable advance of Russia 

Into the details of the events which followed 
upon this unpalatable d&tioutmmi it is not 
necessary to enter. Korea became the un- 
fortunate shuttlecock in a fiercely contested 
game, and was hard put to it to decide which 
of the two players excited her bitterest aver- 
sion. War over her protestmg and helple'vs 
body became once more an inevitable episode, 
and that it was with Japan that she was 
finally forced to come to terms was due to the 
greater preparedness of the latter and to the 
paralysing swiftness with which she stiuck tlie 
preliminary blow. By a protocol, signed a foit- 
night after the outbreak of hostilities, the 
Imperial Government of Korea agreed to place 
full confidence in the Imperial Goveimnent of 
Japan, and to adopt the advice of the latter in 
regard to improvement of administration in u- 
turn for a guarantee by the lattei Power of thf* 
safety and repose of the Iinpeual Hous^, and 
of the independence and teintorial in tcgnty 
the Korean Empiie Eightoon months lat/i, 
with the victories of Japan staring them in ih^ 
face, the Korean Government agu'cd to acc"P< 
the services of a Japanese financial advi^* a', 
a foieign nominee of Jajian as diplomatic advj^ u 
to the Foieign OOico, and fiuthei decided th 
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tho^ ^vould conlmcl no trontics witli foreign 
Powers, nnd grant no concessions to foreign 
npplicants without first consulting the Go\ern 
luont of Jnpan Tho thrends of tho wob woro 
being cnrefullj wo\on 

TIio future of Keren wns sCnlcd with the final 
\uctoncs of Tnpan Sho bad the bitter after 
toBto of tho war of 1894 to ''•nrn her of tho 
absolute nccossit) of firm nnd dctormincd meos 
urea if tho aacnficea which aho bad made nt 
tho altar of Ilachimnn woro not to proio barren 
Sho had ten jears of national profiignc) nnd 
international disturbance to point to in proof of 
tho danger to tho world from the prolonged 
onatenco of an unrestrained nnd untutored 
Korea, and bettor than nil, aho had n trump 
card up her elooic m tho text of tho nowlj 
concluded nlhanco with Great Britain wherein 
tho recognition of England won giion to her 
paramount position in Korea — backed by tho 
cogent argument preaonted by the most power 
ful fleet in tho world 

Tlio conditions woro ns favourable as could 
bo expected, nnd tho wnj ivns paved on the 
conoluBion of peace for a renownl of tho diplom 
atio onslaught upon tho Korean Citadel Never 
theless, it may well bo doubted whether tho 
veteran atateamnn of Japan, to whoso lot fell 
the task of sottmg in order tho Koreon House, 
z 
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looked with any great satisfaction upon the 
legacy bequeathed to him by his life-long friend 
and predecessor. Count Inouye, who had repaired 
to the Korean Court with shovel and broom m 
1895. However entertaining to the onlookers 
were the proceedings which now occupied the 
centre of the Korean stage, they can have been 
nothing but a source of intense strain and anxiety 
to the man to whom all Japan looked to carry 
them to a satisfactory termmation 

The negotiations which led up to the Conven- 
tion which was to sign the death-warrant of 
Korean independence are worthy of bemg put 
briefly upon record 

Early in November 1905, Marquis Ito repaired 
to Soul, bearing gifts from the Emperor of 
Japan to his brother Sovereign of Korea, and 
inter aha a silver vase from the Empress to 
Lady Om — mdirect testimony to the success 
which the schemes and pretensions of that 
ambitious lady had already achieved On the 
15th the Ambassador was closely closeted with 
the Emperor for upwards of three houis, a 
circumstance which aroused the suspicions of 
mihtant young Korea, who made abortive at- 
tempts at disturbing the peace by delivering 
perorations m front of the palace in favoui of 
the mdependence of their country. The vay 
having been duly paved by the interview of the 
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15tli, a ilocumont imbocUmf, iin|)ortant pro- 
p<wili was hniitlrd to Iht Go\tnmiciit b} Mr 
llnjnsbi on tin. Ifilb— a procorilinp wlncb Anstlj 
flultcrwl the inmatci of tin Korean ollicinl 
<lo\eeolf' noth Mnniuis Ilo and Mr Ilajasln 
txirciaei! mexbau'itibb paltenco m i xplamnif; in 
iktail to tbc Cabinet tbe iinpcmtUL rtasons for 
nmngumting a new Rtato of anairs between tbo 
two countnea Korca'a inifinmnagement of ber 
nlfairs bad in the jmat senouslj jeopardised tbc 
la-Iationa bctwi*rn tbe two countnes and iin 
jKnlled till jieacc of tbo world No sucb 
Situation could be tolcmteil apatn Such waa 
tbo drift of a patient and prolonged explanation 
Tlio argumenla uscil boro tbo impress of an lire 
futablt logic the explanations wtrt lucid and 
to tbo point jot tbo Ministers displajcd a 
paraljsing reluctance to take the lead in assent 
ing to the [innciples ndaainced Tlic I’nnio 
Minister watb cxcinplarj modest} excused him 
self on the plea of ignomncc incxpentnce and 
incompotcnct ' Jlarquis Ito was quick to point 
out that wbdo tlicso deficiencies might justlj 
baao bcon pleaded as valid reasons for declining 
ofiico in the first instance tboj could scarcclj 
bo bold as a justification for refusing to dis 
charge the duties of oflico when onco it had 
been accepted , and the Miiiistor, quite unable 
to traverse the incisive logic of tbo argument, 
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broke down and burst into tears Still no one 
could be found to bum their boats behmd them 
by actually signifying assent, and the difficulty 
was eventually solved in accordance with the 
best traditions of o^jera houffe, by Marquis Ito 
declaring that he would put the question for, 
and accept silence as giving consent This in- 
genious solution gave immense satisfaction to 
the Cabinet, who were thus spared all hirther 
exertion in endeavourmg to make up their 
mmds to speak* 

On the 17th diplomacy — intricate and pro- 
tracted — was the order of the day The pro- 
ceedings opened with a luncheon party, given by 
Mr Hayashi to the Korean dignitaries, at which 
an animated* discussion on the situation took 
place. Later m the afternoon the whole party, 
including Mr Hayashi, repaired to the palace to 
report progress to the Emperor, who had been 
indisposed on the previous day as a result of 
the long and momentous interview of the 15 th - 
Here the discussion of the detailed proposals of 
Japan dragged wearily on through the long after- 
noon, the Emperor, who remained secluded m 
another part of the palace, being kept informed 
at frequent intervals of the progress made As 
hour after hour passed by the sands of Korean 
independence slipped slowly but inexorably 
through the glass, and when at length at 8 r 3f. 
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JlarquiB Ito nnd Gonoml HnsegaT\n, who had 
boon coDBuming their souls m patience nntd they 
received intimation that the psj chological moment 
for their appearance had arrived, humed to the 
palace, it was felt that the supremo moment in 
the life of at least one nation was at hand The 
almost unimaginable vitnlitj of Korean powers 
of procrastination, however, succeeded in nsing 
to the occasion by one lost superb display , nnd 
it was not until the cold grey hours of early 
dawn that the hardl3 tried statesmen of Japan 
emerged from a night of strenuous tnal weary 
but triumphant, and happy in the knowledge 
that thej took with them in their pockets the 
title-deed to all that they had sncnficod so much 
to secure How the discussion waxed and ivaned, 
how as hour after hour sped by, the Emperor 
sent solicitous messages to the Envoy of Japan, 
urging him to rest lest the great labour ho was 
undergoing should impair bis health how the 
minister Li at length spoke out and deliberately 
declared that nothing remained but to accept in 
ioto the Japanese terms how a Cabmet cnsis 
took place and the Prime Minister fell for 
refusing to coimtononco or affix his seal to any 
agreement calculated to impair his country s 
sovereignty and how Mr Min Yong Ohol was 
thereupon instated in his stead, — nil these 
details of the momentons Conference transpired 
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at a later date, as did also the full text of the 
haidly-won Convention Under the provisioiis 
of this instrument a Residency - General was 
set up in Korea, the interests and subjects 
of that country abroad were placed in charge 
of the diplomatic and consular representatives of 
J apan, and the responsibility for her foreign 
affairs transferred from Soul to Tokyo. 

The early reception of this revised edition of 
the Korean pohty was not wholly encouraging. 
The temerity of the Mmister Li m first assent- 
ing to the terms of the Agreement evoked a 
retort" from patriotic Korea in the burning of 
his house; the students of certain schools who 
showed signs of unseemly commotion mdulged 
in an enforced holiday from their work , a little 
harmless stone- thro wmg brought down upon its 
authors imprisonment and one hundred blows of 
the bamboo , and the air became thick with 
rumours of patriotic suicides, ministerial resig- 
nations, revolution, and civil war No little 
truth, indeed, ran through the tangled skein of 
sensational rumour that now enveloped the 
capital The Cabinet handed m their resigna- 
tion, the Emperor refused to accept it , the 
Ministers persisted, the Emperor was obdurate 
Result a Gilbertian situation characteristically 
Korean — a Cabmet on strike A change effected 
in the presidency by the substitution of Mr Pak 
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Clio Soon for Mr 11m long Cliol, whoso career ns 
Primo Minister Imd been numbered lo hours, 
falling to hnng nlwut nn} nltomtion m tho 
situation, as did nlso n poremptorj order from 
the Emperor for n resumption of work. Marquis 
Ito at the end of a wcuk oeoleed the idea of a 
huge banquet, uhich dc'ico was successful m 
drauing tho Ministers from their retirement, 
and in sotting going once more tho creaking 
wheels of the ponderous coach of State 

Various earnest if misguided patriots, chips of 
tlio old Korean block nchioNesl momentary no- 
toncty bj inspinte-d protests against the non 
rcyimc not infroquentlj folloaed bj suicide, a 
proceeding which rceened no small encourage 
raont at tho hands of tho Emperor, who accorded 
tho victims state funerals and flowerj posthumous 
titles. As was remarked at tho time If his 
Jlajestj persisted in distinguishing suicides in 
this enviable manner, ho would not bo unlikely 
to lose BOV oral of his subjects. ’ A notable 
ovamplo of this attitude was that of Jlr Chjo 
Pjong sik, an older statesman and at one time 
special Ambassador to Japan on an abortive 
mission for tho noutmlisation of Korea under an 
mtomational guarantee, who was earlj m tho 
held urging tho Emperor to impeach tho Cabinet 
for concludmg tho now Convention Failing in 
his object, ho collected a follownng of malcontents 
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and proceeded to -tlie palace, where he made 
violent remonstrance against the new order of 
things. The following day saw the leader and 
his band seated at the gate of the Court of 
Justice awaiting punishment. Towards evening 
a message of pardon was received from the 
Emperor, whereupon the stalwart hero proceeded 
from the Board of Punishments to the Board of 
Decorations to renew his protest, and was 
promptly reheved by the Emperor of all further 
concern m the affairs of State Withm twelve 
days of the signing of the Convention his ohief 
follower, Mr Min Yonghwan, ex - Prime Minister 
and Chief Chamberlam, died by his own hand, 
to be followed twenty-four hours later by Chyo 
Pyong-sik himself, who “took opium” and ex- 
pired on the afternoon of December 1 

At this juncture Mr Yon Cbbi - ho, actmg- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, tendered his resig- 
nation two or three times, but as no one 
appeared willing to accept it he gave up what 
proved to be a useless formality, and retired to 
the seclusion of his private residence, whence 
nothing would induce him to emerge Plots for 
the assassination of Ministers became as plentiful 
as daisies m the spring, and a profusion of peti- 
tions denouncing the Convention flowed steadily 
in. The regularity, however, with which these 
missives came to hand soon led to their being 
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looked upon ns purely formal nfroirs of which 
no notice need bo taken Dcspito such omm 
ouB symptoms, moreo\cr, it was optimisticallj 
declared bj the end of tho jenr that tranquillity 
had boon restored throughout tho countrj — on 
assumption a Inch was rudolj tm\er8cd bj sub- 
sequent o\onts Boncath tho aurfaco fcoling 
seethed and bubbled, and tho spring and summer 
months of tho }cnr 190G aero remarkable chioflj 
for collisions in diflbrenl parts of tho country 
between tho supporters of tho now and tho uji- 
holders of tho old, secrotlj applauded, if not 
actually instigated, b\ tho Court, for the sup 
prcssion of which Japanese gendarmes and troops 
wero not infrcquentlj called in Thus with manj 
an oxpinng splutter did tho flamo of old Korea 
flicker slowly and painfullj out 
Tho task of tho noa Hesidont-Genoml was, 
indeed, no light one and tho statesmen of Japan 
were fortunate in persuading Marquis Ito to 
accept tho ofBco and so to carrj forward tho 
good work which ho had succcssfull) begun. An 
impoverished treasury accustomed to squander 
its slender funds upon a galaxy of palace syco- 
phants and parasites was slow to acquiesce in 
the now restnotions of w oil-ordered finance, and 
when tho Minister of tho Household faded to 
extract from tho reformed department funds 
which ho considored adequate to meet tho palace 
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expenses at tbe time of the new year, he in- 
continently resigned. An inquiry into the 

palace entourage revealed a motley crowd of 
between five and six thousand petty officials and 
hangers-on, of which number it was decided, as 
a first step, to dismiss about 3000 — a reform 
little calculated to add to the popularity of its 
author. With other sections of the populace 
reform in some of its mamfestations met with 
considerable applause. Immense astonishment 

was created, for instance, by an intimation that 
men would in future be appointed to office by 
selection made with reference solely to ability 
and not at all to family connection and Court 
intrigue , and when further several appointments 
were actually made in accordance with this novel 
plan, no httle satisfaction was added to the 
initial sensation of surprise. An announcement, 
too, to the effect that the Crown Prmce, whose 
first wife had died childless, would wed again, 
caused much fluttermg in the bosom of many 
a Korean maid, while the general interest excited 
by the news was doubtless greatly stimulated by 
the issue of an Imperial proclamation, which saw 
the light of day in March, prohibiting any 
weddmg till the selection of a Consort had been 
made. By the late summer the number of candi- 
dates had been reduced by a process of elimina- 
tion to seven, four more were about io be 
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rejected, and tho final choice made from the 
remaining three 

Much cntioiam, partly extravagant and partly 
just has been levelled against Japan in Korea 
To cntioiso her presence there is obviously absurd 
She is there in the first instance by right of might 
but her position gamed by might has received the 
recognition and the sanction of tho world. The 
Portsmeuth Treaty accepts it, the text of tho 
Anglo Japanese Agreement afiinns it, the volun 
tary withdrawal of all the Foreign Legations 
from Stml acknowledges it A fmt accompli, 
sealed and confirmed by such practical and 
documentary evidence, is scarcely worth the 
trouble of assailing She is there for on avoned 
and acknowledged purpose — the reform of the 
Government of Korea, a purpose in itself excel 
lent in presence of the assurance which stares 
boldly from the pages of history that the Korean 
IS unable to cleanse his own house and it is only 
when wo come to tho methods employed that solid 
ground for criticism is reached The red tape 
disease is acute in Japan, and is always productive 
of absurd and petty regulations. So m Korea. 
Despite the difference in longitude between the 
two countries, Tokyo tune must be used m Korea, 
The people must smoko short pipes, or again they 
must discard their immemorial robes of white for 
garments of a more dusky hue Such regulations 
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are ridiculous to a degree. They have been tried 
before and have failed They will probably fail 
again. The Korean has an inexplicable but 
unalterable preference for white, and with or 
without the sanction of the law white garments 
he will wear. To-day as in the past the most 
striking feature of the streets of Soul is the 
leisurely, white-robed gentleman, with his quaint 
black horse-hair hat, and his most noticeable 
adjunct is his elongated pipe. 

Such things, however, are, after all, matters 
of m inor importance ; far more serious questions 
are those of the power and procedure of the 
military, and the attitude of the Japanese immi- 
grants towards the Korean people With the 
sacrifices of the late war still firesh in the memory, 
the attitude of the military party m J apan became 
a sorn’ce of no little anxiety to the civil authorities. 
In the, early summer of 1906 a stormy battle 
raged between the two factions in the Govern- 
ment over the question of the opening of Man- 
churia, and the eventual triumph of the advocates 
of the open door was said to have been far from 
palatable to the mihtary junta. In Korea it is 
common knowledge that the feelings and the 
just claims of the natives met with scant con- 
sideration where the military authorities were 
concerned Land was taken regardless of any 
considerations except the supposed necessities of 
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militnrj strategy, nml sucli comiwnmtion only 
was paid os thoso wlio cominandeoaHl it clioso to 
pa^ It vras perhaps unrortunate, m the light 
of the adverse cnticism whicli ancli action not 
unnatnmlly o\oked, that loopholes ahould have 
heengiien the militnr),iii tho regulations defin 
ing tho position of tho .lapancsc nuthontics in tho 
protected country, for an escapo from tho salutary 
rcstnctions of civil control 

That tho Resident General appreciated the re 
quuements of tho situation, and nas sincerely 
anxious to do a ell hy Korea is in no any open 
to doubt Reform in tho admiiiistmtion strength 
omng of tho country s finances, agnciiltuml, on 
gineonng, and forestryr improvements — nil these 
found prominent places in tho forefront of his 
programma Nor aas ho blind to tho failings of 
his oam nationals m tho country There has 
been much to censure in tho conduct of our 
nationals hitherto in Korea," ho admitted on a 
public occasion m Tokyo ■ Tho greatest in 
dignities have been put upon tho Koreans, and 
they have been obliged to sufilr them with tears 
m their oyes. Now that this Empire has 

taken upon itself tho proteotorato of Korea, this 
improper behaviour calls for tho utmost corroo 
tion ” When it is added that a rough outsido 
estunato of the actual Korean population is 
12,000,000, and that in a single year (1905) tho 
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number of Japanese increased from 55,000 to 
5r2,OOOj it becomes clear that as time goes on 
the country must fall more and more under the 
influence of J apan ; and it is imperative for her 
good name and reputation as a civilised and 
civilising Power that she should leave no stone 
unturned to check and stamp out the high-handed 
and indefensible behaviour which has been a 
marked and unfortunate characteristic of her 
colonists in the past. The struggles of a weak 
and helpless people under the forceful gmdance 
of a conquering power — even if that guidance be 
in the direction of improvement and reform — are 
at all times calculated to call forth the sympathy 
of the lookers-on No one who has trafficked or 
travelled in the Far East can be bhnd to the fact 
that the victories of Japan conjured up a solid 
feeling among the Far Eastern residents of con- 
tinental Europe hostile to the Mikado’s Empire, 
and her people can ill afford to accentuate that 
feeling by any ill-advised or arbitrary action. 

Thus entrenched in Korea, it was said that 
Japan was anxious to estabhsh a Customs union 
between herself and that country The mere 
fact that only so lately as November 1905 she 
had accepted the treaties existing between the 
Powers and Korea should have been sufficient to 
contradict any such assertion. But a fuither 

1 By the summer of 1910 this latter figure had been doubled 
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guamntco was to bo found jn tbo perception and 
sngncitj of tho Btntcsman then at the holm m 
Korea “It la not with regard to Korea alone” 
said Marquis Ito, in addressing the members of 
tho foremost political part} in Japan, “but with 
regard to the whole problem of the Far East, 
that nothing opposed to tho scntimont of the 
Powers should bo done No strong country 
whatever can march forward indopondontly and 
at its own arbitrarj convonienca If Japan, 
puffed up b^ her victoncs in war, should forfeit 
tbo 83 mpath^ of tho Powers, she ^\^ll be laying 
up for herself misfortune m tho future. ^ 

Japan was, indeed, fortunate m the possession 
of a statesman solicitous ohovo all things, of the 
honour and fair famo of his country skilled also 
to steer her safely through tho rocks and shoals 
of tho international sea, and it ^as indeed a 
tragic example of the irony of Fate, that he 
should have been struck down by an nssassms 
knifo. Wielded by a citizen of tho ^e^y country 
whose best interests ho had served so welL 
Since tho above words were wntten the mevi 
table has come to pass Korea has been merged 
in tho Empire of Japan Notwithstanding the 
laborious efforts made by successive Residents 
General the system of dual control proved un 
equal to the task of preserving pubhc order and 
’ speech to tb® Sel/a fad, Fehmiiy 6, 1900. 
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tranquillity, and impressed with the necessity of 
more drastic reform, the Governments of the two 
countries agreed to conclude a treaty “providmg 
for complete annexation of Korea to the Empire 
of Japan.” ^ Thus August 29 , 1910 , saw the 
final passing of a picturesque but impracticable 
Empire. 


1 See Appendix IV 
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CHAPTER XVUL 

COIOTEROE AND KAILTrAYB IN CHINA. 

(A Paper read before lA« Propnetcn •/ London hutit^Uion^ 
IToTimber SO, 1008 .) 

When I received an invitation to give a leotnre 
at the London Inatitution, it seemed to me that 
I conld not do better than take as my theme 
oertam aspects of the many sided Chinese prob- 
lem, If there is one thing which is of para 
monnt importance to the manufacturing and 
tradmg classes — and, indeed, to the people as 
a whole — of the premier industrial and com 
mereial nation, it is the development of new 
markets. The greater the demand for Bntish 
manufactures, the greater the prosperity not 
only of the manufacturers whose capital and 
skill are employed m producing them and of 
the middle men who are engaged m distnhnting 
them, but of the workmg classes also, whose 
prime necessity is certam and constant employ 
ment. This is a mere truism. But while it is 
2 A 
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easy enough to indulge in platitudes as to the 
necessity of finding new markets, it is not quite 
so easy to point out where they are to be found. 

China provides us to-day with a market of 
no little value. She took from us last year 
(1907), for instance, goods to the value of 
£15,261,750 but the potentialities of the 
Chinese market are out of all proportion to its 
present capacity. In other words, China’s talent 
still lies buried in the ground. Some day, when 
she learns to appreciate the wisdom of the 
diligent servant who made his five talents into 
ten and proceeds to emulate his admirable ex- 
ample, she wiU become one of the greatest trad- 
ing areas in the world. Let me give point to 
this by a comparison. On May 13 of the present 
year (1908), President Boose velt, speaking at a 
Conference of the Governors of the States of 
the Umon, indulged in some sharp criticisms of 
the prodigality with which the mineral wealth 
of the United States was being squandered. I 
extract a single sentence only “We began 
with coalfields,” he declared, “more extensive 
than those of any other nation, and with iron 
ores regarded as inexhaustible, and many experts 
now declare that the end of both iron and coal 
is in sight.” Contrast with this state of affairs 
the case of China. Here natural resources of 

1 Including Hong-Kong, Macao, and Wei-hai-wei 
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almost mcaloulaHe extent are being sednlondy 
hoarded up for future generations Writing 
some years ago of the coni deposits in Chinn, 
the celebrated German geologist, Baron P Von 
Eiobthofen, declared that the southern half of 
the province of Shan si constituted " one great 
coalfield of moredible wealth," and added that 
the quantity of coal available for cheap extrac 
tion was so large that at the then rate of con 
sumption ” the world could be supphed from 
Shan 81 alone for several thousand years.” At 
Ta Yeh on the Yang tare nvor, to give but one 
other example of the enormous mmeral wealth 
of the empu^, stands a mountain of iron ore 
three milea long and four hundred feet high, 
capable, accordmg to the estimate of a European 
engmeer, of supplymg 700 tons of iron a day 
for 1000 years. Yet we find “ wom-ont London 
horse-shoes commg out 12,000 miles by sea, and 
then journeying inland within a stone s-throw 
of the greatest iron ore deposits m the world, 
there to he sold at high prices because a working 
plan without restnctions has not yet been found 
by which to drive a little way mto the bowels 
of mother earth " ' 

When we begm to sum up the assets of Chinn 

its 400,000,000 of frugal and mdustnous people, 

‘ ItoTniM'in lh« Ru- But «jjd iU Altamath, brHrPutiam 
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its incalculable mineral wealth scattered boun- 
teously over a compact territory nearly half as 
large agam as the United States of America, 
its variety of soil and chmate, its immense rivers 
and vast seaboard — we find ample justification 
for forming a big estimate of the industrial and 
commercial future of that country But I am 
particularly anxious to lay stress upon what 
I have said as to buried talents, because, con- 
trary to some authorities perhaps, I do not look 
for any very great increase in China’s foreign 
trade under existing conditions. Conditions are 
changing in Chma at the present time, it is true, 
more especially in the matter of improved, com- 
munications, and upon this point I shall have 
more to say later on; but before dwelling upon 
this, let me give my reasons for differing with 
those who hold that the 400,000,000 consumers of 
China must necessarily constitute the stupend- 
ous market for British manufactures which figures 
of such magnitude not unnaturally suggest. 

The conclusions which I have arrived at, and 
which I am about to put before you, have been 
formed mainly from personal observation while 
travelling through two of the largest provinces 
in Chma, the provinces of Ssiich‘uan and Yun- 
nan, having between them an area of 300,000 
square miles — an area, that is to say, two and a 
half times as large as that of Great Britam and 
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Ireland — and n population of approximately 

50.000. 000 m the case of tho former and 

12.000. 000 m the case of tho latter Since my 
journey through them iras performed chiefly on 
foot, I had ample opportunity for Iciaurolj obser- 
vation Tho first conclusion which I came to was 
that the requirements of tho Chinese are clcmen 
tary m kmd. In all tho largo tovns in SsOchhian 
the shops taught tho samo lesson- Nearly overj 
alternate shop was a food shop, and was 
engaged in a trade, therefore, in which the 
foreigner has little or no concern. After tho 
food stores tho next most numerous were those 
supplying cottons tho matenal with which tho 
masses of China almost oiclnsnolj clothe them 
selves. And after these undoubtedly camo shops 
which retaded a wonderful miscellanj of articles 
—clocks, watches, lamps, soaps, crockery , glass 
ware, china ware, matches, and a score mora 
Opium and nccossones for opium smoking were, 
needless to say, in evidence ns well 

My conclusions, then, were tolerably simple, 
and may bo summed up under two mam heads — 
first, that of all foreign manufactured goods the 
products of cotton find tho largest and readiest 
sale, and that for tho rest the Chmeso distribute 
their patronage impartially among tho makers of 
a vanety of goods usually classed as sundries, 
and second, that m the matter of cotton goods 
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Great Britain enjoys the lion's share of the 
trade, while sundries are supplied chiefly by 

Germany, Austria, and to an increasing extent 
by Japan. 

These deductions from my personal observation 
are faithfully borne out by trade statistics. In 
the reports of the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs, her import trade is divided into six 
classes, as foUows . — 

1. Sundnes 4 Metals 

2. Cotton goods 5 Woollen goods 

3 Opium 6 Miscellaneous piece goods 

In 1906, the year during which I was carrying 
on my investigations in China, her total import 
trade was valued at £67,150,044, and this sum 
was divided between the six classes of goods as 
foUows . — 


1 Sundries . .£32,628,896 

2 Cotton goods 25,163,468 

3 Opium . . 6,313,635 

4 Metals 2,846,622 

6 Woollen goods • 721,362 

6 Miscellaneous piece goods 504,071 


You will notice that here sundries come first 
on the list, whereas I placed cottons above them 
This by no means invalidates my deductions, and 
is susceptible of a simple explanation Under 
the heading of “sundries” is included an enor- 
mous variety of goods — all those goods, in fact, 
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which tho Chmcao buj nnd which cannot be 
inclndod in nny of tho other five classea. Thus, 
in addition to a aanotj of manufactured goods 
we find under this heading large quantities of 
food stuffs and raw materials tho consumption 
of which brings no gnst to the foreign manu 
facturors mill In 190G tho imports comprised 
under tho heading "sundncs” included — to take 
some of tho most important of the food studs 
and raw matonals — such articles ns follow — 


1 Fljh and dibfrj ptndacta 337,3fi8 

2. Flour 1 03G 176 

3, Rica 1 933 786 

4 Sugar 9 936 961 

6 Coal 1 430 387 

6 TUnber 888,383 


Total £16,633 161 


These items alone therefore account for more 
than half of tho £32,628,890 worth of goods 
classed as "sundnes," 

Now let mo apply tho test of fignres to my 
second mam conclusion — namely that whdo the 
share of Great Bntam m tho trade m " sundries ” 
is comparatively small, her shore m the cotton 
trade is proponderatmgly great. Again, taking 
the figures for 1906 we find that of the total 
of £32,628,896, which represents tho value of 
sundnes taken by China Great Bntam was 
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responsible for the comparatively small share 
of £3,232,479, or approximately one -tenth of 
the whole. In respect of other two of the six 
classes her record is far better, the woollen trade 
bemg almost monopolised by her, and her share 
in the metal trade amounting to nearly one- 
half. These, however, are, comparatively speak- 
ing, small items, and it is in the cotton trade 
that her great advantage is to be seen. Of the 
£25,136,458, representing the total value of the 
cotton import trade from all sources in 1906, 
the Umted Kingdom supplied £9,681,632, or 
nearly two-fifths of the whole. Looked at from 
another point of view, it will be seen that the 
value of the cotton goods which the United 
Kingdom sends annually to China amounts 
to practically two -thirds of the value of the 
whole of her export trade to that country.^ 
Under existing circumstances, then, it is the 
cotton industry that is mainly concerned m 
Anglo-Chinese trade, and it is to the cotton 
industry, therefore, that my remarks will be 
mainly directed. 

The value of the trade is considerable, but 
large as it is, it is not by any means as large 
as a superficial consideration of the potentialities 
of the Chinese market would suggest that it 
ought to be It can be, and indeed frequently 

1 Cottons in 1906, £9,681,632, all other goods, £5,m,4i0 
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:a argued that here are 400,000,000 human 
bcinga who, without exception almost, clothe 
themselves wholly or partially in cottons. 
Surely, then, here is a demand which should 
keep the looms of Lancashire in a state of 
perpetual motion in their endeavour to meet 
iL Those who argue thus, however, lose sight 
of the fact that this predilection of tiio Chinese 
for cotton garments is hj no means a now one 
For hundreds of jears — perhaps for thousands 
— the Chmese have dressed themselves in cotton 
clothes, and they have done so without the 
smallest difiiculty, and wholly unaided by the 
manufacturers of Europe. Indeed I may go 
much further, and point out that until the in 
ventions of Richard Arkwright and Eli 'Whit- 
ney revolutiomsed the cotton industry the 
movement -of cotton cloth was not from Europe 
to Chinn but from China to Europe, in the 
shape of nankeens to provide small clothes for 
our grandfathers. In other words, as m the 
matter of food so in the matter of clothmg 
the Chmese are to all mtents and purposes self 
supporting It IS true that the beautifully 
finished products of Lancashire looms have 
taken the place to a certam extent of the 
coarser Chmese home made fabno on account 
of their superior finish and appearance. The 
wealthy man, that is to say, prefers the foreign 
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rc-pon'^ible for the comparatively small share 
ef £.T,232 ,m 70, or appioximately one -tenth of 
the uhole. In respect of other two of the six 
cla‘:':C'S Imr recorrl is far better, the woollen trade 
benif: almost monopolised by hei, and her shau- 
in the metal trade amoiintinc: to nearly one- 
half These, however, aie. comparatively speak- 
insr, small items, and it is in the cotton tiadc 
tliat her "real advantage is to he seen. Of the 
i!23,13G.4 aS, lepicsenting the total value of the 
cotton impoit trade from all soiuccs in 190G, 
the United Ivingdom supplied £0,G81,G32, or 
ncaily twoTifths of the whole. Looked at fiom 
anothei point of view, it nill be seen iliat the 
\ahie of the cotton croods \\hich the United 
Kingdom sends annually to China amounts 
to pinctically tvo-thiids of the value of the 
V hf>le of hei expoit trade to tliat country.^ 
Und^r existing ciicnmstances, then, it is the 
(■(•lion indu^itiy that is mainly concerned in 
Ani:l»>. Chinese trade, and it is to the rollon 
indvrtn, tlurcfoie, tlmt my lomaiks v ill !>*• 
n. tnil » <hrerted 
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IS nrgucd thnt hero are 400,000,000 human 
beings wlio, iMthout exception almost, dotho 
themsehes -wholly or partially in cottons. 
'Purely, then, hero is a demand which should 
keep the looms of Lancashire m a state of 
perpetual motion in thoir endearour to moat 
It. Those who argue thus, however, lose sight 
of the fact thnt this predilection of tiio Chinese 
for cotton garments is by no means a new one 
For hundreds of jears — perhaps for thousands 
— the Chinese ha\o dressed themselves in cotton 
clothes, and thoj hare done so without the 
smallest difficulty, and wholly unaided by the 
manufacturert of Europe. Indeed I may go 
much further, and point out thnt until the in 
vontions of Richard Arkwright and Eh Whit- 
nej ro\ olulioiiised tho cotton industry the 
movement of cotton cloth was not from Europe 
to China but from Chinn to Europe in the 
shape of nankeens to provide small dothes for 
our grandfathers. In other words, os m the 
matter of food so in tho matter of clothmg 
tho Chinese are to all intents and purposes self 
supporting It 16 true that the beautifully 
finished prodnets of Lancashire looms have 
taken tho place to a certain extent of the 
coarser Chinese homo made fabric on account 
of their superior finish and appearance. The 
wealthy man, that is to say, prefers the foreign 
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article to the native. But to the teeming millions 
appearance is nothing and durability is every- 
thing, and the machine-made fabric of Europe 
does not compare in durability with the hand- 
made cloth of China itself. A hand-to-mouth 
existence is the normal condition of the vast 
bulk of the population of China, and to people 
living under such conditions the purchase of 
their clothes is entirely dominated by three 
main considerations — durability, warmth, cost 
In all three respects the native home - made 
cloth excels the foreign machine-made fabric. 

The importance attached to durability and 
warmth is illustrated by the method of purchase 
which I found in vogue among the poorer classes 
in Ssuch'uan. The purchaser weighs instead of 
measuring the material, and then proceeds to 
bargain as to the price per ounce, instead of per 
foot or per yard This in itself proves that 
weight, which represents warmth and strength, 
is a matter of supreme importance The import- 
ance of cost to the average Chinese peasant or 
coolie may be gauged by the fact that it is no 
uncommon sight to see the purchaser of a box of 
matches priced at 3 cash or the fourteenth part of 
a penny, counting the number of matches to see 
that he is obtammg full value for his money, 
before concluding his bargain. I found the ruling 
price of locally made cloth in Ssiich'uan to be 
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about 28 cash per ounce. This worked out at 
from 24 to 25 cash, or about three fifths of a penny 
a Chinese foot of 13J- inches — a price which may 
bo still further reduced by patient bargainmg In 
the same distnct the price of Manchester grey 
shirting was quoted as ranging fiem 28 to 3G cash 
per Chinese foot, according to quality 

Here, then, you have mj reasons for forming a 
comparatively moderate estimate of the Chinese 
market oven for foreign cotton goods, and once 
more I find that mj deductions from personal 
observation are home out by the statistics of 
China's foreign trade. In 1906 for instance, 
Ch’ung K’lng, the port through which passes 
practically the whole of the foreign import trade 
of Sstlch'aan, took rather less than IS 000,000 
yards of foreign grey shirting Allowing for the 
sake of argument six yards per head per annum 
this amount would suffice to clothe rather more 
than 2,000,000 people From this sunple calou 
lation wo find that roughly speakmg 48 000 000 
out of the 60,000,000 mhahitants of Ssttoh nan, 
or DC per cent of the population of the provmce, 
are entirely independent of foreign supply This 
calculation is, of course, a very rough one, but it 
serves to illustrate my contention — namely, that 
to base an estunate of Chma s demand for foreign 
manufactures upon the assumption that the 
demand will bo proportionate to the size of her 
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population, is to base it upon premisses which are, 
to say the least of it, fallacious. 

Nevertheless the population of China is so vast 
that even if only a comparatively small percentage 
of her people purchase British-made fabrics, the 
matter, as I have already shown by the aid of 
figures, is one of no little importance. The im- 
ports of cottons have, it is true, been abnormal 
during recent years In 1905, for instance, they 
headed the list of foreign imports with a value of 
i^27,293,548, and in 1906 this item still stood at 
the abnormally high figure of £25,136,457. The 
result of this over-buying has, of course, been a 
glutted market and a drop in the value of cotton 
imports in 1907 to £19,323,827 out of a total 
import trade of £67,665,223. Such fluctuations, 
however, will eventually right themselves, and 
must not be taken as signs of any real decline in 
the Chinese demand. On the contrary, I look for 
expansion in this trade in the future, and venture 
to add yet a few further comments upon it which, 
in my opinion, its importance demands 

Bearing in mind what T have said as to the 
purchasers of foreign cottons being limited to the 
middle and upper classes, it may be anticipated 
that the demand for such goods will by no means 
be restricted to plain goods such as grey shirtings 
and sheetings, but will be extended to the higher- 
grade Manchester goods. Wherever I made in- 
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qumi-it, 1 found nn incrcuungdcitmnd for fnstblnck 
"Itnlinn'<’’ nnd oilier I indeed fabrics Goods of 
Ibis cln’s nro undoublcdlj meeting nith steadily 
incre-cing farour nl the bands of the Chinese nnd 
in the muiufncluro of this claps of article Great 
Untnin slnnds pre-emincnl Inlicntcd skill upon 
the port of her opemtixes nnd n climnto peculiarly 
fuilrd to the nraving industry Imvo combined to 
pliee I^nncssliire m n |iosition of undisputed 
rup^nonty over all her nrals in this particular 
indu^trx n Fujienontx which is clearly reflected 
III the customs statistics no lips than I8G SOt.OOO 
of the JIO.IOS 000 square sards of lino cottons 
importeil into Cliinn in I'>05 having been of Eng 
lull make All my inquiries lind me to boliovc 
that the demand for fancy cottons is on the 
increo. e nnd is capable of considerable further ox 
pansion, nnd the irporln which nro received from 
Ills Majesty s Coiiimercinl Attache in Chinn go to 
confirm my lielief In his report on tho tmdo of 
fliinn for 1307, for instance. Sir A IIosio says 
“f)f fnnex cottons, chintzes, nnd pbun cotton 
pnnts pnntisl satet im nnd reps, plain fast black 
Italians' plain lastmgs, plain, dyed and figured, 
lirocadisl nnd spotted shirtings nil showed increases 
over lOOC nnd there nppears to bo little doubt 
that much of the monuy proxioualy spent on 
plainer goods is now being dixerted to these fancy 
goods which please the eye Fast block ' Italians,’ 
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for instance, are great favourites, and the imports 
rose from 1,302,906 pieces in 1906 to 1,921,402 
pieces in 1907, of the value of .£1,527,629.” 

Let me give in brief my reasons for looking 
for expansion in the demand for such goods. 
They are as follows. Silk is an indigenous pro- 
duct in China Silk has consequently provided 
the material for the garments of the wealthy for 
many ages. There are in Chma large numbers 
who would dearly hke to dress in the silks affected 
by their more wealthy fellows, but who are pre- 
cluded from doing so on the ground of expense. 
For these people the beautifully finished cotton 
fabrics — such, for mstance, as are supplied by the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association — provide a convenient 
substitute The difference in price m Ch’ung- 
K’mg between cotton “Italians” and silk was 
given me by a Chinese importer as follows • black 
“Italians” of the quality most in demand, 2d a 
square foot, silk from 8d. to lljd. a square foot. 
The consequent' advantage possessed by the former 
over the latter to persons of moderate means is 
amply apparent. The importation of this class of 
goods has increased from 15,860,000 square yards 
in 1867 to 220,195,000 square yards m 1905, and 
the great bulk of these 220,195,000 square yards 
is made up, as Mr H B Morse, the statistical 
secretary to the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs points out, “ by ‘ imitations,’ by cheap 
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cotton substitutes for a more expensive woollen 
fnbnc, bj an appeal to the eye.” I might add 
that block “ Italians ” are not used for makmg 
trousers and jackets only, but also for the outside 
co\tnng of shoes ond bats. 

At the other end of the scale of cotton 
products wo find n largo demand for a senu 
manufactured article, namely, cotton yam This 
IS used by the people m the production of the 
Iiomo-mado cloth of which I have already 
spoken, the foreign machine made yam pro 
Tiding tho warp for a weft of hand spun 
Cliineso cotton In tho most remote comers of 
tho Empire I found a regular feature of the 
village street to consist of long white stretches 
of cotton yam arranged by the women m pre 
pamtion for their labour at tho loom. The 
n\cnigo not import of cotton yam for the 
years 1001 5 was 335,003,872 lb., in addition to 
which tho mills of Shanghai and other Chmese 
ports turn ont about 100,000,000 lb , making 
tho total consumption of machine -spun yam 
about 435,000,000 lb per annum. The great 
bulk of this consists of yams of Coarse Counts 
(12 b — 24 s), and the supply of this commodity 
has passed from Great Britain to India and 
Japan, whoso cheap labour and geographical 
position have enabled them to practically mono- 
polise the market The amount supplied by 
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Great Britain m 1905 was only 2,943,333 
lb , as against 248,974,333 lb. by India and 
91,289,467 lb by Japan 

I have dwelt at some length upon the cotton 
tiade because, as I have been at pains to point 
out, it overshadows, both in its magnitude and 
its importance, the whole of the Chinese import 
trade Let me now sum up in a sentence the 
final conclusion which I have derived firom my 
investigations into the character of the Chinese 
market. It amounts to this, that Chma is in 
the mam self-supporting, and that “foreign 
traders can. only hope to dispose of their mer- 
chandise there in proportion to the new tastes 
they introduce, the new wants they create, and 
the care they take to supply what the demand 
really means ” These words are not, in point 
of fact, my own, they are the ipsissima verha 
of no less an authority than Sir Bobert Hart, 
but they exactly express my own opinion If, 
then, we desire to increase our trade under 
existing conditions, we must endeavour to intro- 
duce new tastes, to create new wants, and to 
he careful to supply what the demand really 
means How can this best be done ? The 
massive conservatism of the Chinese is almost 
past belief. It is preposterous, but it is also 
unyielding and overwhelming, and it cannot 
possibly be ignored. It is quite useless trymg 
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to force upon n ChiiicBo something he does not 
unnl. I rcmcnibor hearing a stoiy which 
mil} or mn} not bo tmo, but which is worth 
n iHintiiig ns illustmting m3 point The Chinese 
in n certain open port vmntcd red candles to 
bum at tho shnnes of their ancestors. They 
applied to the chief British firm trading in the 
port Tho firm ofTored white candles of tho 
usual kind These were tho candles they 
suppliwl and tho Chineso could take them or 
li ivo them as tho} liked The Chinese elected 
to lenio them and were speedily rewarded for 
thiir decision for a German, hcnnng of the 
case, cahlcil to tho Fatherland for a large con 
Bigiimint of red candles to bo sent out with all 
speed Hero was a case of a German at any 
rate, taking care to supply what the demand 
rcall} meant For tho following case I can 
in} self louch A roissionar} m the mtenor 
once showed mo a magnificent bundle of samples 
of cotton goods which ho had been asked to 
submit to tho local Cliincso firms. The patterns 
on tho goods woro ontirel} out of harmony with 
Cliiiicso ideas, and no ono would look at them, 
Obiiousl}, then, it is most important to cnlti 
vate tho tastes of tho Chinese This can only 
bo done satisfactonl} , I believe, by employmg 
trained Chinese tmaollors to visit the centres 
of distribution all over tho country and to male 
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reports as to the nature of the tastes of the 
people in the different locjalities, while at the 
same time advertising their goods This 'system 
has been put into practice by the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, who were employing twenty 
Chinese travellers when I was m China. One 
of these men penetrated to ChAngtu, the capital 
of the province of Ssuch‘uan, where he secured 
a stall at the annual fair held in that city. 
Here he exhibited and distributed his samples, 
gave descriptions in Chinese of the goods dyed 
by his employers, and no doubt collected import- 
ant information as to the tastes and wants of the 
locality. It is, I believe, by methods of this- kind 
that the greatest results are likely to be obtained 
Now let me point out the main obstacles 
which at present stand in the way of any very 
considerable expansion of trade. They are in 
my opinion two — first, the restricted purchasing 
power of the people , and second, the absence 
of modern methods of transport There are, no 
doubt, other obstacles in the way which are 
sufficiently serious, such as, for instance, the 
chaotic condition of China’s currency and the 
irregularities and abuses of taxation , but to 
embark upon a discussion of all the disabihties 
under which trade is carried on in China would 
be a task of too great magnitude to attempt 
in the course of a lecture of only an hour’s 
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duration 1 ahall, thorefore, content myself 
with a roforonco to the two former In the 
earlier part of my paper I called attention to 
(ho \’nst unde\ eloped resources of China, and 
pointed to the future which awaits the country 
AVith the systematic development of these re 
Eources, romuneratiio employment would be 
found for that vast army of men ui Chma 
who, ns Dr Arthur Smith has pointed out, “are 
driven by the constant and chronic reappear 
nnco of the wolf at their door to spend their 
life in on everlasting gnnd." Cheapness runs 
not m China and wages ore proportionately 
lou Hero are examples from my own observa 
tion The boatmen who took me down the Min 
nier m Ssuch uan received from them Chmese 
captain la 7d. per man for the jonmey of 
seven days — 25 d per man per day for able 
liodied Inbourors working from dawn till dark. 
In the centre of the sdk weaving distnots of 
Ssuch'uan I found the pay of skilled workmen 
averaging ^d. a foot, and the daily e a rn in gs of 
a skilful workman at this rate of pay aggre- 
gating 4d- In another part of the same pro- 
vince the members of the Blackburn Commercial 
Mission found the wages of the weavers engaged 
in manufacturing cotton cloth to amount to 
Is. Cd. per week of six days 
It will be seen tbat wages on this scale do 
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not admit of the wage -earner putting by a 
great sum in the course of the year for the 
purchase of foreign’ goods. 

How closely the purchasing power of the 
people in Western China is dependent upon 
what they are themselves able to sell is illus- 
trated by the following facts which came under 
my own notice In the town of Sui Fu, a con- 
siderable centre of distribution on the borders 
of the provinces of Ssuch'uan and Yun-nan, the 
President of the Piece - Goods Guild told me 
that in 1905 the trade in grey shirtings and 
cotton “Itahans” done between the town and 
the province of Yun-nan amounted to 60.000 
taels, whereas, owing to the failure of the Yun- 
nan opium crop m the spring of 1906 the same 
trade amounted in that year to only 30,000 
taels This seems to indicate clearly that the 
people buy foreign goods m proportion to their 
ability to export their own produce in payment. 
We may not unprohtably glance, then, at the 
figures of Chma’s import and export trade In 
the year 1906, which I have taken for my 
statistical illustrations throughout this paper, 
China bought from Great Britam goods to the 
value of 15 J mdlion pounds On the other 
hand, she was only able to sell to us goods 
to the value of less than 4 millions,^ bemg thus 

1 £3,962 960 
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left With an adverse balance of over 11 J miUionB 
on the year’s transaction. The figures of her 
trade %7ith all foreign countnes during the same 
penod are os follows — 

Import* ^67 623 618 

Export* 88,916,838 

Giring a total adraiM balance for the year of £*>8,606 780 

This seems to point to the reodmesa of the 
Chinese to buy foreign goods up to the limit of 
their purchasing power, and we ore I think, 
entitled to make this deduction, that her pur 
chase of foreign goods will expand m proportion 
to the increase m her purohoaing capacity and 
that her purchasing capacity wDl m its turn 
be determined by the development or otherwise 
of her latent resources. 

Now I come to the second of the two mam 
obstacles — namely, the absence of modem means 
of transport. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance smee accessibihty is one of the con 
ditiOQS nece®ary to convert such things as coal 
and iron ore &om mere inorganic matter into 
marketable commodities. At the present time 
the vast area of China is traversed by thousands 
of mdee of medimval communications — perdons 
water ways, ununagmable cart-roads, and tortu 
ouB coohe tracks. It is however, precisely in 
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this direction — the direction of unproved com- 
munications — that China is making most head- 
way under the stimulus of her growing ambitions 
and her new-born aspmations, and I propose, 
therefore, to conclude my paper with a brief 
description of recent railway enterprise in China. 
This subject is of particular interest to Enghsh- 
men for an additional reason to that provided 
by the prospects of increasing trade following 
upon the opening up of the country by railways, 
for, according to my calculations, Europe has 
at the present time approximately £30,000,000 
invested m various railway enterprises in China 
and Manchuria, a preponderating proportion of 
which is British capital. 

The evolution of railway construction in China 
durmg the past twelve years is of extreme m- 
terest, since it reflects the various stages in the 
history of the gradual emancipation of China 
from foreign control, so far as that movement 
has at present gone. The first railways which 
were built were constructed, controlled, and, in- 
deed, owned by foreign Governments This was 
during the period when the partition of Chma 
was in the air, and when “spheres of influence” 
were consequently the order of the day Bail- 
ways commg under this category are the Bussian 
railway m Manchuria, a great part of which is 
now in the hands of Japan, the German railway 
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in Shnntung, nnd the French railway at present 
being built in YUn non China soon became 
ahvo to the danger of these political weapons 
in tho hands of tho foreigner nnd to the part 
which they wore playing in ushering on the 
break, up of tho Empire, nnd in the summer of 
1900 she entered her protest through the agency 
of tho " Boxers." 

Thereafter came a change in the relations 
between Europe nnd Chma which was reflected 
in tho changed conditions under which the next 
senes of radwaj-s was bndt. When equdihnnm, 
which had been so rudely shaken in 1900, was 
more or less restored, foreigners again came for 
ward with schemes for constmetmg radways. Far 
greater respect, however, was now shown to 
Chinn, and though such lines ns were under 
taken wore built under foreign management and 
financed wnth foreign capital, nnd a share of their 
profits hypothecated to the foreign concession 
aircs, they were nevertheless regarded as Chinese 
Government enterpnses. The three Imes that 
were constructed under these conditions are tho 
Peking- Hankow railway, tho Ching ting Tni 
y uen fu line, nnd the Shanghai Nanking radway 

Then came the Titanic struggle in Manchuria, 
amid whoso fertde plains nnd wooded mountains 
men of tho East warred desperately with men 
of the West China looked on with drawn 
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bieatb, pondering many things, as the represen- 
tatives of East and West rough-hewed them 
destinies at her gates, and when the great out- 
standing lesson of the war emerged, when it 
was made clear that, cceteris ]paribus, the people 
of the East were a match for the people of the 
West, seed which had already been sown sprang 
suddenly to life , theories which up to now had 
been amoiphous and indefinite became the 
caidinal ai tides of a new belief Once more the 
changed attitude of China towards Europe was 
lefiected m her railway agreements Capital 
vas wanted and capital had to be borrowed, 
but lienceforth the terms upon which such 
capital was hoi lowed were going to be China’s 
teiins and not the terms of the foreign conces- 
sional! c Undei these changed conditions various 
loan agreements weie contracted, and the feature 
whicli calls for comment in these transactions 
IS to he found in the fact that in each succeed- 
ing agieeinent the teims have been more favour- 
able to China and consecpiently less favourable 

tiio foreigner 

Fii'it came a contiact in March 1907, for a 
loin foi tlie constiuction of the Canton-Kowloon 
laihvay In this case tlie railwa}’- is moitgaged 
< 1 ^ ‘^eciiiity loi the loan, and the Eiitish engiiieer- 
in chit f and diief accountant, lor wliose appomt- 
nv nt piovision is made undei the teims of the 
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ngrccmont, ha\o a certain measure of authonty 
and responsibility confonod upon them as re- 
prcsentatii es of the bondholders. Since the 
Canton Kowloon loan ngrocment, loan contraots 
liaio boon arranged for the constmotion of two 
other important railways — namely, for the 
Tientsin Pukow railway, the agreement for 
whicli was signed m Jnnunrj 1908 and for the 
Shanghai Hangchow Ningpo line, the agreement 
for which ivas signed in March 1908 In these 
cases the loans are guaranteed by the Chmese 
Goiemment, but the milways themselves are 
not mortgaged as security and the European 
experts hn\o no position except that of employis 
in the service of the Chinese Railway Adminis 
trntion I am by no means cortam that the 
aierago inicstor in these last two ventures 
realises how great is the change in the con 
ditions under which ho has invested his money, 
and I am inclined to think that when it does 
dawn fully upon him, he will make up his mmd 
that next time the Chinese want his money 
they will have to ofTer him something more 
than an Imperial edict by way of security 

kloncy will, unquestionably, be wanted for 
further railway projects. Accordmg to ML do 
Lapoynbro, an engmeer on the Shansi railways 
there are in China proper at the present time 
1728 mdes of railway already open, 1087 miles 
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under construction, 3618 miles sanctioned, and 
a further 2575 miles already projected. The 
question of chief importance to China is, of 
course, on what terms will the money required 
he forthcoming 2 Her determination to regain 
as far as possible complete ownership and control 
of existing railways is shown by her recent loan 
of <£5,000,000 from England and France for the 
purpose of buying back the Peking - Hankow 
railway, and we may be sure that she will 
endeavour to raise her railway loans in future 
on conditions similar to those on which she 
borrowed the money for the Tientsin-Pukow and 
Shanghai-Ningpo lines. This, no doubt, displays 
a very proper and a very natural sentiment on 
the part of the Chmese, but there are features 
of the “rights recovery movement” which are 
likely to have a steadymg effect upon European 
investors In the case of the Shanghai-Ningpo 
railway, for instance, no sooner had the Chinese 
Government contracted their loan agreement with 
a British syndicate than they handed over the 
construction and control of the line to two private 
Chinese companies in the provinces of Chekiang 
and Kiangsu, in spite of the fact that it was 
specifically recorded in the agreement that the 
construction and control of the line were vested 
in themselves. Needless to say, the prospects 
of such undertakings becoming remuneiative are, 
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under imcli circumstnnccs, greatly diminislied, 
and the \nIuo of tlic in\cstment is doprccmtcd 
nccordinglj Still more ominous haNo been 
certain rx’cont doxclojiments in connection ■nith 
tlic Impennl milwnjB of Northern Cliina These 
lines, winch connect I’ching with such un 
portnnt places ns Nm chwnng and Mukden m 
Mnnchunn, passing through Tientsin nnd Shan 
hni kiinn, are the onlj lines of any importance 
tlinl 1 have not so far mentioned Tlio reason 
18 that thoj wire constructed under peculiar 
circumstances nnd do not fall within any ono 
of the three categories into which I linie 
divided nil other tnilwnjs in China, Tho main 
line was in tho first inslnnco constructed for tho 
Chinese Goi-cniment bj British engineers and 
finance-d bj the Viceroj of Cliih lu In 1898, 
howoier, a loan wns conlmctca with Bntish 
capitalists for tho extension of the lino beyond 
tho great wall Russinn nggression in North 
Cliinn wns nt that time a serious nnd n grow 
ing menace, and the Bntish Goecnimcnt, realis 
ing tho ndenntngo of Cliina strengthening her 
hold upon the regions to tho north nnd cast of 
Peking, took up nn attitude of active bcno\ 
oicnco towards tho transaction which proved of 
tho greatest benefit to Cliina To make a long 
storj short, this railway is a Chinese property 
Tho Ciiineso Govomment exercises fuU control 
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with Uio result thnt Mr kinder Ims himself 
toiidi red Ills resignation. 

Tlin moral of nil lliis m that the lioro brnined 
njKisllcs of the new patriotism arc for tho moment 
III the ascendant, and nro intoxicated with the 
■niiii of recent siicce-ss. Ncxerthcless, no one 
know-B Im ttcr than docs tho well informed Chinese 
how dnngirous to Ins countrj's credit must be 
nil) undue prolongation of a pohc) of this kind 
Cliiiii “'0 iidministmtion unchecked by foreign 
fiU|H rMBion docs not )ol inspire that confidence 
which IB < S'l ntinl if capital is to ho attracted 
insti-nd of Is mg fnghtened avro) Let mo con 
clud' ni) hncf nuno) b) a quotation from an 
ndmtrahli article on Chinese Enilwa)‘s and 
Foreign Capitnl h) the Shanghai correspondent 
of ‘111(1 Times — 

‘ It m a far cr) from Lombard Street to Peking 
iSeurtlulcso cn]iital is n scnsitivo orgamsm with 
BtrnngiU dc\cIoiK'd intuitions of danger and 
then can ho but little doubt of the danger to 
Cluim’s ullimnto credit, and thoroforo to the 
inlorcsts of tho Ixindholdcr, if any considerable 
nmount of fon ign capital should bo invested 
lu enterpnses under purcl) Chinese administra 
tion On this point the best informed Chinese 
arc agreed TliO) aro awaro that, in the absence 
of European experts, and failing the moral eflTeot 
of regular ndmmistratue methods and organisa 
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tion, there is but little prospect of any com- 
mercial enterprise under Chinese official dhection 
proving permanently successful under existing 
conditions ” ^ 

It IS possible that a rebuff will have to be 
administered to the hooligans of reform before 
sane and sober counsels prevail once more. 
When the time comes when it is realised by 
Chma as a whole that it is in co-operation with 
the foreigner upon mutually beneficial terms 
rather than in a Chauvinistic exclusion of him 
that her salvation lies, Enghshmen will be , ready 
to come forward, as before, with capital and skill 
to help forward the great movement of regenera- 
tion which even now stirs the pulses of the 
most ancient and the most long-lived Empire 
which the world has seen. 

^ ‘ The Times,’ August 18, 1908 I have based the above survey of 
railway construction in China on the article in question. 
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COS\t„STION 11ETWIT„S TIIF UNITED KINGDOM 
A^D IIUSSIA UFLATINO TO DEKSIA, AFGHAN 
IfiTVN \M) TIIIUFT 

^irdm‘mr~,K AejuX 31 1W7 cninli/ld 
1007 

Cos\ EN-nos 

His tho King of tlio UniteU Kingdom of Groat 

linUin ond IirUnd nnd of Uio Briuah Dominioufl beyond 
lim bmporoT of Indio, and Hi* JJojcoij tbo Emperor 
of All Ujo naimntcd bp tho rinccro deriro to 

•^llle bp tnotoal ogrorment dificrcnt queations conoommg 
tlio inl4'n^U of Uieir Stales on tho ConUnent of Aiia, 
hnro d(»tormin»^i to conolodo Agreomenta destined to 
present all cause of misundcrsUndiDg between Great 
Britain and Bu^a in regard to the qncationa roferred 
to, and boro nominated for this purpose them respootire 
Pi'ulpolentlancft, to wit 

nil ilnj'^lp tho King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Bntain and Ireland and of tho Bntiah Dommionfl boyond 
tho Seas, Emperor of Indio, tho Right Honourable Sir 
Arthur Mcolson lUs Majesty b Ambassador Extraor 
dmoty and Plenipotentiary to Hia Majesty the Emperor 
of All the Rusdas, 

Jlw Majcsl> the Fmperor of AU tho Rnssiaa, the 
Master of lift Court Alcacandor lewolaky, MhuBter for 
Foreign Aflaini, 
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"WTio, having communicated to each other their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed on 
the following — 

Agreement concerning Persia 

The Governments of Great Britain and Russia havmg 
mutually engaged to respect the mtegnty and mdepend- 
ence of Persia, and smcerely desirmg the preservation 
of order throughout that country and its peaceful de- 
velopment, as well as the permanent estabhshment of 
equal advantages for the trade and mdustry of all other 
nations , 

Considermg that each of them has, for geographical 
and economic reasons, a special mterest m the mam- 
tenance of peace and order m certain provmces of Persia 
adjoinmg, or m the neighbourhood of, the Russian frontier 
on the one hand, and the frontiers of Afghamstan and 
Baluchistan on the other hand, and bemg desirous of 
avoidmg all cause of conflict between their respective 
mterests m the above-mentioned provmces of Persia, 

Have agreed on the f ollowmg terms — 

I Great Bntam engages not to seek for herself and 
not to support m favour of British Bub3ects, or m favour 
of the subjects of third Powers, any Concessions of a 
pohtical or commercial nature — such as Concessions for 
railways, banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, msurance, 
&c — ^beyond a hne startmg from Kasr-i-Shirm, passmg 
through Isfahan, Yezd, Kakhk, and endmg at a pomt 
on the Persian frontier at the mtersection of the Russian 
and Afghan frontiers, and not to oppose, directly or 
indirectly, demands for similar Concessions m this region 
which are supported by the Russian Government It 
18 imderstood that the above-mentioned places are m- 
cluded m the region m which Great Bntam engages 
not to seek the Concessions referred to 
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IL on her part engages not to seek for her 

Mir and not to support, in favour of Ilussian subjects, 
or m favour of tho subjects of third Povrers, any Con 
oo^sjona of n political or ooimnoroial nature — each os 
Concessions for milwaya, banka, telegraphs, roads, tnms- 
j>ort, insurance, &.C. — beyond a lino going from the 
Afghan frontier by way of Gank, Blrjand, 
and ending at Bunder Abbaa, nnd not to oppose, directly 
or indircollr demands for similar Conoessiona In this 
region which nro supported by tho Bntish Government 
It la understood Uiat tho above mentioned plnoes are 
included m the region in wbioh Bussia engages not to 
sock tho ConccMiona refcmKl to. 

ni Bussifi, on her part, emgagea not to oppose, with 
out previous arrangement witii Qrtsat Britain, the grant 
of any Concessions wliatover to British snbjeots in the 
regions of Persia situated between the lines mentioned 
m Articles I and IL 

Great Bntain undertakes a similar engagement ns 
reganls Uio grant of Concesmons to Rutaian subjects in 
tho same regions of Persia. 

All Conce<idon8 existing at present In the regions 
in<licated in Articles L and tL aro maintained. 

IV It la understood tliat tho revenues of all the Persian 
customs, with tho exception of those of Farsiatan and of 
tho Pendan Gulf, revenues guaranteeing the amortisation 
nnd tho interest of the loans concluded by the Govern 
ment of tho Shnb with the “Banquo d^Escompte et des 
PtlU do Porso up to tho dote of tho aignature of the 
present Agreement, shall bo devoted to the same purpose 
as m tho past 

It IS equally understood that tho revenues of the 
Persian customs of Farsistan nnd of tho Persian Gulf, 
ns well as those of the ashories on the Persian shore of 
the Caspian Sea and thoso of the Poets and Telegraphs, 
shall bo dorotod, ns in the past, to the servloe of the 
loans oonoluded by the Government of the Shah wi 
2 O 
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the Imperial Bank of Persia up to the date of the 
signature of the present Agreement 

Y In the event of irregularities occurring in the 
amortization or the payment of the interest of the 
Persian loans concluded with the “Banque d’Escompte 
et des Pr^ts de Perse” and with the Imperial Bank of 
Persia up to the date of the signature of the present 
Agreement, and in the event of the necessity arising 
for Bussia to establish control over the sources of 
revenue guaranteemg the regular service of the loans 
concluded with the first -named bank, and situated *in 
the region mentioned m Article II of the present Agree- 
ment, or for Great Britain to establish control over 
the sources of revenue guaranteemg the regular service 
of the loans concluded with the second -named bank, 
and situated in the region mentioned m Article L of 
the present Agreement, the British and Russian Govern- 
ments undertake to enter beforehand mto a friendly 
exchange of ideas with a view to determme, m agree- 
ment with each other, the measures of control m ques- 
tion and to avoid all interference which would not be m 
conformity with the prmciples governmg the present 
Agreement 

Convention concerning Aeghanistan 

The High Contractmg Parties, m order to ensure 
perfect security on their respective frontiers m Central 
Asia and to mamtam m these regions a sohd and lasting 
peace, have concluded the following Convention — 

Article I . — His Bntaimic Majesty’s Government declaie 
that they have no mtention of changmg the pohtical 
status of Afghanistan. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government further engage to 
exercise their mhuence in Afghamstan only m a pacific 
sense, and they will not themselves take, nor encourage 
Afghanistan to take, any measures threatemng Russia 
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Tho Kossiflii Government, on their part, dooUr© that 
the^ recognieo Afghanistan aa outside the sphere of 
Rnssinn influence, and thej engage thatlall their pohtioal 
relations -with Afghanistan shall be oondnofced through 
tho mtermediary of Hia Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
they fnrtlior engage not to send any Agents into 
Afghanistan. 

AriicJo II — ^Tho Government of His Bntamuo Majesty 
having deolared in the Treaty signed at Kabul on 
tho 2l8t March 1905, that they recognise the Agree- 
ment and the engagements conolnded with the late 
Amcor Abdur Rahman, and that they have no intention 
of interfering in tho intomal government of Af ghan 
territory, Great Britain engages neither to annex nor 
to occupy m contravention of that Treaty any portion 
of Afghanistan or to interfere in the mternal administra- 
tion of tho oountry, provided that the Ameer fnlflls the 
engagements already contracted by him towards His 
Bntannio Majesty e Government under the above- 
mentioned Treaty 

Ariicte III — Tho Kasrian and Afghan anthontiee, 
spemally designated for the purpose on the frontier or 
in tho frontier provlnoca, may establish direct relations 
with each other for the sottloment of local questions 
of a non pohtlool charaotor 

Aritcle JF — His Britannic Majeaty’s Government 
and tho Russian Govemincnt afBrm their adhareno© to 
the pnncnplo of oquahty of oommeroial opportunity m 
Afghamstan, and th^ agree that any faoUitaee which 
may have been, or Hhall b© hereafter, obtamed for 
British and Bntish Indian trade and traders, shall be 
equally enjoyed by Russian trad© and traders. Should 
the progre ss of trad© establish the neoeesity tor Com 
mercaal Agents, tho two Governments will agree as to 
what measures shall be taken, dne regard, of course, 
being hod to the Ameers sovereign rights. 

Article V — Tho present arrangements will only 
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come into force when His Bntanmc Majesty’s G-overn- 
ment shall have notified to the Russian Government the 
consent of the Ameer to the terms stipulated above 


Agreement concerning Thibet 

The Governments of Great Britain and Russia, re- 
cogmsmg the suzeram rights of Chma in Thibet, and 
considermg the fact that Great Britain, by reason of 
her geographical position, has a special interest in the 
mamtenance of the status quo m the external relations- 
of Thibet, have made the following Agreement — 

Article I — ^The two High Contractmg Parties engage 
to respect the terntonal integrity of Thibet and to ab- 
stam from aU. mterference m its internal admmistration 

Aiticle II . — In conformity with the admitted prm- 
ciple of the suzeramty of China over Thibet, Great Bntam 
and Russia engage not to enter mto negotiations with 
Thibet except through the intermediary of the Chmese 
Government This engagement does not exclude the direct 
relations between British Commercial Agents and the 
Thibetan authorities provided for in Article V of the 
Convention between Great Bntam and Thibet of the 7th 
September 1904, and confirmed by the Convention be- 
tween Great Bntam and Chma of the 27th April 1906 , 
nor does it modify the engagements entered mto by Great 
Bntam and Chma in Article L of the said Convention of 
1906 

It 18 clearly imderstood that Buddhists, subjects of 
Great Bntam or of Russia, may enter into (hrect relations 
on stnotly rehgious matters with the Dalai Lama and the 
other representatives of Buddhism m Thibet , the Govern- 
ments of Great Bntam and Russia engage, so far as they 
are concerned, not to allow those relations to mfnnge ths 
stipulations of the present Agreement 
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Ariicle ///—The Britwh and Bnssirin Go\ornmont« 
respectively engage not to aond Bopresontatives to Lhaaso. 

Article IV — Tho two Ulgh Contmotiug Parties on 
gage neither to seek nor to obtain, whether for them 
oelvca or their subjects, any Concesoons for railways, 
roads, telegraphs, and mines, or other rights in Thibet. 

Article V — ^Tho two Governments ngroo that no part 
of tho rovonnea of Thibet, wholher in land or in cash, 
shall bo pledged or assignc<l to Groat Bntain or Bnwia 
or to any of their subjeota. 


^VXNXX TO TITE AOHEEilENT P EI ' WE EX GREAT BbITVIX 
Axn Russia conceumno Tiiieet 

Great Bntain rcafDrms tho Declaration, signed by his 
Excellency the 'NHceroy and Govomor^oncral of India, 
and appended to Uio mtiflcAtion of tho Con\ention of the 
7Ui September 1001 to Uio efloot that the ooonpaUon of 
tho Chumbl Valley by British forces shall ocaso after the 
payment of three annnol instalments of tho indemnity of 
2o 00,000 rupees, provided that the trade marts mentioned 
in Article IL of that Convention have been ofTeotivoly 
opened for three years, and that m tho meantime tho 
Thibetan anthoritlcs have faithfolly compiled in nil re- 
spects with tho terras of the said Convention of 1904. 
It is oleariy imderstood that it tho occupation of the 
Chumbl Valley by the British forces has, for any reason, 
not been terminated at tho tune anticipated in the above 
Deolamtion, tho British and Russian Governments will 
enter upon a fnendly exobongo of views on this subjoot. 

Don© in dupheato at 8t Potersburgh, the 18th (^st) 
August 1907 

(!*&) A. Nicoi^ov 

(LB ) ISWOIfiKY 
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AI^EXES 

\ 

( 1 ) 

Sm A . Nicolson to K Iswolsky 

St Petersburgh, 

Augu&t 18 (31), 1907 

M. LE Minister, — ^Witli reference to the agreement re- 
garding Thibet, signed to-day, I have the honour to make 
the foUowmg Declaration to your Excellency — 

“His Bntanmc Majesty’s Government thmk it desir- 
able, so far as they are concerned, not to allow, unless by 
a previous agreement with the Russian Government, for 
a period of three years from the date of the present 
commumcation, the entry mto Thibet of any scientific 
mission whatever, on condition that a hke assurance is 
given on the part of the Imperial Russian Government 
“His Bntanmc Majesty’s Government propose, more- 
over, to approach the Chmese Government with a view to 
mduce them to accept a similar obhgation for a oorres- 
pondmg penod , the Russian Government will, as a matter 
of course, take similar action, 

“At the expiration of the term of three years above 
mentioned His Britannic Majesty’s Government will, if 
necessary, consult with the Russian Government as to the 
desirabihty of any ultenor measures with regard to scien- 
tific expeditions to Thibet ” 

I avail, &o , — 

(Signed) A. Hicolson 

(2) 

M. Iswolsky to Sir A, Hicolson 

St Petersburgh, 

August 18 (31), 1907 

M l’Ambassadetje, — In reply to your Excellency’s note 
of to-day’s date, I have the honour to declare that the 
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Iniponnl Russian Goromment think it dcsirablo, so far 
fts tlioy aro concornod, not to allow unless by a proviou* 
agreement with the British Oovomment, for & penod of 
threo years from Iho date of tho present communication, 
the entry Into Tliibet of any soionti^io mission whatsver 

Liko tho British Government, tho Inipcnal Govoniinont 
propose to approach tho Climcso Government with a view 
to induce them to accept a similar obligation for a oorres 
ponding ponod. 

It la understood that at tho orpimtion of the term of 
three jearo tlio two Goxernments will, if necessary oon 
suit with each other as to tho desirability of any ulterior 
measures witli regard to soentlGo expeditions to Thibet. 

Accept, Ac., — 

(Signed) Iswolskt 
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APPENDIX II 

INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1909 

[9 Edw 7 Ch 4] 


ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS 
Section ' 

1 Amendiuent of constitution of Legislative Councils 

2 Constitution and procedure of Executive Councils of Governors 

of Fort Saint George and Bombay 

3 Power to constitute provincial executive councilB 

4 Appomtment of Vice-Presidents 

5 Power to extend business of Legislative Councils 

6 Power to make regulations 

7 Laying of proclamations, &c , before Parliament 

8 Short title, construction, commencement, and repeal 
Schedules 


An Act to amend the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892, 
and the Govei nment of India Act, 1833 — [2bth May 1909 ] 

Be it enacted by tbe King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and "untb tbe ad\nce and consent of tbe Lords Spintual 
and Temporal, and Commons, m tins present Paibament 
assembled, and by tbe authority of tbe same, as follows — 
1 — (1) Tbe additional members of tbe councils for tbe 
pin pose of making laws and regulations (liereinaftcr 
lefeiied to as Legislative Councils) of tbe Governor- 
Gcncial and of tbe Governors of Port Saint George and 
Bombay, and tbe membois of tbe Legislative Councils 
ah eady constituted, or nbicb may bereaftei be constituted 
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of th<? v«\cml LiontouftnUGorcmora of Provinoc*, inuta^ 
of iH'inc nil tiominntod by tho Govcmor-Gonoral, Governor, 
or Ucutonnnl-Oovpmor in mnnncr pronded by tbo Indion 
Councils Act^ 1801 nnd 1692, slmll inclnde members bo 
tionjfnntpd nnd nlsn Tnombcm elected m acconlanoe with 
T\‘fliilnl>ons mndo tintlcr this Vot, nnd references m those 
Acts to Iho m^mbprs bo nnmlnntotl nnd their nomiimtion 
Blmll bo construetl ns Incbitljn;* references to tho memborg 
no cloctod nnd llicir election. 

(2) TJjo number of nddliionnl members or members so 
nominnted nnd elected, tho number of such members 
rtquirr<! to conililuto n quorum, the term of ollico of snob 
meml^ rs nnd the mnnner of fillm/j up casnal vncancoes 
occumiip by reason of nb«enco from India, iunbibty to 
fttteml to dutv, deatli, ncccptnnco of ofOcc, or reaJguation 
dulv ncc<’pUd or othtnciso shall, in Uio mo of eaoh Bfuob 
council 1« tuch ns ranj bo proscribed by rogulsUons made 
under tlds Act 

Provided that the nfy;rogftto number of members so 
nommntrtl nn«i elected shall not m tho com of any 
I.»epislaltvo Counal mentioned in tho first oolomn of tho 
First Schwlulc to tills Aot, exceed the number specified 
in the secontl column of tbnt nchedule. 

2.— (1) Tho imnibpr of ordinary members of the councdla 
of tho Goiomors of Fort Saint Goorj^ and Bombay shall 
1)0 Bucli number not cxcecdinp four ns the Secretary of 
Stale in Council may from time to time diroot^ of whom 
two at least slmll bo persons who nt the time of their 
appointment lm \'0 l^ccn in tlio service of the Crown m 
India for nt least twelve years 

(2) If nt nny meotuiR of tilher of suoh eounoOs there is 
nn equality of votes on nuy question, the Governor or 
other person jmeaiding sliall have two votes or the costing 
vote. 

i-^1) It shall bo lawful for the Govemor-G^eral in 
Council, with the npproi-nl of the Secrotaiy of m 

Council, by proolnmotion, to create a cotmed in the g»l 
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Division of tlie Presidency of Fort WiUiam for the purpose 
of assisting the Lieutenant-Governor in the executive 
government of the province, and by such proclam- 
ation — 

(а) to make provision for determinmg what shall be the 

number (not exceeding four) and qualifications of 
the members of the council , and 

(б) to make provision for the appomtment of temporaiy 

or acting members of the conncil durmg the 
absence of any member from illness or otherwise, 
and for the procedure to be adopted in case 
of a difierence of opinion between a Lieutenant- 
Governor and his council, and m the case of 
, equahty of votes, and in the case of a Lieutenant- 
Governor bemg obhged to absent himself from 
his council from mdisposition or any other cause 

(2) It shall be lawful for the Governor-General m Council, 
with the hke approval, by a hke proclamation to create a 
council in any other province under a Lieutenant-Governor 
for the purpose of assistmg the Lieutenant-Governor in 
the executive government of the provmce Provided that 
before any such proclamation is made a draft thereof shall 
be laid before each House of Parhament for not less than 
sixty days durmg the session of Parhament, and, if before 
the expiration of that time an address is presented to Bbs 
Majesty by either House of Parliament agamst the draft 
or any part thereof, no further proceedings shall be taken 
thereon, without prejudice to the makmg of any new 
draft 

(3) Where any such proclamation has been made with 
respect to any province the Lieutenant-Governor may, 
with the consent of the Governor - General m Council, 
from time to time make rules and orders for the more 
convenient transaction of busmess m his council, and any 
order made or act done m accordance with the rules and 
orders so made shall be deemed to be an act or ordei of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
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(1) F V cry m<'mlK:r of nnr ftuch council sball bo appointed 
by tlio Governor General tvllh t!»o approval of Hia Majesty 
and abftll, an «ucli bo a member of tlio Legislative CJounal 
of tile Llrnt<manl Governor in addition to tlio merabora 
nominated by tbo Ijontcnant Governor and elected under 
the provunonn of Ibis Act 

4 Tlio Governor G<.iicnib tbo Govomors of Fort 
bainl Ocorgo anti Bombav and tbo Liontenant-Govemor 
of every province rcs[>ectl\oU riiall appoint a member 
of tbclr rcspeoti\o connciU to bo Vico President thereof, 
and, for Ibo purpose of tempomnly bolding and executing 
the ofnee of Governor Oonoral or Governor of Fort Saint 
George or Bombay and of pnaldlng nt meetings of Council 
In tbo alvsenco of tlie Oosemor General, Governor or 
Idfutenant-Goiomor tbo llcc-pmidenl so appointed ehall 
be flwmed to Iw Uio senior mcmlxir of Council and the 
member bigbest m nnU and tbo Indian Coonmls Act, 18(11, 
aud sections sixty two and sixty throo of the Government 
of India Act, IKK, shall bate effect accordingly 

5 — G) SotwUhsUnding anytJilng in the Indian Councils 

Act, 1801, the Governor General in Onnoi) the GovemoTs 
in Council of Fort Saint George ontl Bombay respectively, 
and tbe Lieutenant Governor or Liontonant-Goveraor m 
Council of every province, eliall make rules authoring a 
nny mcotinc ol tlicir mpcctivo IcgWative connoto the dl»- 
cnunJon ot the ilnnunl nnendal dtatmnent ot the Governor 
Gencml In Conndl or ot UieirreepcoUvo loool governmenhs 
ne the cneo mn} be, onil of »uy nintter ot gene ° 

lntere.1, and tho neting ot qiiestloim. onder woh 

nnd metnot.on. oe mor bo numbed in tho ml« apphoohl, 
to tbo BOV eral councils. 

(2) Suoh rules ns ntorcsn.d may pronde for 

m Jl ot n member ot nnysuol. ooonoU to at 

mrch duam^Ion in tho place ot the Governor ^ne^ 

the case may oe, 


Governor, or Lieutenant Governor as 


and of any nco-PresIdenU j. . Ooremor 

O) Rules under this section where made by 
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m Council, or by a Lieutenant-Governor, or a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, shall be subject to the sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council, and where made by the 
Governor -General m Council, shall be subject to the 
sanction of the Secretary of State m Council, and shall 
not be subject to alteration or amendment by the Legis- 
lative Council of the Governor -General, Governor, or 
Lieutenant-Governor 

6 The Governor-General m Council shah, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State m Council, make 
regulations as to the conditions under which and manner 
m which persons resident in India may be nommated or 
elected as members of the Legislative Councils of the 
Governor-General, Governors, and Lieutenant-Gnvemors, 
and as to the quahfications for bemg, and for bemg 
nominated or elected, a member of any such council, and 
as to any other matter for which regulations are authorised 
to be made under this Act, and also as to the manner in 
which those regulations are to be carried mto effect 
Regulations under this section shall not be subject to 
alteration or amendment by the Legislative Council of 
the Governor-General 

7 All proclamations, regulations, and rules made under 
this Actj^other than rules made by a Lieutenant-Gnvemor 
for the more couvement transaction of business in his 
council, shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as 
soon as may be after they are made 

8 — (1) This Act may be cited as the Indian Councils 
Act, 1909, and shall be construed with the Indian Councils 
Acts, 1861 and 1892, and those Acts, the Indian Councils 
Act, 1869, the Indian Councils Act, 1871, the Indian 
Councils Act, 1874, the Indian Coimcils Act, 1904, and 
this Act may be cited together as the Indian Councils 
Acts, 1861 to 1909 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such date 
or dates as the Governor -General m Council, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State m Council, may 
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appoint anti difTorcnt dates may be appointed fop different 
purposes and provisions of this Act and for different 
counoils. 

On tho dato appointed for the oonung into operation 
of this Aot as rospcotfl any liOgialative Connoil, all the 
nominated mombora of the oouned then in oflBoe shall go 
out of office, but may, if otherwise qualified be renominated 
or bo elected in acoordanco with the provisions of this 
Act. 

(3) TIio onnotmonts mentioned in tho Second Sohednie 
to this Act aro hereby repealed to the extent mentioned 
in the tlurd column of that sohedole. 


SCHEDIJLES 
FIRST SCHEDULE. 

M 121 UUV huusms or hourKiTED aim Eixorm hlinfBXBS or 
LtaianaTTn: CotrxciLS. 


LrshbUre CoQodL 


If niter 


LegUhiUT# CcroBon of the QoT«nKir-0«>*r»l 
LtgUUtiTe ConocU of tho Oorernor of Fort Goorg* 
LegliUtlro Cooocil of lh« Oorentor of Botobay 
LegUUtire Comieil of tho UotiUoant-OoronioT of tho BoigU 
dirlsios of th* ProldoBey of Fort ^V 1llhm 
LcgbUtlr* Cotiodl of tho Ooronw of th* United 

i‘roTio«« of Agri and Oodh 

LegleUtlrt Conacn of the Uentennnt-Ooreniar of the Pn>- 
of EMtem Becffal and Anam 

LegUUtlTe Connoil of tho Idootenant Oonnuir of tho 
Prorinco of the PunUb 

LegUUUro Coondl of tho lieutenant Oorereor of the 


60 

60 

60 


50 

50 

$0 


ProTinee of Bnnaa . 

LegUlaUm Conoctl of the Ueotenant Goreninr of any 
Prorlnoo which may hereafter bo oonetituted 
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SECOND SCHEDULE 

Enactments Repealed 


i 


Session and 
Chapter 


Short Title 


Extent of Eepeal 


24 & 26 Viot The Indian Councils In section ten, the words “not 
c 67 Act, 1861 “less than six nor more than 

“ twelve in number” 


In section eleven, the words “ for 
“ the term of two years from 
“ the date of such nomina- 


“ tion ” 


In section fifteen, the words from 
“ and the power of making 
‘ ‘ laws and regulations ” to 
‘ ‘ shall be present ” 

In section twenty-mne, the words 
“ not less than four nor more 


“ than eight in number ” 

In section thirty, the words “ for 
“ the term of two years from the 
“ date of such nomination.” 


In section thirty-four, the words 
from “and the power of mak- 
“ mg laws and regulations ” to 
“shall be present” 

In section forty -five, the words 
from “ and the power of mak- 
“ ing laws and regulations” to 
“ shall be present” 


66 & 56 Viot The Indian Councils Sections one and two 

c 14 Act, 1892 In section four, the words “ ap- 

“ pointed under the said Act or 
“ this Act ” and paragraph (2) 
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APPEjVDIJ. ul 

0» July 20 (1010) It wna ofnomlly minounoed In the 
irouw> or Commons tlmt Mr W H. Clark, a junior 
momboT of tlio En/rlwb CinJ Semce, had been «p- 
pomtod to the Viceroy a Councfl ns member in 
of tbo Department of Commerco and Industry, and on 
Au^sl llio Ist tho following letter appeared in the 
columns of *Tho Tiraea — 


AP^oI^T^rK^TS TO niGn office m utdia 

(T 0 tAi SJuor of Tit Ttatu.') 

Sin,— Lord Aforley is fond of quoting John Stuart 
Mill, and ft is probable, therefore that urnF s news on 
tho considcratious which should govern tho selection 
of omdala for high oflloo under the Crown m India 
v.dll bo of Interest to him. I do not dweD upon tho 
emphn*M witli wluoh Mill Insisted that such appoint 
ments should be kept out of the vortex of party and 
Parlmmontaiy jobbing beoauso it is inoonoeivahle 
that a man of Lord Morloy’s oharaoter and calibre 
should bo innooDoed by any such oonsidemtions , but I 
%enturo to call Ids attention to Mills view on another 
aspect of tho question — 

If an^ door to the higher appointments, without 
passing through tho lower bo opened even for oooa 
sional there will bo such incessant knocking at 

it by pcrsonn of mfluenoe, that it will be rmpossible 
over to keep it oloeed Tho only oioepted appoint- 
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ment should be the highest one of all ” — ^ e , the 
Viceroy 

It IS probable that the Indian Civil Service as a 
whole holds the same view as Mill, and when it is 
remembered that there are now members of that 
Service who passed their Civil Service exammation 
the same year as INIr W. H. Clark, but with greater 
success than he did, holdmg comparatively subordmate 
positions m the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
the enthusiasm vnth which the Service will welcome 
the mclusion of Mr Lloyd George’s private secretary 
m the Indian Cabmet as Minister m charge of that 
Department can be better imagmed than described 

It IS notorious that the attractiveness of the Indian 
Civil Service has undergone a disconcertmg set-back 
durmg recent years. Is it conceivable that the appoint- 
ment of a 3umor official from the Enghsh Civil Service 
to one of the highest offices which India has to offer to 
her servants, to the exclusion of men who have borne 
the heat and burden of the day, and who have quahfied 
themselves for high executive office by years of devoted 
service m India, is calculated to stay the set-back? 

And are we to imderstand that there cannot be 
found withm the ranks of the Indian Service any one 
quahfied to hold the office? If this mdeed be so, let 
us cry Ichabod and say no more. But the suggestion 
IS as unjustifiable as it is giotesque 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

BONALDSHAY 

House op Commons, July 28 


It IS well known that when the Department was 
created durmg Lord Cjarzon’s Viceroyalty m 1904, it 
was the mtention of the Indian Government to secure, 
if possible, the services of a promment member of the 
busmess commumty It was not found possible to do 
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», and a mombor of the Indian avil Servloe of creat 
lm(^ledgo ond oxperienoo was appoints The eeleotion 
of Sir John P Howotl, KQUB., as the first holder of 
tho no^ oIBoc, mot with nniversal approbation j and 
when promoted to tho Liontennnt-Qoveniorahip of the 
Umtod Provinoes ho was enocooded another Tn/^itn 
Gvilian odmimbljr qnahflod to disohai^ the dataec of 
tho oflloa When it became known thot Lord Morifiy 
intended Ignoring both tho commercial oommimity 
tho Indian Civil Semoe^ pnbho opanion in Ttidm cx 
pressed itaelf with imoompromiaiDg direotneBS. I append 
tho following extraota from a leadmg article whioh 
appoarod in tho ‘T^ea of India* of July 14, 1910 — 
“When we tum to tho propoeed appeantment of 
Mr Clark to tho Mombership of Commoroo and Indnstay, 
it la to bo oonfrontod by ^o moat ertmordinary situa- 
tion over treated in this topey torvy land. Pnbho 
opinion in India litia neves* wavered m its demands 
upon tho holders of this oCBoo. It has always asked for 
a oommerdal man, falling that for on offlcaal with oom 
merdol oxperionoe, and if no member of either of theee 
olasses is available, for a member of the Indian (^nl 
Service. Thoro aro at preeent m the oountry two 

commercial men, probably both of them available, who 
would command the approval of the oommercaal oom 
mumty There is In the Borvice of Ghyvommeut at 
least one olBcial with large oommaroial expenenoa. 
There arc several Indian ^vihans, who have oome 
closely into oontaot with the oommeroial oommnmty 
and who would go to tho offioe with the general good 
will of oommeroial men. Mr CHark is a member 

of the Bnghsh Civil Service. That is to aay, he has 
passed through ahnoat prooisely the same academe 
training as tho members of the Indian Civil Servioa 
He boa bad absolutely no oommeroial expenenoe. 

Yet ho is to bo brought out here to superBede men 
tried m the public service when he was a callow 
2 J> 
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student, and to sit over men who have forgotten more 
than he ever learnt . . 

“Quite apart from the personahty of l^Ir Clark, 
we say most emphatically that for Lord Morley to 
search the 3unior ranks of the Enghsh Civil Service 
m order to find a member for commerce for India, is 
an insult to the Indian Civil Service and to the 
Government of India which no shallow sophistries 
can disguise We know nothing of Mr Clark except 
what IS to his credit, but we do not hke the auspices 
under which he comes forward, and unless he is a 
Titamo gemus, which even his friends would not claim 
for him, his appomtment would be a scandal We hold 
no brief for the Civil Service, for we would welcome a 
commercial man of repute, whether his experience was 
111 England or m India. But we do say most emphatic- 
ally that in regard both to the Emance and Commercial 
Memberships, no Secretary of State has any right to 
supersede the Indian Civihan unless by a gentleman 
whose attainments are markedly superior to those of 
his Anglo-Indian colleagues Lord Morley has aheady 
made one outside appointment almost grotesque in its 
eflects upon the CounciL He has another in contempla- 
tion winch IS even more outrageous He may cymcally 
say that he has the power, and he means to exercise it 
at his own sweet will and pleasure. Very well, but 
in this world you cannot have it both ways Lord 
Morley cannot flout the Civil Semce and the Govern- 
ment of India, and at the same time declare that he 
IS their good and sincere fnend He must come out in 
the open, and admit that reckless of consequences he 
has pursued the course which must inevitably tend to 
lov er the status of botli ” 
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APPENDIX rV 

JAPAN AND KOREA 

TEnna OP Tire annexation. 

Tlio following is the ofBoixil toxt of the Japanese pro- 
olnmation annonng Koroo, together with the Tresty 
oonolndod botwoon tho two ootmtnes — 

Nolwithatanding tho oamest and labonons work of 
reform in tho adminiatration of Korea, m whioh the 
OoTernments of Japan and Korea hare been eengagedfor 
tnoro than four years sinoo the oonoloson of the Agree- 
ment of 1005, the existing of govemment in that 

oonntry has not proved entirely equal to tho duty of 
preserving pubbo order and tnmqnilhty , and in addition, 
tbe Bpint of Buapicion and misgiving dcenlnatee the whole 
peninsnlo. 

In order to maintain peace and stability m Korea, to 
promoto tho prospenty and welfare of Koreans, and at 
tho samo time to ensure the safety and repoee of foreign 
roaidenta, it has been made abundantly olear that funda- 
mental changes in tho actual rigveM of government are 
absolutely oeoentinL Tho Govemmento of Japan and 
Korea, being oonvinoed of the urgent neoeesity of intro- 
duolng refonns reeponsivo to tiie reqnlrementB of the 
situation and of furnishing sniHoIent guarantee for tho 
future, have, with tho approval of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan and his Majeety the Elmperor of Korea, 
oonoluded, through their respective plempotentutnes, a 
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treaty providing for complete annexation of Korea to 
the Empire of Japan. By virtue of that important act, 
which shall take effect on its promulgation on August 
29, 1910, the Imperial Government of Japan imdertake 
the entire government and administration of Korea, and 
they hereby declare that the matters relatmg to foreigners 
and foreign trade m Korea shall be conducted m accordance 
with the foUowmg rules * — 

L Treaties hitherto concluded by Korea with foreign 
Powers ceasmg to be operative, Japan’s existmg treaties 
wdl, so far as practicable, be apphed to Korea. Foreigners 
resident m Korea will, so far as conditions permit, en3oy 
the same rights and immumties as m Japan proper, and 
the protection of their legally acquired rights subject m 
all cases to the jurisdiction of Japan. The Imperial 
Government of Japan are ready to consent that the 
jurisdiction in respect of the cases actually pending m 
any foreign Consular Court m Korea at the tune the 
Treaty of Annexation takes effect shall remam in such 
Court until final decision 

2 Independently of any conventional engagements 
formerly existmg on the subject, the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan will for a period of ten years levy upon 
goods imported mto Korea from foreign countries or 
exported from Korea to foreign countries and upon 
foreign vessels entermg any of the open ports of 
Korea the same import or e^ort duties and the same 
tonnage dues as under the existmg schedules The same 
import or export duties and tonnage dues as those to 
be levied upon the aforesaid goods and vessels will also 
for a period of ten years be apphed in respect of goods 
imported mto Korea from Japan or exported from Korea 
to Japan and Japanese vessels entermg any of the open 
ports of Korea 

3. The Imperial Government of Japan will also permit 
for a period of ten years vessels under flags of the Powers 
havmg treaties with Japan to engage m the coastmg 
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in. !« Ui<* ojvm or Korm nnd bolween those 

pfirtrt »n I nn^ n|>rr) |>rjrt of Jop^n. 

i Th^ rxfthp np-n port/, of hom, wiOi ttio eionip- 
(tmi rf 'Irw-impo, *ntl !«• i»ntinor<l u open porU, and 
tn ad Iiiion Miiwijn mil bo noirlr opened to that voBoIa, 
fotrljp, a, vrril a, Japanese will thcro bo admltUd and 
poola may lie imported into and esported from thwo 

Titr TitKATv 

IUi V ll»« l-tn|-*ror of Jnp:^n anil lua Mojosty 

Ui'' I mjKTTrr of Knn-ri, in iho epocial owl 

clm/» ff'ftU rn« trer-n llinr rr^jxrtive countnes, deairinf; 
lo irTTTnr ^ ih'* ci’Tnmmi wcaI nf th^ two nations nnd to 
^ jw-rmsn^nl m iIj** ^xl^^^no Eastland being 
<ym\nntv»| ihsl th'^ ot jrcU can Ik> brst atlAjnpd ly the 
nnn^tatjnn of Knt^a to 111*' T mpiro of Japan, haro resolved 
l«<v»n<}(t U A livalr of •ttch Annexation nnd havo for that 
pnr)wrA njr^raiiletl at thtir pknlpoimtlaricss that is to say, 
in* Majr»tv Ui« 1 mperor of Japan, ^'w<«ant Maaakata 
Trfaittrhl IjIi lU^iJrnl Oeneral, and Jus Majesty the 
1 - trjpf-ntr of Kon*a Wan \mp his ^ImUtcr President 
of fitale vthn uj»nn mutual conffrenco and deliberation 
liairo agrrM to lJi'“ fallnrnng artldea — 

Arit^'U / — Hln Majosly llio Kmi>eror of Korea make* 
ooTnpI«-l»’ ami jv‘Tmatt''nt cession to his Majesty the 
Fmj»^rTir of Jajian of all nghU of sororcignty over the 
tthoirt of Kottx " 

d4r/j/-/<» 7/ — 11 m lh<' Fmperor of Japan aocopta 

Uif e»*^dph Tupnlion***! in tli<* preceding artiolo and consents 
tn the compleln annexation of Korea to tbo Empinj of 
Japan. 

drliolr 1/1 — IIn MnjMty Oio Fmperor ot Jopan will 
aowni to their Moji“.lle. the Fmperor nnd m Emperor 
nnil hb ImjK-nol llif;lmc*s tho Crown I’rinoo ol Korea 
and Uinr oon'iorla and helra such title*, dignldfos and 
Jionours as are niijirojinato to their napootivo ranks, and 
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suf&oient annual grants will be made for the mamtenance 
of suob titles, digmties, and honours 
Article IV . — His Majesty the Emperor of Japan wiU 
also accord appropriate honour and treatment to the 
members of the Imperial House of Korea and their heirs 
other than those mentioned m the precedmg article, and 
funds necessary for the mamtenance of such honour and 
treatment will be granted 

Article V . — His Majesty the Emperor of Japan wdl 
confer peerages and monetary grants ’upon those Koreans 
who, on account of meritorious services, are regarded as 
deservmg such special recogmtion 

Article VI — In consequence of the aforesaid annexation 
the Government of Japan assume the entire government 
and administration of Korea, and undertake to afford 
fuU protection for the person and property of the Koreans 
obeymg to the laws there m force and to promote the 
welfare of all such Koreans 
Article VII — The Government of Japan will, so far 
as circumstances permit, employ m the pubhc services 
of Japan m Korea those Koreans who accept the new 
rigvme loyally and m good faith and who are duly qualified 
for such services 

Article VIII — This treaty, havmg been approved by 
his Majesty the Emperor of Japan and his Majesty the 
Emperor of Korea, shall take effect from the date of its 
promulgation 
In faith thereof, &c 


PEINTBD BY WILLIAil BLACK.WOOP AND SONS. 




